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THE RICCARDI PRESS EDITION 


F. W. Bain: Indian Stories 





Ready: At Monthly intervals during 1914: 
A DIGIT OF THE MOON, IN THE GREAT aor. mene AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW 
A Hindoo Love Story [February 17 . ‘ey coe 
THE DESCENT OF THE SUN, A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE A MINS OF FAULTS 
A Cycle of Birth [March 17 THE ASHES OF A GOD 


A HEIFER OF THE DAWN AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK BUBBLES OF THE FOAM 
This Edition is limited to 500 sets, printed in Mr. H. P. Horne’s Riccardi fount on hand- 
made paper with Riccardi watermark. Size of page, 9} by 6} in. 
Michalet paper boards, canvas back, gold lettering, £6 net per set of 10 vols. 
Whole natural-grain parchment, gold lettering, marbled end-papers, 
£10 net per set of ro vols. 


N.B.—The volumes may be paid for singly as issued—boards at 12s, net, parchment at £1 net, each volume 


“ These stories, which have made for themselves an honourable place in English literature, may be very 
appropriately issued as ‘ beautiful books.’ . . . . This edition can be recommended unhesitatingly to all who 
know what books should be.”— Zhe Cambridge Review. 


“In their sumptuous dress, Mr. F. W. Bain’s wonderful stories appear in a setting they deserve, for we 
cannot imagine any form better suited to works containing so high a power of imagination.” 7he Atheneum. 


*,* The Special Prospectus, with specimen page, will be sent post free on request. 


The Medici Prints 


The edition for January, 1914, of The Medici Societys PROSPECTUS AND CATA- 
LOGUE (6d. post free) IS NOW READY. This contains full particulars of THE 
MEDICI PRINTS and of The Society’s work generally. An Annotated List of New Prints 
(January, 1914) may be had post free, 


Under The Society’s scheme of SUBSCRIPTION, a single payment of £5 secures a 
discount for life of 5 per cent. on all purchases of Prints, 15 per cent. on Frames, and other 
advantages. The full Terms of Subscriptions, together with the form of application, will be 
sent post free on request. 


The Society has issued, since its foundation in 1908, nearly TWO HUNDRED 
MEDICI PRINTS, and expects to add some THIRTY NEW PRINTS during 1914. 


Among early issues will be :— 








Ital. 76. GIOVANNI BELLINI: THE INFANT BACCHUS Collection R. H. Benson, Esq. 153 by 12in. 1538. 
Ital. 77. BRONZINO: LUCREZIA PANCIATICHI Uffizi 15 byi2in. 15s. 
Flem. 34. DOU: THE HERRING SELLER Hermitage 12}by gin. 153. 
Ital. 66. FLORENTINE SCHOOL: PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN Louvre 19 by isin. 17s. 6d. 
Ital. 79. MANTEGNA: S. GEORGE Accademia, Venice 21 by 1oin. 17s. 6d. 
Flem. 35. REMBRANDT: A GIRL TRYING AN EAR-RING Hermitage 12} by1oin. 153s. 
Ital. 1. TITIAN: SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE Borghese Gallery, Rome 13} by 34 in. 30s. 
ital. 84. P. VERONESE: S. HELENA’'S VISION OF THE TRUE CROSS N. G. 22}by 13in. 17s. 6d. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY Ltd.,7 Grafton St., London, W.,& 83Church St., Liverpool 
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BEST NEW BOOKS. 


FRENCH CIVILISATION IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : 


A Historical Introduction. 
By PROF. A. L. GUERARD, Author of “French Prophets of 
Yesterday.” Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Nation says: “ Since Mr. Bodley’s now classical work, which covers 
different ground and is written from a different standpoint, this is the most 
important book on France that has appeared on either side of the Channel ; ; its 
— its scatman and its freedom from bias —- it in the first rank.’ 


THE GOVERN ANCE OF 
ENGLAND. 


By SIDNEY LOW. Revised edition, witha new Introduction. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Low's ~~ ry of ‘The Governance of England,’ as it now presents 
itself to the eye of a well-informed, but, nevertheless, external observer, is 
acute, dispassionate, nearly always suggestive, and very often woe oy 

é itmes. 





HELLAS AND THE 
BALKAN WARS. 


By D. J. CASSAVETTI, M.A. (Oxon). 
tion by the Hon. W. Pemprer Reeves, 
Illustrations. Cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


The Times.—‘' In addition to the chapters dealing strictly with the action of 
the war, there are many interesting pages devoted to a brief historical résumé, 
to a review of the potentialities of the New Greece, to an account of the 
Hellenic finanves, and to an excellent consideration of the _— of Hellenism.’ 


With an Introduc- 
Maps, and many 





WAVES OF SAND AND SNOW, 
AND THE EDDIES WHICH 
MAKE THEM. 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sce., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. Tlus- 
trated by about 60 Photographs taken by the Author, Maps, 
and Diagrams. Cloth, 10s, net. 


“Mr. Cornish’s book is interesting chiefly for its fine and accurate obser- 
vation.’’—Country Life. 


WAR AND WASTE. 
A Series of Discussions of War and War's 
Accessories. 

By DAVID STARR JORDAN. Cloth, Ss. net. 


Dr. Jordan, the eminent Pacifist, here examines the financial results of war 
and war-scares, and reaches conclusions akin to Mr. Norman Angell’s. He 
then applies these conclusions to the consideration of some of the supposed 
international problems which are used to foster war-scares, such as the Batkan 
troubles, the Panama Canal, the spread of the Japanese, and the Monroe 
Doetrine. 


IDYLLS OF A DUTCH VILLAGE. 


By S. ULFERS. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“ There is a beaut and sim ~ es about these Idylls which will readily hold 


the imagination.”—Morning 
* These sketches of life ho manners are admirable. They carry the reader 
on, and make it difficult for him to stop. Besa Standard. 


THOUGHTS ‘ON CHRISTIAN 
HISTORY. 


By the Hon. ALBERTS. G. CANNING, Author of “ Macaulay : 
Essayist and Historian,” &c., &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book is a study of the development of Christianity and of its relations 
to morality, politics, and freedom of thought. Quotations are made from the 
works of distinguished writers of very varying opinions, and their views are 
eommented upon and discussed, 





UNWIN’S 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ROCKS OF VALPRE. 


By ETHEL M, DELL, Author of ‘* The Way of an Eagle.” 


WESTWAYS. 


By 8. WEIR MITCHELL, Author of *‘ Hugh Wynue.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF CECILIA. 


By MAUDE LEESON. (First Novel Library.) 


THE THREE TREES. 


By GUY BRAWLENCE, Author of ‘‘ The Romantic Road,” 


HUGH WYNNE. (5th Impression.) 


By 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, Author of ‘* Westways.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 
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DUCKWORTH & Co.’s LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A new volume by RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 


THE LOST ROAD. 


Illustrated. Cc rown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF MARTHA. 
By the Hon. Mrs. DOWDALL. 
It has been called “The wittiest book of the year. 
It has a Frontispiece by Augustus John, 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


“We advise every housewife to read the Gospel according to 
Martha. A smile in every line. Husbands will relish it; wiy 
only will appreciate its complex truthfulness.’ '—Morning Post, 


THE THING :% WOODs. 


By MARGERY WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
An unusually successful “mystery ” story. 
“A gripping tale, which deserves considerable success. 
common in modern fiction.”—Saturday Review. 
a Weirdly mysterious. Well told. A more eerie story has not 


LOST DIARIES. 
By MAURICE BARING, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
“ As wise as they are humorous. Much humour and imagination, 


The Diaries are delightful.”—Truth. 
“ Perfectly delightful. Will keep you laughing until 
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Fiction. 
EDWARD THOMAS’S NOVEL, 
THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
MORGANS. 
By EDWARD THOMAS. 

“Exquisitely done. . . Witty and delightful reading. There 
is satire, but there is also beauty and wit.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“A delightful book, and a wise book, written in praise of friend- 
ship, and kindness, and life.” —Observer. 

; Crown 8vo, 6s. , : 

VINCENT O’SULLIVAN’S NEW BOOK, 
SENTIMENT and other Stories. 
By VINCENT O’SULLIVAN, 

Cc ‘rown 8vo, 6s. 


AN ESKIMO ROMANCE. 


THE ETERNAL MAIDEN. 


By ‘T. EVERETT HARRE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE 


VILLAGES OF THE WHITE HORSE. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
A book that takes one into the peace and quictude of 
English old-world hamlets. 
Crown 8vo, 5 


BY THE - AUTHOR OF “A ‘SURREY LABOURER.” 


LUCY BETTESWORTH. 


By GEORGE BOURNE. 

Mr. Bourne having pictured the life and character of a typical 
old Surrey peasant, now gives us an additional portrait of the 
rural class. Mr. Bourne’s books are important as literature, and 
their value in helping us to see the worth of rural labouring 
people is considerable, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A WONDERFUL TRAVEL BOOK, 
FROM THE CONGO TO THE 
NIGER AND THE NILE. 


By H.H. the DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. 
With 514 Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White, 
Photographs and Drawings. 
«A narrative full of fascination.” 


“ For all who enjoy a tale of travel and adventure. 
—Daily Chronicle. 


from 


2 vols., 32s. net, postage 8d. 
st. 


A general Catalogue of Pubiicaticns will be sent post free on regi 
DUCKWORTH & Co., 
3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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Literary Dupplement. 


LONDON: JANUARY 3ilst, 1914. 


BOOKS. 
—@ 

HENRI FABRE.* 
Tue full Life of Henri Fabre may yei remain to be written, 
and if so, it will probably contain much of the material of the 
Memoirs which, we gather from M. Fabre's preface to this 
book, have not been more than begun But here, at all events, 
is a careful and affectionate appreciation of the great naturalist 
and his work, which may serve well as an introduction to 
further biography. It suffers under two disadvantages: it 
bas been written in the lifetime of its subject, and it is pre- 
sented to the English reader ina translation. It is thus less 
critical than it might be, and there is a certain sense of separa- 
tion as we read ; we can see and understand plainly enough, 
but we are looking through a glass. Mr. Miall cannot bring 
us quite close, and he cannot, or rather he does not, give us 
the words and the voice; he might, perhaps, have set down 
the original French more often. However, he is translating 
what is in its own way, too, a translation; and he possibly 
may have found himself differing here and there from Dr. 
Legros. That would be, of course, in matters of inference or 
in estimating a comparison; the scanty, simple facts of the 
biography are plain for all to read. Fabre has been one of 
the greatest of investigators working under the gravest dis- 
advantages. Born in 1823, he began life as a poor boy, and was 
compelled to accept a wretched salary as a school teacher. He 
was in such straits in later life that, friendless and misunder- 
stood, confronted with the simple task of engaging fresh 
lodgings, he found himself obliged to appeal for help to 
John Stuart Mill. At that time Mill was living at Avignon, 
to be near the tomb of his wife, and he had been attracted to 
Fabre as one possessing tastes like his own; he lent Fabre 
one hundred and twenty pounds, which in time was duly repaid, 
but which, coming when it did, enabled Fabre to cut himself 
free from the life of the lycée at Avignon, and to settle 
down to do the work nearest his heart. It was the turning- 
point of his life; but life for him, with all his reputation, 
never brought freedom from pecuniary difficulty. There was 
a brief period of prosperity while his educational class-books 
were popular, but the public taste changed, and the story of 
his old age became the same as that of his youth—continual 
investigation of fact in the field he had chosen, with per- 
petual uncertainty as to means of livelihood for himself and 
his family. 

Fabre was a friend of Mill and an admirer of Darwin, but 
he had little knowledge of their work or of that of other men 
of science. He ignored hypotheses, and occupied himself 
solely with immediate observation of facts. Indeed, although 
he had a real affection and admiration for Darwin as a man, 
he could not read his books. He found the Origin of Species 
wearisome and uninteresting, and could do little more than 
open the book. As for the theory of evolution, his attitude 
was merely agnostic. “How did a miserable grub acquire 
its marvellous knowledge?” he asks. “Are its habits, its 
aptitudes, and its industries, the integration of the infinitely 
little, acquired by successive experiments on the limitless path 
of time?” Fabre would not hazard an answer. All he would 
do was to accumulate facts and to set riddles to the theorists. 
Take, for instance, the theory of mimicry. According to the 
evolutionists, certain insects would utilize their resemblance to 
others in order to conceal themselves and to introduce them- 
selves as parasites into their dwellings. Is that the case 
with the Volucella, a large fly striped like a wasp? Is 
the Volucella unmolested in the wasps’ nest because of its 
protecting resemblance? That would fit in with the theory, 
but the fact is that the Volucella grubs, instead of concealing 
themselves, “come and go openly upon the combs, although 
every stranger is immediately massacred and thrown out.” 
What the grubs actually do is to visit each chamber of the 
wasps’ larvae, and by plunging in the forepart of their bodies 
woe Prisha. Balad aScy™ 
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“provoke the emission of that fidid excrement of which the 
larvae, owing to their cloistration, contain an extreme reserve.” 
In fact, they are nurses to the wasps’ babies. What a discon- 
certing conclusion! exclaims Fabre. Or take, again, the case 
of the larvae of the Sitaris, a small beetle which is a parasite 
of the Anthophora bee. The grub of the Sitaris transfers 
itself from the male to the female Anthophora when the 
Anthophora is about to lay her eggs, gets itself carried to the 
gallery where the egg is to be laid, falls with the egg upon 
the surface of the honey intended for the bee grub, and thus 
acquires both home and food. Having done so, it goes 
through four moults before it becomes adult. These are 
merely external transformations, but they are singularly 
different ; “ the insect, which was clear-sighted, becomes blind ; 
it loses its feet, to recover them later; its slender body becomea 
ventripotent; hard, it grows soft; its mandibles, at first steely, 
become hollowed out spoonwise, each modification of con- 
formation having its motive in a fresh modification of the 
conditions of the creature's life.” How exp'ain these strange 
successive existences? Howcan the insect “receive education 
by example”? Fabre attempts no explanation, but spends 
twenty-five years in accumulating the facts which go to make 
up this problem of hyper-metamorphosis. 

But facts are not all. The genius of Fabre touches his 
notebook and transmutes it into an epic. The study of 
insects led him, he writes in a private letter, “into a new and 
barely suspected region, which is almost absurd.” Courtiers, 
princes, lovers, poisoners, executioners, ogres—he finds more 
in the insect world than in all the fairy tales. Some of the 
passages referred to in this book deserve to be read in the 
French original, but M. Fabre and M. Legros are to be 
congratulated, in any case, upon their English translator. 
Take the description of the Praying Mantis, “that demoniac 
creature which alone among the insects turns its head to 
gaze.” Let a great grasshopper chance to come by; “the 
Mantis follows it with its glance, glides between the leaves, 
and suddenly rises up before it”; then 
“assumes its spectral pose, which terrifies and fascinates the 
prey ; the wing-covers open, the wings spring to their full width, 
forming a vast pyramid which dominates the back; a sort of 
swishing sound is heard, like the hiss of a startled adder; the 
murderous forelimbs open to their full extent, forming a cross 
with the body, and exhibiting the axillae ornamented with eyes 
vaguely resembling those of the peacock’s tail, part of the panoply 
of war, concealed upon ordinary occasions. These are only 
exhibited when the creature makes itself terrible and superb for 
battle. Then the two grappling-hooks are thrown; the fangs 
strike, the double scythes close together and hold the victim as in 
a vice.” 

Fabre, we are told, had some idea of writing a Golden Book 
of the bridals and wedding festivals of the insects. What a 
book it would have been, with passages such as this of the 
“pale scorpions, with short-sighted eyes,” which on arid hill- 
sides, where the doubtful rays of the moon pierce the storm- 
clouds, “ display their strange faces, and two by two, hand in 
hand, stalk in measured paces amid the tufts of lavender! 
How tell their joys, their ecstasies, that no human language 
can express...!” To read is to speculate on the methods 
of the writer, which are here described by Dr. Legros in some 
extremely interesting pages. Fabre could not sit down to 
write at a given moment. Seated and motionless, his mind 
becamea Llank. He was compelled to move or he could not 
think; he tramped “like a circus-horse ” round the table of his 
laboratory, and in thirty years wore a track in the tiles of the 
floor. Only when the words were quivering to live could he 
sit down to his little walnutwood table, “ just big enough to 
hold the inkstand, a halfpenny bottle, and his open notebook,” 
and there he filled book after book with writing so small as 
almost to need a magnifying-glass. These pages, describing 
his methods of transcribing and interpreting his observed 
facts, can but increase the regret that we are seemingly to be 
denied the Memoirs from M. Fabre’s own hand. He is 
“ done with wide horizons,” he tells us in his preface, and that 
decision must remain. 





REFORMATION POLITICS.* 


THE significance of the rebellion in the Western counties in 
the reign of Edward VI. has been frequently belittled by his- 
torians, and its causes have occasionally been misunderstood. 


* (1) The Western Rebellion of 1549. By Frances Rose-Troup. London: 


Smith, Elder, and Co. [ 14s. net, ]— -(2) Lollardy and the Reformation in England, 
By James Gairdner. 


Vol. IV. London; Macmillan and Co, (10s, 6d. net. j 
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The importance of agrarian discontent in the sixteenth 
eentury, to which increasing attention has been rightly 
directed, has tended to obscure the religious motives which 
contemporaries believed to be the main feature of the rising. 
In his monograph on Cranmer, Professor Pollard went so far 
xs to be sceptical about the close connexion of the Western 
Rebellion with the Book of Common Prayer, and was inclined 
to think that “ popular discontent was turned to account by 
priests of the old persuasion.” With the readiness to recon- 
sider his conclusions and the courage to abandon an untenable 
position which mark the genuine seeker after truth, and of 
which Professor Pollard’s work furnishes more than one illus- 
tration, he has, in his admirable volume in The Political 
History of England, satisfied himself that “the peasantry rose 
in revolt not only against the new service, but against all 
the principles of the Reformation.” The documents which 
Miss Rose-Troup has printed in her study of The Western 
Rebellion of 1549, and her carefully constructed narrative 
of the movement, place beyond the possibility of doubt 
the fact that the disturbances in Cornwall were the natural 
uprising of a peasantry devoted to its ancient form of 
worship. In April, 1548, an attempt to remove images 
from the churches led the men of St. Keverne and 
Helston to murder an agent of the Government, and his 
death was duly avenged. In the following year, when the 
msurrection took a more definite form, the Articles demanded 
by the rebels relate solely to religious questions. They 
wanted “the Six Articles up again and ceremonies as they 
were in King Henry the Eighth’s time.” In Devon the same 
tale is told: “ We will have all such laws and ordinances 
touching Christian religion as were appointed by King Henry 
(God rest his soul!).” The rebels seized and held Crediton 
and besieged Exeter. The Articles in the later stages of the 
rebellion maintain the same religious complexion, and with a 
sense of Constitutional procedure the rebels insisted, as they 
had done in the preceding year, that it was improper to 
make any change until Edward VI. should be of full age, 
and this had certainly been contemplated in the reign of 
Henry VIII. It is interesting to find a complaint that, by 
the new Prayer-book, Divine service was “set forth like a 
Christmasse play,” a mysterious phrase which Miss Rose- 
Troup with some probability connects with the parodies of 
miracle plays which had been used by Cromwell for purposes 
of ridicule. “These plays were in English, and in giving Holy 
Writ in the vulgar tongue, as the new service did, the Western 
men may have seen some analogy between the two.” The 
imsurgents were defeated at Fenny Bridges, near Honiton. 
Exeter was relieved. After some further fighting at Sampford 
Courtenay the ringleaders were captured, and the Government 
took, as usual, a cruel revenge. The full story is told for the 
first time in Miss Rose-Troup’s book, and with a wealth of 
detail which will render any further narrative unnecessary. 
It is a piece of sound and painstaking research, and it is not 
unnatural that the authoress should somewhat overrate the 
importance of the records she has so industriously unearthed. 
We cannot agree with her that the “almost forgotten battle 
of Fenny Bridges was a decisive battle in English history” 
in any sense of the term, but none the less we think she is 
right in insisting that the whole story of the rising shows that 
the religious discontent of the period was more widespread 
and more dangerous than is generally admitted. By linking 
together, in her early chapters, the Pilgrimage of Grace with 
the Western Rebellion she draws attention to this suggestive 
aspect of her subject. 

Miss Rose-Troup’s sympathy is obviously not with “the 
Reformation, as we style it,” and she mentions in her preface 
that her manuscript was read and revised by Dr. James 
Gairdner, “ who would have written an introductory note had 
he been spared to us.” It is with some hesitation that we 
write of Dr. Gairdner’s own posthumous volume, the last 
instalment of his Lollardy and the Reformation in England, 
which sees the light under the pious care of Dr. William Hunt. 
It is an ungracious task to criticize the last words of a dis- 
tinguished scholar, whose contributions to the historiography 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries will long continue to 
be the indispensable tools of students of the period. The 
ehapters of this book were written in Dr. Gairdner’s eighty- 
fourth year, and in their enormous proportion of detail—the 
four hundred pages deal with the events of one year—they 
give indications of failing powers. But they add considerably 
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to our knowledge of the first six months of the reign of 
Mary Tudor, and it is easy to sympathize with the courageous 
veteran who wrote them in physical weakness and distress 
and to feel grateful for the light thrown upon the difficulties 
and the policy of the first Tudor Queen. But though it is 
this narrative that gives the book its value, Dr. Gairdner’s 
purpose in writing it was not merely to elucidate the sequence 
of events during these months. As Dr. Hunt observes in an 
admirable and restrained introductory note, Dr. Gairdner 
“believed that he had a special work to do; indeed, it may 
almost be said, a message to deliver.” He considered that too 
little account has been taken “of the wrongs inflicted on 
Catholics, and of the tyranny, greed, and irreverence, the 
robbery of God and His Church, which in his view disgraced 
the Reformation in England.” Such an attitude deserves a 
sympathetic consideration, but it appeared to not a few critics 
of Dr. Gairdner’s first two volumes that his zeal for righting 
wrongs led him to take a biassed view of the whole Reforma. 
tion movement, and to judge unfairly those who suffered as 
heretics, and whom the large majority of their countrymen 
have been wont to revere as martyrs. 

Heresy, as it appeared to the readers of these volumes, was 
to Dr. Gairdner in itself a crime, and he was reminded that, 
as a member of the Church of England, he was himself a 
“heretic,” for, as the late Canon Bigg remarked, “ these early 
English Protestants did not hold one single belief which is not 
held or regarded as tenable amongst us at the present day.” 
In a pathetic preface to his third volume, Dr. Gairdner replied 
to this criticism, and his words throw some light upon his 
standpoint :— 

“Tam happy to say I know several Roman Catholics, soine of 
them even divines of high standing, who, I think, value my 
friendship as I do theirs. They do not avoid my company as 
they ought to do if they considered me a heretic in the samo 
sense as Bilney was. But amI really so? Or is it only laxity of 
principle on their part not to shun me? Iam inclined to think 
that they feel no compunction about it... . Mere opinions, in 
truth, do not constitute heresy in any man; and it is even true 
that the heresies of the Middle Ages are not heresies now, just 
because they do not tend in honest men to break up further the 
unity and social life of Christianity.” 

Heresy he elsewhere condemns as contempt of court :— 

“When...a Church tribunal had definitely pronounced a man 
a heretic, and he refused to recant or bow to the opinion of trained 
judges, who presumably understood such questions better than 

imzelf—what was this but contempt of court? . «Is contempt of 
any jurisdiction to be tolerated while we still profess to accept 
that jurisdiction as right? ” 
This must have been the view of many a conservative sixteenth- 
century Churchman, and it is in the spirit of a conservative 
sixteenth-century Churchman that Dr. Gairdner deals with the 
Protestants of the Reformation. 

Stress is laid upon Queen Mary’s principles of religious 
toleration, and the Protestants are censured for dissatisfaction 
with a toleration which was to continue “until some parlia- 
mentary settlement could be achieved,” although any such 
settlement must have meant a reversal of what had recently been 
made the law of the land. In dealing with individual heretics, 
every possible point is pressed against them, and one of them 
is identified—uncertainly, we believe—with a London parson 
who despoiled Richard Whittington’s tomb. Theidentification 
leads to the comment that “there were, doubtless, many bad 
priests before the Reformation, but a good many of them, prob- 
ably, found godliness great gain in the days of Edward VI.” 
We are constantly reminded of the sixteenth-century con- 
servative: “The question was simply whether any order was 
to be kept in the Church and whether bishops -who, like 
Bonner, had been unconstitationally displaced were to be 
obeyed when they were restored to their true and legitimate 
positions? ... What prospect was there of anything like 
religious order if parsons were to be superior to their bishops ?” 
The Marian Protestants were religious rebels, to deal with 
whom “it was unhappily felt necessary to revive the old heresy 
laws.” Dr. Gairdner’s work does not reach the period of the 
reign when De haeretico comburendo was re-enacted, but he 
thinks that the Protestants should have been content because 
“no burnings really took place, or were likely to take place, 
till the realm was reconciled to Rome more than j year 
later, and till Parliament had revived the old heresy laws.” 
The Queen’s aims were well understood, and it was not a 
pleasant prospect even with a year’s grace; there were other 
penalties besides burnings, and from the very beginning of 
the reign the right to hold Protestant views was in the 
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a thie - 
vest danger. Dr. Gairdner constantly censures Foxe for 


overstating his case. It seems to us that he has, not less 
constantly, overstated his own, and his whole treatment is, 
not intentionally, but from the very vehemence of his own 
beliefs, consistently unfair. His book is an enlarged pamphlet, 
and it cannot be accepted as the last word of modern investi- 
gation into the English Reformation. It is learned, and it is 
earnest, and its author's name and character will always 


command respect and attention, 





THE NEW MAN 

Me. Partie Gress has brought an indictment against a 
nation. He has undertaken to describe the English man and 
the English woman of to-day. And a very unpleasant picture 
he has drawn. Unfortunately no one can deny that it is in 
many respects a true one. The new man and the new woman 
are in many ways inferior to their predecessors. Mr. Gibbs sets 
out the differences very well, and he does not stop to inquire 
within what limits and with what cautions his account of the 
new man is to be accepted. That within these limits and 
with these cautions it is accurate we do not question. We 
have all of us met the original of the portrait. But we are 
not quite as despondent about the future of England as 
Mr. Gibbs is. He sees but one sign of hope in the new nation. 
No doubt this is asign that impresses him greatly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
after all,” he says, ‘“‘the miracle will be worked by the Boy 
Scout... . If he fails us, we are finished.” We have great 
admiration for the Boy Scout, but we cannot yet cling to him 
as to our last straw. There are still one or two facts which 
may yield some fragment of comfort. One is that when a 
clever writer sets out to describe the new man, he is likely to 
restrict his observation to the objects he is looking for. He 
is basy collecting specimens, and he leaves on one side the 
things he has known all his life. Yet they may be there all 
the time, and if he had been on the look-out for them he might 
have found as much to say about the obstinate survivals of an 
old type as about the new type which is pressing it hard. A 
good deal, too, must be allowed for the imitative propensity in 
man and for his desire to be like his neighbours. The new 
man has already set a new fashion—a fashion of shirking 
work, of having no opinions that it takes any trouble to arrive 
at, of despising custom and tradition, of making pleasure his 
business, and leaving business to those who are too poor or 
too stupid to do anything else. But of those to whom this 
description apparently applies there may be some—perhaps 
many—who are capable of better things. They show the 
external symptoms of the malady, but the mischief may not 
have gone very deep. Perhaps here and there some of 
them will recognize their own portrait in Mr. Gibbs's 
sketch, and resolve that it shall no longer extort recognition. 
There is another qualification to be borne in mind. If we 
giaut all that Mr. Gibbs says, there is still something to be 
accounted for. It is the enormous energy that is expended in 
keeping this faulty civilization going. The upper classes in 
France, on the eve of the Revolution, had some characteristics 
very much like what we see now. They were rich, they 
were extravagant, they lived only for amusement. But 
all the time the taxes were paid by the middle and lower 
classes, and France was drifting towards bankruptcy. Where 
in England to-day is there any counterpart to this state of 
things? The growth of the revenue, the enormous and 
increasing volume of trade, the creation and development of 
new enterprises in every direction testify to the presence of a 
residue, at all events, of national energy wholly inconsistent 
with the universality of the new man. He is among us, no 
doubt, but he has not yet taken possession of England to the 
extent that a hasty reader might infer from Mr. Gibbs’s pages. 

Still, when all this has been said, we have a great deal more 
of the new man than is good for us, and we welcome the 
description of his character and habits which we find in Mr. 
Gibbs's opening chapter :— 

_“ Unlike his father and his forefathers [he] has no fixed con- 
victions. He has no authority to whom he can turn for guidance, 
because he has denied all authority. ... He takes nothing for 
granted. He questions the laws of life. . . . Nothing seems to 
him wrong; nothing right. . . . Why should a man have ouly one 


wife ? hy should the Western world regard monogamy as the 
only possible basis of family life? Why should a woman be 
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ostracized if she has a child without going through an ecclesias- 
tical ceremony? Why should a people born in a certain environ- 
ment be punished for so-called crimes caused by that environment ? 
Why should any kind of action be called sin and any kind of action 
be called virtue when all men and women are under the irresistible 
pressure of hereditary instinct, of economic conditions, of mental 
influences which impel them to do the things they do? ... Why 
should men and women deny themselves the liberty of their 
desires and coerce themselves by unpleasant restraints without 
gaining any advantage in this world and without any hope of 
reward in any other world?” 

The new man is always saying, Why? “ Words like Empire, 
Patriotism, Duty, Honour, Glory, and God" have no meaning 
for him. He has “a fatalistic belief in his luck, inter- 
rupted by periods of apprehension and gloom.” The most 
original chapter in the book is one which deals with the 
relation of the new man tothe new woman. Economic and 
intellectual inflaences have combined to place the women of 
the great middle class on an equality with men. They earn 
their own living, they are interested in the same literature, 
and they are claiming the same political rights. All this 
would have shocked the man of the middle of the last century, 
because it went against all the traditions in which he had 
been brought up. He might not be able to say why he dis- 
liked to see a woman smoke, or go about everywhere by 
herself, or choose her friends impartially from her own and 
the other sex. But then he stood in no need of reasons to 
justify his dislike. It was enough for him that women 
had not done these things before. To him the violation of 
custom was the violation of law in its most sacred form. 
With the man of the twentieth century custom counts for 
nothing. His favourite“ Why?” is applied to women quite 
as much as to men. Who is he to dispute the equality of 
women “who are just as well educated as himself or a 
little better, who have faced the facts of life with amazing 
candour, who are completely independent of him financially, 
and maintain without argument—taking it for granted— 
a perfect intellectual and moral liberty”? The old and 
the new ways of regarding women cannot both be right, but, 
as he has no principle that can help him to judge between the 
two, he is content to accept facts as they are. He has a 
lingering respect for law, though it is only an inconsistent 
survival from an earlier generation, so he punishes the 
suffragettes. But he punishes them weakly. “ He sentences 
them to long terms of imprisonment, but releases them after 
their brief hunger-strikes.” He does not defend what they 
do, but he distinguishes between their acts and their motives, 
and perhaps says that they remind him of the eurly 
Christians. If any reader will ask himself how many men 
of his acquaintance, and how many women, would leave a 
suffragette to die if she refuses to eat the food that would 
keep her alive, he will be surprised to find how much more 
willing women are than men to let militants take the con- 
sequences of their actions. The doctrine of the superiority of 
man over woman has disappeared over a large area of society, 
and as yet no one has framed a sex morality which shall 
take its place. The new man is not altogether easy about what 
he thinks inevitable, but he will probably smile pityingly at 
Mr. Gibbs's remark that the unlimited liberty of whole classes 
of girls to go where they like, do what they like, read what 
they like, leads in many cases “to lamentable little tragedies, 
because after all, though we have altered a good deal, we have 
not yet altered human nature.” 

The chapter on the education of the new man is an 
example of Mr. Gibbs’s general method. It is true, but it 
is not universally true. It is true that some of our elementary 
schools have “thrown away all the old-fashioned principles of 
education as useless lumber and superstitious nonsense.” But 
it is not true of them all. It is true that some of the masters, 
having no respect for duty or discipline or for the virtues of 
obedience and honour, “do not trouble to teach them to their 
scholars.” But it is not true of them all. We fear, however, 
that it is tending to become more true. Elementary teachers 
are more and more constituting a class by themselves, and 
they “are the heirs to the spirit of revolt which has taken 
possession of the new age.” They are ambitious, poor, with a 
very good opinion of themselves, and very anxious to rise 
in their profession. But all this may coexist with great 
indifference to the characters of the children committed to 
them—an indifference which is fostered by the softness which 





discourages flogging and other primitive methods of maintain- 
ing order, and forces the teacher to “use bribes rather than 
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discipline in order to obtain quietude in class.” Mr. Gibbs 
gives us a specimen of a kind of teaching which aims at 
obtaining similar results in another way. It is from a 
catechism in use in a Socialist Sunday-school :— 


“ Who creates all wealth ?—The wcrking class, 
Who creates all poverty ?>—Our capitalist society. 
Who is responsible for millionaires ?—Our capitalist society. 
Who is responsible for paupers ?— Our capitalist society. 


What class of men get into Parliament?—The capitalist and 
aristocratic class. 

How is that?—Because the workers are opposed by men who 
are interested in keeping them poor.” 


This may seem very dull teaching for children, but it only 
reproduces the ideas which they meet in their homes, and the 
capable ones, at all events, will like to get some notion of 
what their fathers are constantly talking about. Although the 
effort to make a book continuously amusing cannot but lead 
to many exaggerations, there is much in The New Man that 
deserves and will repay serious consideration, 





MINISTERS OF A CENTURY.* 


Tr has sometimes been said that the generation before our own 
is the one of which we know least. If that is still true, our 
ignorance is our own fault, Books dealing with the long reign 
of Queen Victoria have multiplied, and since it has become 
the fashion to split up the history of our own country into 
periods and to give each to a different writer, the nineteenth 
eentury has more than once ended “A History of England.” 
Mr. Marriott’s volume is the latest example. It begins with 
the Settlement of 1815, and it ends with 1901. The first 
fifteen years of the century naturally belong to its pre- 
decessor. Napoleon, though he has influenced much that 
has happened since Waterloo, was the offspring of the revolu- 
tion in which the eighteenth century closed. Mr. Marriott's 
treatment of his subject deserves real praise. He has his 
own opinions, and he does not conceal them. But a writer 
who had no opinions on matters so near his own day would 
have few readers, and Mr. Marriott, while he is not afraid 
to pass judgment on characters and events, is never loth to 
add that other workers in the same field have come to different 
conclusions. Occasionally, perhaps, he does not state the full 
ease on the other side. ‘Thus he defends the Six Acts, on the 
ground that occasions arise when the use of force “ is essential 
to the existence of civil society.” But the really serious 
eharge against Castlereagh’s home policy is not that he 
used force to maintain order, but that he used it for the 
purpose of checking the growth of opinions which were 
not his. 

Very early in the volume we come upon a series of contrasts 
between words and deeds which have lately been reproduced 
with curious fidelity, It was agreed by the Treaty of London, 
eoncluded between France, Great Britain, and Russia in 1829, 
that the Porte should be informed by the three Powers that 
“ they intend to exert all the means which circumstances may 
suggest to their prudence to obtain the immediate effect of the 
armistice [to be offered to Turkey and Greece] by preventing all 
collision between the contending parties . ; . without, however, 
taking any part in the hostilities between them.” The his- 
torian of to-day will have to record another Treaty of London 
expressed in somewhat similar language and leading possibly to 
similar results. Happily the parallel goes no further. Another 
King’s Speech will not describe a Greek victory as “an 
untoward event.” In the end, however, Wellington, who had 
succeeded Canning as Prime Minister, did not carry out the 
policy to which this phrase seemed to commit him. He 
declared, indeed, that the Treaty of Adrianople, which con- 
eluded the subsequent war between Russia and Turkey, was 
“the death-blow to the independence of the Ottoman Porte 
and the forerunner of the dissolution and extinction of its 
power,” but he made no effort to bring the conflict to a 
different conclusion. The Duke’s prophecy was to wait over 
eighty years for its fulfilment and then to come true only in 
part. The statesmen of Europe have yet to learn that the con- 
tinuance of Turkish rule in any part of Europe is a perpetual 
invitation to its Christian neighbours to bring the long process 
of expulsion to an end. Or rather, perhaps, they prefer this 
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danger to the greater one which might follow upon the attempt 
to make a final division of the Sick Man’s estate. Two of the 
efforts to keep some fragments of it in the Turk’s hands are 
associated with two out of the four great Ministers whose 
policy furnishes Mr. Marriott with most of his material, 
Palmerston made the Crimean War; Disraeli helped to make 
the Treaty of Berlin. Whether the first of these events could 
have been avoided is a point upon which the most competent 
witnesses are at issue. In one sense the decisive step may be 
indirectly credited to Lord John Russell. Even after the Porte 
had declared war against Russia, Lord Aberdeen “still continued 
to talk peace in London and 8&t. Petersburg.” But Russel] 
had chosen this moment of all others for raising the question 
of Parliamentary reform, and upon this Lord Palmerston 
resigned the Home Secretaryship. With the most popular 
member of his Cabinet gone, Aberdeen could hardiy have 
remained in office, and the Coalition between the Peelites andthe 
Whigs must have come to an end. In view of this catastrophe 
Palmerston “ was induced to withdraw his resignation.” But 
before doing this he had asked and obtained his price. On 
January 4th, 1854, the allied fleets of France and Great 
Britain entered the Black Sea. It is probable, however, that if 
none of these incidents had happened, war would still have been 
declared, unless the Cabinet had been bold enough to recall 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. And so decided a step would 
equally have involved the loss of Palmerston, and thus the result 
would have been the same. The one thing that could have 
made peace certain would have been the anticipation by fifty 
years of the revolution in English foreign policy which was 
effected in 1907. In January and February, 1853, says Mr, 
Marriott, the Tsar “ expressed his anxiety to come to an agree- 
ment with England in regard to the Eastern question, ‘lest 
the sick man should suddenly die upon our hands and his 
heritage fall into chaos and dissolution.’” He was prepared, 
indeed, with a specific scheme. Servia, Bulgaria, and the 
Danubian principalities were to be erected into independent 
States under Russian protection, and England, to secure her 
route to the East, might annex Egypt, Crete, and Cyprus. 
Here were the materials, at all events, for an understanding 
which might have saved us not only the Crimean War, but all 
the annoyance and cost inflicted upon us by Russian action in 
Central Asia. But the time for the admission that Russian 
policy in the Near East was not an object of suspicion to 
Great Britain was still far off. Twenty years later a greater 
man than Palmerston achieved a greater triumph, Without 
firing a shot Disraeli helped to snatch from Russia the fruits 
of the Treaty of San Stefano. In his case, however, the 
motive of action was different. Palmerston was content to 
live from hand to mouth and check Russian expansion where 
and when an opportunity presented itself. Disraeli’s policy 
was founded on the conviction that if Russia could be 
“bottled up” for twenty years she would break up by in- 
ternal strife. He foresaw the revolution which actually came, 
though he did not realize the conservatism of the Russian 
people and the strength which their Government derives 
from it. 

Of the four great Ministers whose careers cover so large 
a part of the century two will be remembered for their 
foreign policy and two for their finance. Of Palmerston’s 
long Parliamentary and official life—‘ he was in the House 
of Commons for nearly sixty years and in office for nearly 
sixty ”—the most important incident was the Belgian Revolu- 
tion. In 1813 two ill-matched peoples had been started 
on a joint career, and by 1830 the errors of their Dutch 
Sovereign had made the continuance of the union impos- 
sible. Encouraged by the revolution of July, the Belgian 
towns took up arms in August, and by November, when th: 
Powers imposed an armistice, a National Congress haa 
demanded independence and the exclusion of the House of 
Orange-Nassau. Of these conditions Palmerston was a firm 
supporter, but when the Belgians went on to elect the second 
son of Louis Philippe as their King, Palmerston, who held 
that this would lead to the early absorption of the new 
kingdom by France, was able to secure the offer of the crown 
to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. Thus, thanks to his firm- 
ness, ‘‘ three definite results had been achieved: an essential 
part of the settlement of 1813 had been destroyed without an 
European war; an independent Belgian kingdom, under a 
Constitutional monarchy and a European guarantee, had been 
brought into being; and France, though the most effusive and 
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most effective friend of Belgium, had been compelled to 
forgo any hope of territorial acquisition for herself.” To 
Palmerston’s activity in other fields two wars with China 
and one with Russia, the lowg ill-feeling between France and 
England, and a reckless indifference to the courtesy due 
to foreign Powers and to his own Sovereign bear repeated 
witness. Once, and once only, his sympathies were on the 
losing side, and then he went so far as to tell Bismarck that 
those who attempted to violate the rights and independence 
of Denmark “would find in the result that it would not be 
Denmark alone with which they would have to contend.” Mr. 
Marriott pleads that by that time he was old, that he was 
not bimself Foreign Secretary, and that “there had arisen in 
Central Europe a diplomatist for whom Palmerston even at 
his best would have been no match.” Certainly it needed 
a Foreign Secretary with a very different training from 
Palmerston’s and a very different ideal of diplomatic success 
to hold his own against a statesman who never let his words 
go beyond his power to make them good. 

The real triumphs of Peel's career, as of Gladstone’s, were 
financial. It is not impossible that his conviction that the 
Catholic question “must be settled once for all” was mainly 
the work of Wellington. Mr. Marriott quotes a sentence from 
the Duke’s speech in introducing the Relief Bill in the Lords, 
which has a special value at the present time: “I am one of 
those who have probably passed a longer period of my life 
engaged in war than most men, and principally, I may say, in 
civil war, and I must say this, that if I could avoid, by any 
sacrifice whatever, even one month of civil war in the country 
to which I am attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to 
do it.” Peel saw as clearly as the harshest of his critics that 
the Settlement of 1829 ought not to come from his Govern- 
ment. But he also saw that no other Government could do 
the work, and we may be sure that when he took it upon 
himself he knew his colleague’s mind, and was prepared to 
sacrifice his own reputation for consistency rather than see 
the Duke's prediction verified and Ireland become, even for a 
month, the theatre of civil war. It was hard that he should 
find himself under a somewhat similar necessity seventeen 
years later. But on the Corn Laws he yielded not to 
well-founded fear, but to the conviction that Free Trade 
was right in principle. Twice—in 1842 and 1845—the 
Prime Minister himself “took personal charge of the finan- 
c'al proposals of the Government,” and the effect of his 
legislation on the country was shown by the rise of Consols 
from 89 to 99. Gladstone had no opportunity to rival 
Peel’s action in 1846, but his statement that “all excess 
in public expenditure beyond the legitimate wants of the 
country is not only a pecuniary waste, but a great political 
and, above all, a great moral evil,” may rank with Peel’s 
definition of a Finance Minister’s duty, “ We must make this 
country a cheap country for living.” 





NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS.* 


. Tue second volume of Mr. J. G. Millais’s splendid work on 
British Diving Ducks' is in all respects a worthy companion to 
the previous volume, which was reviewed in the Spectator of 
June 28th, 1913. The three genera now dealt with are the 
eiders, scoters, and mergansers. There are also chapters on 
duck-shooting and on the keeping of ducks in captivity. 
Mr. Millais writes with the knowledge of a keen and untiring 
observer, with the learning gained from much reading of 
ornithological literature, and with the results of the study 
of a vast series of skins at his disposal. He is able to add 
much to our knowledge. The changes of plumage, the habits 
of the ducks and their sex-displays have never been so 
thoroughly treated. The local races are critically examined. 
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The plumage of the young from the down-stage is traced. 
A feature of the book is the series of photographs of skins 
showing changes of plumage. It would not be easy to over- 
praise the coloured plates. They are magnificent examples of 
artistic colour-printing. The work, now complete in two bulky 
and costly tomes, is one of which British ornithologists have 
every reason to be proud, although some of the best of the 
coloured plates are printed in Berlin. 

An addition to “ The Country Life Library” with the title 
Our Common Sea-Birds* contains an exceedingly good account 
of the cormorants, terns, gulls, skuas, petrels, and auks by 
Dr. Perey R. Lowe. He is a competent ornithologist, a 
traveller, and an observer who is, moreover, thoroughly in 
touch with modern work. He writes without dry technicality, 
and dwells rather on the habits and food of these groups of 
sea-birds which divide them into “oceanic” and “shore” 
birds. The kittiwake, though a gull, falls, oddly enough, into 
the oceanic group with the petrels and auks. Its food 
explains this. Dr, Lowe writes rather for the field naturalist 
than the museum student. Mr. Ogilvie-Grant and Mr. Pycraft 
have some contributions to the drier side of ornithology, and 
Mr. O. Pike describes his adventures in photographing the 
skuas. But the chief feature of the book is, of course, the 
great and wonderful collection of photographs of living birds 
in their haunts. Nothing finer has ever been done, and we 
have some of the latest work of our best bird-photographers. 
We will only mention Miss Turner, Dr. Heatherley, Mr. B. 
Beetham, Mr. G. A. Booth, Mr. A. J. R. Roberts, and Mr. O. 
Pike among the many contributors. The result is a magni- 
ficent tribute to the skill and art that have been developed in 
bird-photography. 

Charles IT. used to say that the two things which he hated 
most in Scotland were the Solemn League and Covenant and 
the solan geese. The gannet, or solan goose, is now rarely 
eaten, even by the Scotch; but it remains a bird of extraordi- 
nary interest. The prodigious and exhaustive monograph on 
The Gannet® which Mr. J. H. Gurney, with almost Teutonic 
erudition and industry, has recently produced is also a book 
of extraordinary interest to ornithologists. Mr. Gurney opens 
with an apology for writing five hundred and sixty pages on a 
single bird. We should be willing to read his book if it were 
double the length were it only half the weight. He has col- 
lected everything that has been written about gannets, from the 
poems of Beowulf and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle down to the 
scientific papers of modern anatomists. He gives even an 
appendix with figures of mallophaga and other parasites of 
the species. There is some repetition and little attempt at 
compression; but we do not cavil at this, for the result isa 
priceless collection of material for the history of an interesting 
bird. Gannets are of the pelican family. They are essentially 
birds of the North Atlantic and, in a narrower sense, British 
birds. For out of the fifteen breeding stations on the globe 
no less than nine are in our islands. St. Kilda is the capital 
of the gannet world. Mr. Gurney attempts a census of the 
gannet population and gives the history of each breeding rock. 
There are nesting-places in the Faroes and in Iceland, and 
two more across the Atlantic at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River. These latter have been in some danger from fishermen, 
who used the birds for bait. Our own Lundy Island, which 
we know has had a gannet population since at least 1274, is 
now unhappily deserted. But there is hope that with the end 
of persecution the birds may come back. The gannet is an 
increasing species. Jt is a bird of slow growth, vast muscular 
power, and probably lives over a hundred years. It lays but 
one egg and, as Peter Swave, a Dane who came to the Bass 
Rock in 1535, discovered, hatches it under its foot. Absence 
of nostrils, subcutaneous air-cavities, a peculiar knob on the 
tongue, totipalmate feet, a pectinated claw, and many 
other points in the bird’s anatomy are noteworthy. Mr. 
Gurney is a personal observer, a careful ornithologist 
who has visited several of the gannets’ breeding-places, who 
has kept gannets in captivity, who has dug deeply in ancient 
records, The result of his labour of love is a fat and valuable 
volume well illustrated with photographs, drawings, and maps. 
We have failed to detect any point that has escaped his atten- 
tion, except that in his Appendix C on parasites he has omitted 
to mention that the gannet’s nest is the home of a rare and 
peculiar flea, Ceratophyllus borealis. It has also been caught 
on rock-pipits. 

The next book on our list treats not only of birds, but of 
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the love-making and the coyness of animals generally. Mr. 
W. P. Pycraft is a trained and a learned zoologist. When 
he writes a popular, or shall we say semi-popular ? book on The 
Courtship of Animals,‘ the reader has a comfortable feeling 
that he will be supplied with accurate facts and up-to-date 
knowledge. And the reader will not, on the whole, be deceived. 
We have noticed two or three erroneous statements, which are 
probably attributable to the book being written in a hurry. 
The subject is not a new one; though Mr. Pycraft has 
managed to say much on even the stalest parts of it that 
is fresh, stimulating, and original. His book is rather too 
long; that is to say, it would have been improved by careful 
revision and compression. Mr. Pycraft, who covers the 
whole animal world from anthropoid apes to arthropods and 
molluscs in his survey, makes sexual selection and the 
display or amorous dalliance which precedes the act of pairing 
his main theme. The line of argument which he adopts is 
that sexual selection, in the older Darwinian sense, does 
not exist. The females do not, in fact, choose; and 
Darwin himself often seemed to have doubts about parts of 
his theory. When one passes from mammals and birds 
to reptiles and amphibians the change from warm to cold 
blooded lovers is apparent. Still, in the majority of animals 
fantastic displays of amorous feelings are frequent. Mr. 
Pycraft describes these and seeks to explain them. He 
maintains that to some extent they are aphrodisiacs to attract 
the female, without whose consent pairing is impossible. 
The ornamental features which many male animals develop, 
and the displays which they indulge in, may also be 
attributed to hormones or secretions of certain ductless 
glands about which we are still very ignorant. Mr. Pycraft 
is also impressed with Mr. H. Eliot Howard’s original 
observations on the courtships of the warblers. Courtship, 
in the sense in which it is used in this book, isa wide term. 
It includes the fights of stags and sea-lions and the antics 
of spiders and scorpions. A stag, or in fact any animal, 
in the rutting season is a terrible creature. The word 
“courtship” is indeed a euphemism. There are a great 
number of exceedingly good illustrations from photographs 
and drawings. The pleasure of the reader is slightly marred 
especially in the earlier chapters, by a senseless profusion of 
inverted commas. 

We come next to one oi those biographies of individual 
animals which are so much in vogue. The Moose® is a 
finely told animal story which does Miss Agnes Herbert 
eredit, and will greatly increase her reputation. The reader 
follows the history of ‘ Moosewa’ from his birth on the islet 
in an Alaskan river till he is a giant bearing horns with an 
eighty-inch spread. There are no dull parts in the story, and 
there is much about the habits of other wild creatures, bears, 
beavers, wolverines, and caribou, that shows minutely accurate 
knowledge. But the humming-bird (p. 158) must have been 
Llown far beyond its normal northern range. The old cow 
moose is shot and the youngster passes for a while into 
eaptivity, from which Sadie, a kind-hearted mistress, releases 
him. The years of prime follow, with escapes from wolves and 
other adventures and times of love. In winter our hero is 
the boss bull of his yards. He is “completely happy,” as 
Miss Herbert would have us believe that healthy beasts are. 
Then the fates lead him to swimacross to the Kenia Peninsula. 
Ile fights and thrashes a great one-eyed rival. His cow falls 
wounded by a prospector’s bullet, and our hero, lured by the 
moose-caller, is shot and mortally wounded. He eludes the 
English sportsmen, and his massive antlers are fished from 
a river and pass into the possession of a New York club. 
It makes a fine tale. 

From wild we must lead the reader to captive animals. The 
visitor to the Zoological Gardens can have no safer or cheerier 
guide than Mrs. Pocock. She knows intimately the animals 
and their keepers and cages, their food, their history, 
and their whims or habits. Highways and Byways of the 
Zoological Gardens has a number of very good photographs 
of animals to make it attractive to those who like a little 
anecdotic natural history. Most of these are by Mr. Seth- 
Smith. Mrs. Pocock takes the reader from cage to cage, 
chatting and imparting such information as one would desire 
to receive from a guide who is so fortunate as to have her 
home in the Superintendent’s house at Regent’s Park. Some 
pages are reprinted from the Queen and the Windsor Magazine. 
It is not a learned book, but the note of personal reminiscence 





gives it a character of its own; and of several books about the 
Gardens that have recently appeared it is among the best. 

There is place fora really popular general “ Natural History” 
which, while suited to the young, is yet accurate and scientific, 
Two books which have recently appeared and which give a 
survey of the whole animal kingdom hardly fill the gap. The 
truth seems to be that no one man can hope to compile such a 
book in a fashion to satisfy those who have real knowledge of 
special groups. Cassell’s Natural History,’ by Mr. F. Martin 
Duncan, begins with the microscopic protozoa. So long as 
tke author writes on the marine invertebrates which he has 
studied his text is fairly satisfactory, and the photographs (all 
by himself) which illustrate it are exceptionally good. Insects 
are less satisfactory. FinaHy, only ninety pages (out of 
four hundred and ten) are devoted to mammals, which 
from the general reader’s standpoint are the most important 
Nor can the treatment of reptiles and birds be called satis- 
factory or adequate. It is a misfortune that Mr. Duncan did 
not end with Amphioxus and Balanoglossus, leaving the 
vertebrates to other hands. The early chapters, as we have 
said, are well written and cover a smal]! portion of the subject, 
though they unfortunately often fail to convey to the 
reader any idea of the great groups into which animals are 
classified. The book is excellently printed, and for its size 
not heavy. 

The second book is Mr. Henry Scherren’s Popular Natural 
History,’ a work of humbler appearance and very moderate in 
price. It is profussly illustrated with fair drawings and 
modern photographs from many sources. It opens with ma» 
and the higher vertebrates, to which far the larger part of 
the volume is devoted. The text is simply written, suited for 
boys and girls, without Latin names or hard words. At 
whatever point we have tested it the information has proved 
as adequate and as accurate as can be expected in such a 
book. 





AN ENGLISH FRIEND OF RUBENS.* 


Duprey CARLETON, afterwards Lord Carleton of Imbercourt 
and Viscount Dorchester, is a well-known figure in the diplo- 
matic history of the seventeenth century. Hlis introduction to 
public life was unfortunate, for he was accidentally connected 
with the arrangements of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators, of 
whose designs he was ignorant. Salisbury was convinced of 
his innocence, and in 1610, as the successor of Sir Henry 
Wotton in the English Embassy at Venice, he commenced a 
career which bas been described as that of the most sagacious 
and successful diplomatist of his time in Europe. The author 
of the present volume holds strong views about the quarrel 
between Venice and the Papacy in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and introduces into his pages an attack upon 
Sir Henry Wotton’s diplomatic methods which seems to us 
somewhat unnecessary, as the affair had been settled three 
years before Carleton’s arrival. The real interest of Carleton’s 
five years in Venice, from the point of view of this hook, is 
that they gave him his interest in art, and he purchased for 
his English patrons, Somerset and Buckingham, important 
Italian pictures. From Venice he was sent to the Hague, 
where he remained, with one year’s interval, from 1616 to 1628. 
At the Hague his love of art was as great a possession us it 
had been at Venice, and he became the friend and corre- 
spondent of Rubens. Their letters give us much information 
about Rubens’s methods and about particular pictures. We 
can quote from this book only one of many passages which 
relate to famous paintings. Rubens tells Carleton that he is 
sending him a picture :— 

“1t is a subject as it were neither sacred nor profane; namely, 

Sarah in the act of scolding Hagar, who, pregnant, is leaving the 
house in a feminine and graceful manner, with the assistance of 
the Patriarch Abraham. , . . I have engaged, as is my custom, a 
very skilful man in his pursuit, to finish the landscapes, solely to 
augment the enjoyment of Your Excellency.” 
On the other hand, the picture of “ Daniel in the Den of Lions,’ 
which Carleton gave to Charles I., and which was afterwards 
at Hamilton Palace, is, says Rubens, “the whole by my 
hand.” 

This correspondence is the most interesting part of the 
book, even if it reveals little that is quite new; but the author, 
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having “conducted Dudley Carleton through diplomacy to 

int,” also “removes Rubens from paint to diplomacy,” and 
tells of the employment of the painter by the Archduchess 
Isabella in the interests of “the return of the United Pro- 
yinces to the Spanish allegiance and goodwill between Spain 
and England.” When we return to Carleton, we find ourselves 
deep in the problems of the beginnings of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and then in those of the early years of the reign of 
Charles I. Carleton was an eyewitness of the assassination of 
Buckingham, and wrote a well-known account of it to the 
Queen of Bohemia. “ In his staggering,” he says, in deserib- 
ing the effect of Felton’s blow, “ he turned about, using only 
this word ‘ Villain!’ and never spoke more; but presently 
plucking ont the knife from himself before he fell to the 
ground, he made towards the traitor two or three paces and 
then fell against a table.” Felton escaped, but gave himself 
up, saying : “TI am the man, bere I am,” and Carleton with 
difficulty prevented him from being despatched on the spot. 
From murder we pass again to painting, to learn about 
Carleton’s purchases for Charles I., and again we find Rubens, 
not yet released from his unwelcome tasks, receiving an 
honorary degree at Cambridge and being welcomed by the King. 
While in England he painted and presented to Charles I. the 
great allegorical picture on the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace—“‘a picture destined to go to Italy at the 
breaking up of Charles's splendid collection, to be purchased 
for £1,100 from the Doria family, to return to England and be 
offered to the nation, to be refused on its behalf by Pitt, and 
to be purchased by the first Duke of Sutherland and gene- 
rously presented by him to our National Gallery.” Carleton 
holds a great place in the history of art in England as well 
as in the history of our foreign policy, and it is remarkable 
that ne biography of him has been written. We have said 
enough to indicate the interest of this pleasant and discursive 
book. 





HESTER PIOZZI AND PENELOPE PENNINGTON.* 


Tue letters in this ample collection do not begin till after the 
period in which Mrs. Thrale lives in literary history. She 
became Mrs. Piozzi in 1784. Johnson died within a few 
months. She compiled her Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson in 1786, 
and the first of the letters to Sophia Penelope Weston, after- 
wards Mrs. Pennington, was written nearly three years later. 
It is her intimacy with Dr. Johnson that bas made her famous 
in literary history. Her “ Anecdotes ” are valuable only because 
every record of Johnson is valuable, and Boswell has immorta- 
lized them by his malice. Her poems and her prose-writings 
are the works of an amiable and sensible, rather than a highly 
talented, amateur. She was a member of the brilliant coterie 
to which Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Vesey, and Mrs. Carter belonged, 
but if these ladies esteemed her for her vivacity, they were 
disposed to find fault with the “ colloquialism ” of her literary 
style. Boswell, when he first mentions her, strains his 
generosity by describing her as “a lady of lively talents, 
improved by education,” but he quotes with evident relish 
Dr. Johnson’s remark: “ Her learning is that of a school-boy 
m one of the lower forms.” Bat it is certain that Johnson 
availed himself to the utmost of her hospitality; that he 
was stimulated by her vivacity, and, as Boswell tells us, 
gratified by her admiration; and that he proved very irksome 
to her at the time when she contemplated her second 
marriage, 

But these troubles were all over at the time when these 
letters to an intimate friend begin, excepting in so faras they 
are reflected by the lasting estrangement of her daughters, 
who never completely forgave her for marrying a foreigner 
and a Papist. At the same time, the persons of whom she 
constantly speaks are no longer public characters like Burke, 
Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, and Garrick. Mrs. Siddons 
and her interesting daughters still belong to her intimate 
eircle; Murphy is still alive; and Madame D’Arblay, 
“always smooth, always alluring,” appears from time to 
time. Mrs. Piozzi writes familiarly of matters not pecu- 
tiarly interesting in themselves, and not expressed s80 
felicitously that they become interesting by her treatment. 
Her own health, Piozzi’s health, Cecilia’s health, the weather, 
the scenery, and household affairs are discussed so often and 
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so fully that they become wearisome. But we need not agree 
with Mrs. Pennington’s conventional opinion expressed in a 
turgid obituary notice: “If some incline to condemn a 
colloquial style, which perhaps she was too fond of indulging, 
«il must admire the power of genius and splendour of talent 
she displayed.” On the contrary, it is her colloquial style 
rather than her “ power of genius” which we are disposed to 
admire. Mrs. Pennington is more to the point when she says 
that her friend’s letters “were always novel, and had the 
peculiar tact of always supplying matter for a reply.” 

This was no small merit at a time when, we must remember, 
letter-writing was not only regarded as an accomplishment, if 
not a fine art, but was also a means of disseminating news about 
public matters, and to some extent fulfilled a function which 
the modern newspaper has usurped. If Mrs. Piozzi's com- 
ments upon personal friends and household events are little 
more than the gossip of an affable, shrewd, vivacious, and 
warm-hearted woman, her reports of public events have the 
value of contemporary evidence. We see how news was 
handed round from person to person, and then transmitted by 
letter to a friend, who showed it to yet other friends :— 

“Lady Inchiquin, who met us at Mr. Macnamara’s yesterday, 
has seen a letter from Miss Edgeworth, sister to the late King of 
France’s Confessor. Her brother told her that the poor injured 
Sovereign said, when they drowned his voice on his attempt to 
harangue his subjects from the scaffold, ‘ They will not listen, well! 
I shall be heard in Heaven,’ and so to prayers.” 

There is much talk, of course, about the French Revolution 
—‘ What strange times are these, with our false Christs too, 
and false Prophets ! ”"—about the rise in the prices of food, and 
the expected chastisement of the French. Mrs. Piozzi discusses 
also the new books that come out and the new plays. But her 
interests are evidently still with her old eighteenth-century 
circle. In the later letters there is no mention of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Hazlitt, or any of the most original of the 
new writers, though it is only fair to say that a hiatus in the 
letters from 1804 to 1819 partly accounts for this neglect. 
She was not interested in Scott’s novels, but admired his 
poems, and Lord Byron was too considerable a social per- 
sonage not to have come within her ken. His “book is so 
seducing, so amusing, and so cheap, it will soon be in every 
hand that can hold one.” But she objected to his flippant 
treatment of religion: “As Carter said, my religion is my 
freehold estate, and whoever tries to shake my title to it is an 
enemy.” 

The letters are mainly interesting as a running comment 
upon public events written hy a woman well informed—in 
spite of Boswell’s strictures on her inaccuracy—intelligent, and 
observant. They reveal her as a kindly, generous, enthusiastic 
woman, whose gift for gossip might easily be mistaken for 
wit. Mr. Oswald Knapp has spared no pains in explaining 
the letters and filling in the narrative, and if we have any com- 
plaint against his editing it is only that he might bave 
omitted many pages from Mrs. Piozzi’s correspondence which 
are not likely to enhance her “ Jobnsonian” reputation. 





THE SECRETS OF THE ETHER.* 
Mr. Owen, who is Lecturer on Physics at the Birkbeck 
College, has done a useful piece of work in reprinting a series 
of articles which he contributed to the Electrician @uring the 
past two years. These articles deal with various advances 
lately made “in some of the recently acquired provinces of 
Physics,” such as are barely, if at all, mentioned in available 
text-books. They mostly involve those fascinating researches 
into the ultimate secrets of matter which have taught us to 
see in the chemical atom a whirl of clashing electrons, and 
have brought us back to the ancient philosophical conception 
of a single Ur-stoff or prima materices of which the whole uni- 
verse is composed. Perhaps the most remarkable chapter, to 
the general reader, is that in which Mr. Owen gives an account 
of recent inquiries into radiation. We are constantly hearing 
of wonderful new kinds of rays, called generally by letters of 
the alphabet, which are to reveal thought, to end war, and to 
do all sorts of amazing things. It is interesting to learn from 
Mr. Owen what is actually known about waves in the ether. 
Ever since eyes were developed, in the wonderful upward 
course of evolution, one set of ether waves has impressed itself 
on living organisms. Light is caused by this set of waves, 
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which vary in length from about one thirty-thousandth to one 
sixty-thousandth part of an inch. The visible solar spectrum 
exhibits the whole series of light waves, the shortest being at 
the violet and the longest at the red end. In 1800 Herschel proved 
the existence of invisible heating rays—the infra-red rays— 
lying outside the visible spectrum. The invention of photo- 
graphy further showed that there were other rays, the ultra- 
violet, too short to affect our eyes, but capable of impressing 
themselves on a photographic plate. In 1887 Hertz dis- 
covered the electric waves, now used in wireless telegrapby, 
which are ether waves just like those of light, except that they 
are very much longer. He thus gave the experimental verifi- 
cation of Cierk Maxwell's theory that light waves are a 
particular form of electro-magnetic pulses in the ether, 
During the last few years a wonderful advance has been 
made in mapping out the spectrum of ether waves, and we 
now believe that the ether propagates waves of all lengths, 
from the infinitely small to the infinitely great; we have 
actually traced the physical effects of the greater part of these 
waves. The shortest waves yet known are those of the X rays, 
which ave so tiny that at least two hundred and fifty millions 
of them go to the inch. This corresponds very closely to the 
diameter of the average atom as established by Sir J. J. 
Thomson and his fellow-workers in the infinitely little, but 
the electron is yet a hundred thousand times smaller! Above 
the X rays there is a gap of still unknown radiations, till we 
reach the smaglest ultra-violet rays yet known; these run 
about two husdred and fifty thousand to the inch. Then 
we come to the visible light rays, ranging from sixty to thirty 
thousand tothe inch. Thence the infra-red rays have been 
traced by Rubens—whose latest work is singled out for 
special description—up to a length of one seventy-fifth of an 
inch. Then comes another gap of unknown rays, and then 
we reach the electric rays, which have now been traced from 
a minimum length of one-sixth of an inch up to practical 
infinity. It is marvellous to read of the patient investigations 
which have resulted in so vast an extension of natural know- 
ledge, and which are bringing about a revolution in physics 
of which the last generation could not even dream. 





THE LIFE OF CERVANTES.* 


A Hovss at the corner of the Calle de Ledén and the Calle de 
Cervantes at Madrid, on the ground-floor of which coal and 
groceries are now sold, bears the inscription: ‘“ Here lived 
and died Miguel de Cervantes, whose genius the whole world 
admires.” A stone’s-throw away is the yellow and grey con- 
vent of the Trinitarians where Cervantes was buried. No 
fact or memory that concerns him can be insignificant for us. 
He is one of the few writers about whom every detail is 
precious. We wish to know all the facts without embellish- 
ment. Yet were we to discover him ina mean or dishonest 
transaction we should feel, as it were, a personal loss, since 
through all his writings itis the man himself who charms us 
by his humour, courage, and essential nobility. Professor 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly has sifted the facts with the keenness of a 
detective, a keenness which confers interest and importance 
on apparently trivial occurrences—the bequest, for instance, 
by Cervantes’s wife to her brother of fifty reales yearly to 
buy himself books, or the wish of Cervantes’s daughter 
Isabel to pass for younger than she was—and he has written 
a memoir of Cervantes based at all points on the evidence of 
documents, Additions may become necessary as research 
unearths new documents, but it is scarcely probable that any of 
the statements so precisely authenticated in this volume will 
be challenged; and all future biographers of Cervantes will 
necessarily make Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s work their 
starting-point : — 

“My aim,” he says in his preface, “has been to give every 
known fact about Cervantes, suppressing nothing, extenuating 
nothing, unswayed as far as possible by the natural bias which 
we all have in favour of a great creative genius whose subtle 
charm has fascinated successive generations for three centuries. 
Against this inevitable prepossession I have been constantly on 
guard. As it happens, Cervantes needs no apologist: he is one of 
those rare men who can afford to have the whole truth told about 
them.” 

We infer from the evidence here presented that in money 
matters and in the affairs of his family Cervantes displayed 
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considerable carelessness, but we cannot well infer anything 
worse. His carelessness led him into many troubles—lay, 
suits, writs, and imprisonment—which might have embittered 
a nature of less breadth and generosity. The whole of the 
second half of his life, from the date of his release in 1599 
from his five years’ captivity in Africa, seems, in fact, to haye 
been a series of such troubles; and foreign inquirers concern. 
ing him in 1615, a year before his death, learnt that he wag 
“old, a soldier, a gentleman, and poor.” His fame alread 
extended far beyond the frontier of Spain, but, although he 
was in his sixty-eighth year, he was obliged to write for a 
bare subsistence. Yet he was not discouraged; he was “fylj 
of projects,” and death found him engaged upon five works, 
only one of which, Persiles y Sigismunda (1617), ever saw the 
light. Thus for all the sadness of his home life, his poverty 
and disappointments, his spirit was as unbroken as when he 
fruitlessly planned escape after escape for himself and other 
captives in Algiers. 

It is curious to realize that during the first year of 
his captivity the greatest lyric poet of the century, 4 
spirit not less resolute than Cervantes’s, Fray Luis de Leén, 
was also in prison. But whereas Cervantes was the prisoner 
of the enemies of the faith and his release was hastened 
by the efforts of the Trinitarian monks, Luis de Leda 
was confined in the Valladolid dungeon of the Inquisition, 
During his imprisonment of nearly five years Luis de Leda 
was upheld by his literary work; and Cervantes no doubt 
found in the creations of his mind welcome distraction from 
the apparent pettiness of his life at Valladolid and Madrid. 
But he kept his sense of reality, and the strong charm of his 
character (“en estremo tiene especial gracia en todo,” said 
one who knew him) must, moreover, have won him many 
friends. The pathetic words written on April 19th, 1616, four 
days before his death, in which he bids these friends good-bye 
(* Adios gracias, adios donaires, adios regocijados amigos’), 
would prove, were not the fact sufficiently established by the 
appearance of the second half of Don Quixote but a few months 
earlier, that through the misfortunes of his career as a soldier 
and through his needy old age as a writer, he had preserved 
his zest in life unblunted. 





THE GAME FISHES OF THE WORLD.* 


Tus is a great book on sporting fish and fishing for sport, 
illustrated with many remarkable photographs. Dr. Holder, 
the author, is a well-known authority on fishing in America; 
but in the present work he has tried, without complete success, 
to treat of the game fishes of the whole world. He has 
chapters not only on Europe, but on India, Africa, Australia, 
China, Japan, and the Sandwich Islands. It is, of course, 
inevitable that such a book should, to a great extent, be com- 
piled from the experiences and writings of others. But there 
are compilations of varying merit, and it is best to say at once 
that Dr. Holder’s book might easily have been better had he 
taken more pains. Those portions which deal with the 
great sport at Santa Catalina Island, with the records of 
the Tuna Club (founded, as we all know, by Dr. Holder), 
with salmon fishing on the Pacific coast, with rainbow 
trout in their native haunts, with tarpon fishing at Aransas 
Pass, and other angling matters across the Atlantic contain 
so much that is interesting that it is unfortunate that Dr. 
Holder should open with three consecutive chapters, each 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, on British salmon, grayling, 
and trout. He describes the emotion of an American fisher- 
man plying his craft on the classic streams of Great 
Britain. His ancestors fished here in the time of Cromwell. 
Cromwell's army marched over the actual bridge where he is 
now fishing. We hope for some description of what he thought 
of salmon fishing, or some facts about the salmon itself which 
might appeal to the angling reader of America. But the 
whole chapter contains little beyond trite generalities, a few 
weights and statistics, and some cuttings from the Fishing 
Gazelte. Moreover, when Dr. Holder leaves California his 
chapters are full of small inaccuracies. “Gobis” is not the 
Latin name of the gudgeon, nor “ ‘Tenea” that of the tench ; 
Aelian did not describe the river “ Astracus”; the author of 
Wild Spain is not “Bush”; “ Zauder” is not the German 
name of the pike-perch. It is the same with his geography: 
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Baden is a part of Germany; Fetter Lane is not in West- 
minster; “ Blagdon” is not a Surrey lake; “ Niewporto” is 
not the usual name of the fishing-port near Ostend; the 
Orkneys belong to Great Britain and not to Norway; . John 
Bickerdyke’s” book is not the “All Around Angler”; and 
so one might pick something from every few pages as 
one reads. 4 

But let us leave fault-finding and turn to California and the 
Tuna Club of which Dr. Holder was the founder. The members 
are true sportsmen and not numerous. The sport at Santa 
Catalina is conducted under ideal and even luxurious con- 
ditions. Let us imagine that we are with Dr. Holder sitting 
comfortably in the chairs of Mexican Joe’s launch. The 
sport, the size of the fish, the sunshine, the transparent clear- 
ness of the blue water are things that sea-anglers in this 
country can scarce imagine. If asked to indicate what is 
the finest big-game fish in the world, all things considered— 
strength, endurance, and spectacular effects—Dr. Holder would 
answer the swordfish. It outdoes the tarpon in leaping. There 
is a fine photograph of a morning’s catch: nine splendid 
monsters averaging 170 lb. each. Then there is the leaping 
tuna, which leaps, however, before and not after it bas been 
booked. Dr. Holder was the first to catch a big one on a 
sixteen-ounce rod with breaking limit to the line of 24 Ib. 
This was in 1898, Next day he founded the Tuna Club. The 
biggest tuna ever taken with a rod and line weighed 680 Ib. 
Unfortunately the monstrous ray or devil-fish of the Gulf of 
Mexico, which weighs over a ton and can tow fourteen or more 
boats behind it, has to be harpooned. Dr. Holder has a 
chapter on this sport. Among the biggest fish to take 
a bait are the Black Sea bass. He gives us an astounding 
photograph of a morning’s catch—ten fish averaging 250 tb. 
apiece. After this yellow-tail, barracuda, and weakfish scem 
pygmies. This book contains many tables of the weights of 
each of these big species of fish, of the club records year by year, 
and some information on clubs, buttons, medals, pots, and 
prizes to be angled for. There is good reading in some 
of the chapters, and anglers who are not acquainted with 
Dr. Holder's earlier books on the subject will find a new sport 
revealed. But the much-wanted work on the game fishes of 
the world remains to be written. The author of it should be 
both an angler and a zoologist. 





THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN RUSSIA.* 
Tuts little volume, which might more properly be called “ The 
Origin of Property in Land,” attempts to present to the 
English reader a summary of the exceedingly valuable evidence 
which recent studies of rural life in Russia and Siberia have 
brought to light bearing upon the history of the village com- 
monity. But Mr. Lewinski is not content with a mere 
summary of the achievements of other students; he has 
made a detailed investigation of relevant official documents 
on his own account and reduced the whole evidence to a 
serics of very interesting conclusions. In the result he is 
led into a position absolutely the reverse of the classical 
theory of Maine and his followers, which denied the exist- 
ence of a title by occupancy amongst primitive peoples and 
traced the origin of property to some form of communal 
ownership. 

According to Mr. Lewinski, the human race passes from a 
nomadic state in which property is practically unknown, to a 
reattered form of settlement which reaches a high state of 
development before the village community begins to take shape. 
The origin of property is, he says, in all cases due to two causes, 
the incorporation of labour with the soil and “ individual 
scarcity.” Both of these causes operate to create individual 
cccupation. At first meadows and forests are used freely by 
everyone, Then with the increase of population (which pro- 
vides throughout the motive force) comes the transition to 
agriculture, and the cultivator grows unwilling to surrender 
either the land on which he has expended his labour or that 
which is of unique value to him owing to its proximity 
to his homestead—or, to use Mr. Lewinski's phrase, its 
“individual scarcity.” But increase of numbers continues 
to Operate, and there soon becomes apparent an inequality 
m division of property which creates a large discontented 
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class of landless people. To meet this difficulty there begins 
a process of redistribution which leads by an inevitable 
course of development to the establishment of the village 
community, The propositions have, when thus baldly enun- 
ciated, rather an abstract and formal air, but Mr. Lewinski 
recognizes clearly enough that the course of develop- 
ment which he indicates may vary indefinitely, in rate of 
progress and adjustment of elements, according to the 
circumstances of the particular community involved. The 
interesting point about his investigations is the way in which 
the evidence collected shows his principles operating in 
detail when applied to different classes of proj-erty and 
different circumstances of situation. Thus he finds it 
universally true that, although pasture-meadows which are 
manured and drained immediately become hereditary pro- 
perty, others on which no such labour has been expended 
remain free so long as the supply continues abundant. Some- 
times simple enclosure is enough to give ownership, and there 
are cases where even forest is regarded as appropriated to the 
person who expends labour in protecting it from fire. It is 
even observed that the degree of certainty of the proprietary 
right varies directly with the amount of labour put into the 
soil. In good years the meadows are used quite freely, in 
times of bad crops they are divided among the community, 
while, in a scattered settlement system, land near the home- 
stead is appropriated to the house-owner, whether it be 
meadow-pasture or forest. 

The apparent universality of these principles has led Mr. 
Lewinski to lay it down as an axiom that, granted the operation 
in any given case of the “ economic principle” (é.e., man’s 
desire for the greatest possible satisfaction of his wants with 
the least possible trouble), the increase of population (making 
allowance for variations of cireumstapce) inevitably drives 
the community through the same stages of development. In 
his introduction he tells us that he approached his investiga- 
tion with the presumption that man is always actuated by the 
economic principle, and this is as much as to say that he regards 
his laws as universal. So far we can perhaps as yet hardly 
follow him ‘To establish this would require a far wider and 
more exhaustive study of the evidence than his book is able to 
give us. Nor need we perhaps be convinced that the older 
theory is yet finally and universally displaced. Mr. Lewinski 
himself quotes in support of this view a passage from Pollock 
and Maitland’s Legal History, which, if considered with the 
context, will hardly bear the construction he puts upon it. May 
we refer him to another passage almost from the same page of 
that work ?—“ To suppose that the family law of every nation 
must needs traverse the same route, this is an unwarrantable 
hypothesis. To construct some fated scheme of successive 
stages which shall comprise every arrangement that may be 
discovered among backward peoples, this is a hopeless task.” 





GUATEMALA.*® 


In this volume Mr. Domville-Fife, who has already written 
authoritatively on Brazil and the great States of South 
America, turns his attention to the Central States, including 
all those which once formed the old kingdom, and later the first 
Republic, of Guatemala, viz., the State which now bears that 
name, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Salvador, and Honduras. The 
area embraced is one very little known to the English reader 
and traveller. Mr. Fife, indeed, is not a little disturbed at 
our lack of curiosity in the matter. He points out that until 
1904 Great Britain sold more goods to and carried more goods 
for Guatemala than any other nation, whereas now the United 
States holds the first place in the matter of imports and 
Germany the second, while the recent acquisition by a North 
American syndicate of a mining monopoly from the Govern- 
ment is an additional blow to British interests. This is indeed 
matter for concern, for it seems certain the Central States can 
look forward to a period of rapid development, and with the 
opening of the Canal and the linking up of the State railways 
to the Pan-American system this development should be a 
matter of the near future. Meanwhile Mr, Fife’s volume, 
which deals at some length with the commercial possibilities 
of the country, should form a serviceable introduction. But 
Mr. Fife does not confine himself to this aspect of his subject. 


* Guatemala, and the Central States of America, By Charles W. Domville 
Fife. London; Francis Griffiths, | 12s. 6d, net,j 
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His descriptions of the social and political life of these 
countries are vivid and acute, though they present a 
picture not strikingly dissimilar to that with which many 
writers on South America have made us familiar. The 
historical matter is less satisfactory. Mr. Fife has chosen 
to deal with the story of the five States under different 
headings. But the States did not become really separate 
until the break-up of the Federation in 1839, and the 
idea of federation has dominated Central American politics 
from that day to the present, as the opening of the Central 
American International Bureau in Guatemala City in 
1908 sufficiently testifies. None the less, Mr. Fife’s historical 
sketches contain much that is of interest. Very romantic is 
the story (taken in the main from the American Stephen's 
Incidents of Travel) of the uneducated Indian, Carrera, who, 
when barely twenty years of age, defeated and slew the 
Liberal and Federalist general Morazan in 1839, became 
President of the Republic, and retained office until 1865. 
Another fascinating story is that of the American filibuster, 
William Walker, who was engaged in 1855 to support the 
revolutionary party in Nicaragua, and, after a year of alter- 
nating fortune, actually proclaimed himself and was accepted 
as President of the State. He was not, however, destined to 
enjoy his position for long. Almost immediately he made the 
incredibly foolish mistake of re-establishing slavery by pro- 
clamation. This roused the whole civilized world against 
him. Guatemala and Salvador joined the Legitimist Party, 
who were still unsubdued, and Walker, after some obstinate 
fighting, during which he owed much to the assistance of 
the English adventurer, Colonel Hennigsen, was forced to 
retire to the United States. In 1857 and 1858 he made 
attempts to re-establish himself in Nicaragua, but the second 
expedition proved his undoing. He was rash enough to violate 
the neutral territory of Honduras, was captured by a British 
gunboat, handed over to the local government, and shot. 
Mention may also be made of the remarkable antiquities with 
which the Central States abound. Mr. Fife does not attempt 
any detailed scientific treatment of these, nor of the story of 
the sixteen native races which are said to inhabit this part 
of the continent. He does, however, include an exceedingly 
interesting extract from the Popol Vuh, the sacred book of 
the Quiché, which gives an account of the Creation and Flood 
curiously like that contained in the book of Genesis. 





THE BRAHUIS OF BALUCHISTAN.* 

Waar do most Englishmen, or, for the matter of that, most 
Anglo-Indians, know about the great mountainous tract to 
the north-west of Sind, which contains a full thirteenth of the 
area of the Indian Empire, and yet, so inhospitable are its 
arid valleys, has only “a paltry 1-377th of the teeming 
millions enumerated at the current census”? Not much, we 
suppose, save a vague memory of a broad area, coloured 
partly pink on the maps, to indicate directly administered 
British territory, and partly yellow, to show tracts in which 
the “ Political” gaides indigenous rulers. Yet surely there 
are few more fascinating countries in the world. It was only 
in 1876 that Sir Robert Sandeman negotiated his famous 
treaty with the Khan of Kalat, and already one of the most 
turbulent and pugnacious races knowa has beaten swords 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks. The order 
has gone forth that “nation shall not lift up a sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” ‘The order 
bas been obeyed, though it is enforced by the merest handful 
of British officers, trained, it is true, in the school of one of 
the most gifted of frontier administrators. 

One of these officers, the author of the two books before us, 
is not only filled with the true frontiersman’s enthusiasm 
for his people and his task, but possesses a very pretty gift 
of English style. Many Indian officials have a nimble and 
ready pen, but Mr. Denys Bray has more. His Census 
Report, for all its sober array of facts and figures, has 
a more than statistical or ethnological interest. It is a 
human document, put into singularly arresting and vivid 
English, so that the most careless and lazy reader may for 
once, if he will, be as absorbed in a Government publication 
as in the newest novel, simply because Mr. Bray has a 





* (1) The Life-History of a Braéhii. By Denys Bray; I.C.S. London: The 
Royal Asiatic Society. .[5s. net. ]——(2) A Report.on the Census of Baluchistan, 
By Denys Bray, LC.S. Calcutta: Superintendent of Government Printing. 
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a 
romantic and interesting tale to tell, and tells it with a 
literary vigour not common even among professional men of 
letters. 

Of the many tribes who dwell in the broad area of Baluchi. 
stan the most curious in many respects are the Brahii, if Only 
from the surprising fact that, though since they have become 
Mohammedan their language has borrowed its vocabula 
freely from Afghanistan and Persia, yet it is unmistakably 
Dravidian in structure and mechanism. Which is as if wy. 
were to discover in the mountains of Wales a race using 
speech composed chiefly of English words, but undoubtedly 
Turkish in its syntax and idioms. 

In the little book which the Royal Asiatic Society hag 
wisely published at the charges of the Prize Publication 
Fund, which it owes to the generosity of H.H.the Raja of 
Cochin and other rulers of Dravidian India, Mr. Bray has set 
down the substance of many conversations with Mirza Sher 
Mubammad, himself a Brabii. “I shall tell the tale,” he gays, 
“as it was told to me, jealously preserving its refreshing 
naiveté, its intimacy, and boldness of detail.” The result ix 
a narrative of the most absorbing interest. Let us by all 
means study the aspirations of Young India, the results of 
a hundred and fifty years of British rule. But do not let us 
forget the border tracts, where half-a-dozen young English. 
men find congenial and honourable occupation in studying 
the manners and customs of rough mountaineers as yet 
untouched by the itch for Western culture and Western 
luxury. Mr. Bray's little work is one of the most original 
and fascinating books that have ever been written on an alien 
race. It comes opportunely, if any of us feel inclined to 
despair of our power of conciliating and controlling Eastern 
peoples. The Royal Asiatic Society is to be congratulated 
upon being sponsor to a work whose ethnographical and 
linguistic interest is heightened by a significant vigour of 
style—significant because it shows how keenly the author 
enjoys his frank and familiar intercourse with the tribesmea 
among whom he lives and labours. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE STORY OF A PAGE. 

The Story of a Page. By John L. Heaton. (Harper and 
Brothers. 10s. 6d. net.) —The subject of this solid volume is not 
Thackeray's “ pretty page with the dimpled chin,” nor the 
Victorian boy in buttons, but the editorial page of the New 
York World. Mr. Heaton has set himself the task of tracing 
its influence on American politics during the past generation. 
It is just over thirty years since the paper in question was 
bought from Jay Gould—whose cynical and self-seeking 
methods had reduced its circulation to about ten thousand a 
day—by the late Joseph Pulitzer, one of the most remarkable 
figures in the history of journalism. It is often thought 
that Mr. Pulitzer owed his great material success to his 
unsurpassed skill in presenting the latest news in the most 
striking fashion. But Mr. Heaton makes it clear that his 
chief interest lay in the moulding of public opinion. “ His 
was the journalism of influence, of advocacy, of direction 
He recognized in public opinion the power in modern govern- 
ment, the builder of modern civilization.” Mr, Heaton shows 
in detail how he carried out this task, even under the severe 
disadvantage of practical blindness. The book is a tribute to 
a remarkable personality. 








THE LIFE OF ROBERT TOOMBS. 

The Life of Robert Toombs. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips. 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)}—Comparatively few readers 
in this country are well acquainted with the history of the 
events that led up to the American Civil War from the 
Southern standpoint. Professor Phillips, of the University 
of Michigan, has therefore done good service in presenting 
this elaborate study of the life and policy of Robert Toombs, 
who may be taken as a typical representative of the ante- 
bellum attitude of Georgia. Apart from this source of interest, 
Toombs was himself a very distinguished statesman, 
thoroughly deserving of respectful memory. He was also 
striking type of the old Southern aristocracy. His favourite 
character in-literature was Falstaff, and he himself—more or 
less consciously—displayed certain Falstaffian characteristics. 
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«Bat bis braggadocio was combined with matter-of-factness 
and high purpose ; his comedy was mingled with tragedy ; his 
self-indulgence stopped short at conviviality; and in public 
affairs he was among the most austere of men.” Professor 
Phillips deals almost entirely with Toombs’s public life; and 
though his book is not easy reading, it is worthy of study. 





MEMORIES OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 

Memories of a Soldier's Life. By Sir H. M. Bengough, 
KCB. (Edward Arnold. 8s. 6d. net.)—Sir Harcourt 
Bengough is one of the few survivors of the Crimean 
Campaign left to-day, and we are glad to welcome the 
thoroughly pleasant and manly book in which he has jotted 
down some of his reminiscences. These deal mainly with 
incidents of sport and the lighter side of campaigning in 
India and elsewhere ; he promises us another book which will 
relate the more purely military aspect of his distinguished 
eareer. He entered the Army in 1854 under the old purchase 
system—an Ensign’s commission cost £450, a Lieutenant’s 
£700, a Captain’s £1,100—and tells us that it worked well in 
practice in those days. A promoted ranker seldom makes a 
good officer—though there are brilliant exceptions—* he 
generally knows too much, and the men know it!” In those 
days, too, it was no very unusual experience to see three or 
four men, tied up to the triangles, receive fifty lashes apiece 
before breakfast—“‘and yet this degrading punishment did 
not prevent crime.” These instances show how completely 
Army life has changed since General Bengough entered it. 








MOTORING. 

Motoring. By Algernon E. Berriman. (Metauen and Co, 
Ws. GJ. net.) —The development of the motor-car into “acommon 
object of the country” has given birth to a whole library of 
books dealing with its history and technology. Mr. Berriman 
has been well advised to omit all reference to the history of 
motoring, beyond the two or three introductory pages in 
which he compares the weird and uncomfortable cars of ten 
years ago with the “splendid horseless carriages” of to-day, 
wherein “the motorist enjoys the most luxurious mode of 
travel that has been devised by man.” He is a high authority 
on the subject, having long been technical editor of the Auto, 
and now being chief engineer to a leading company. His 
book is.clearly written and admirably illustrated, and the 
intending motorist could find no better introduction to the 
It begins with general chapters on the choice and 
upkeep of a car, on touring and driving; and then goes on to 
consider the various component parts of the car in detail. A 
specially interesting chapter deals with petrol and its sub- 
stitutes. Mr. Berriman is not sanguine as to the possibility 
of discovering any really cheap fuel for motors, and shows 
reasons why benzol or alcohol is not likely to solve this 
problem, 


subject. 








MARRIAGE ON SMALL MEANS. 


Marriage on Small Means. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. (Constable 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The young man who is meditating matri- 
mony on an exiguous income will be well advised to present 
a copy of this sensible little book to his future bride, and not 
ill advised, perbaps, to discuss its teaching with her. Mrs. 
Peel is extremely practical, and sets forth the various pro- 
blems that will have to be solyed by such a couple in a very 
useful fashion. She deals specially with two classes of home- 
seekers—the lower middle class, who can marry safely on 
£300 a year, with some prospects of an additional hundred in 
the near future, and the upper middle class, for -whom £700, 
increasing to about £1,000, will suffice. For both classes she 
explains the burdens that will bave to be borne and the trials 
that will have to be faced, with illustrative budgets taken 
from actual experience. In both cases the essence of her 
advice iz, not to lose the substance through snatching at the 
shadow—not to waste in pretension the money that would 
otherwise suffice for comfort. The curse of most middle-class 
life is the imaginary need to do what others do—even Mrs, 
Peel is weak enough to admit that you must give champagne 
to mere acquaintances, though “an inexpensive white wine” 
will do for intimate friends ! 
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TWO COOKERY BOOKS. 

The Kitchen Garden and the Cook. By Cecilia Maria Pearse. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 5s, net.)—This “alphabetical guide to 
the cultivation of vegetables, with recipes for cooking them,” 
is well arranged and pleasantly written. Some of the receipts, 
the author tells us, have been collected from other books, 
while for the “ cultural directions” she owes “thanks to Mr. 
C. A. Curtis, author of The Small Garden Useful.” Much 
attention is given to matters of detail, and rightly so, for 
precision is as important in the garden as it is in the kitchen, 
if economy and plenty are to walk hand in hand. On the 
first page we find this piece of good advice: “To avoid any 
offensive smell caused by cabbage or otber greens put a piece 
of bread or toast with them while cooking; this will absorb 
the odour.” The artichoke is naturally the first vegetable on 
the list, and after describing the methods of cultivation 
for the various kinds, globe, Jerusalem, and Chinese, the 
author gives us a number of excellent and uncommon 
receipts, which are particularly welcome in the winter for the 
Jerusalem and Chinese varieties, which some people are apt to 
consider only fit for soup and for plain boiling. The French 
plan of eating globe artichokes raw with a little oil and 
vinegar dressing is not mentioned, but this form of salad, as 
well as others of raw green peas and beans which are popular 
in the South, would no doubt be thought unwholesome if not 
unappetizing by English people. We have here, however, 
directions for the growing and preparing of other salads in 
very great variety, from lettuce to young bramble shoots and 
stuffed prunes. The chapter on “ Cakes and Puddings with- 
out Eggs” will be eagerly read by country housewives when 
the hens are not laying, and that on “ Successional Cropping 
in Small Gardens” contains much practical advice for the 
successful management of a “plot of ground of about one- 
tenth of an acre.” We may here mention Cooking 
by Gas, by Madame de Lissa, published by Mr. Andrew 
Melrose at 7d. net. It is a wsefal little book, and though 
it inclines in the direction of “ reformed” food, receipts for 
meat dishes are included. We must, however, protest against 
the author's desire for extreme thriftiness, which she would 
carry to dreadful lengths in regard to bones, 





DRESS DESIGN. 

Dress Design. By Talbot Hughes. Illustrated by the 
Author. (John Hogg. 7s. 6d. net.}—This is a new volume 
of “The Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks,” 
edited by Mr. W. R. Lethaby, who in a short general pre- 
face discusses “the blending of handwork and thought.” 
Mr. Talbot Hughes treats his subject in a practical manner. 
“A special feature,” he says, “has been made of supplying 
the maker or designer of dress with actual proportions and 
patterns, shaped from antique dresses, as far back as they 
could be obtained.” Many of the costumes on which this 
book has been founded were collected by the anthor, 
exhibited at Messrs. Harrods’, and then “ presented to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum as a gift to the nation by 
the directors of that firm.” Those interested in the designing 
of dress will therefore be able to refer for information to the 
actual costumes, as well as to the clear descriptions and 
excellent and numerous collotype and diagrammatic illus- 
trations inthis book. Prehistoric dress is shortly passed over, 
and there seems but little that can be fully described until 
after the tenth century. The author believes that “ the purest 
beauty is found in the simple forms of dress and decoration 
from the twelth to the. fifteenth centuries.” He not only 
gives descriptions and pictures of complete dresses, both 
male and female, but also of such accessories as boots and 
shoes, headdresses, waistcoats, and even aprons. This inter- 
esting and useful little book takes us down to early Victorian 
times, and ends with a “ detailed list of scaled patterns ” and 
an index. 





THE BANKSIDE COSTUME BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
The Bankside Costume Book for Children. Written and 


Tilustrated by Melicent Stone. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.)\—This companion volume to the Bankside 
Acting Shakespeare contains a great deal of practical advice 
on the designing and making of stage costumes. Though it is 
intended to be a help to people who are arranging children’s 
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performances, we have no doubt that many amateur actors 
of historical or romantic plays will find much to interest 
them in these excellent descriptions of economical, but at the 
same time effective, dresses. Miss Stone has given us a great 
deal of information in a small space, but the book has been 
well arranged, and is therefore easy to consult. We can learn 
how to make a Greek dress without cutting the material, to 
construct a cloak for Prospero, and, among many other things, 
to make serviceable armour, and crowns for kings and queens. 
There are plenty of clear diagrams and pictures, lists of plays 
and characters, and an index. 








OLD ENGLISH PATTERN BOOKS OF THE METAL 


TRADES, 


Old English Pattern Books of the Metal Trades. (His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 6d.)—This is one of the cata- 
logues of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Sir Cecil Smith 
says ina note that it has been compiled by Mr. W. A. Young, 
and that Mr. E. F. Strange, of the Department of Engraving, 
Illustration, and Design, has contributed a short preface “on 
the historical side of the question.” This pamphlet will be 
found interesting and suggestive by the lover and collector of 
old things, and more particularly so if he carries his researches 
so far as to consult the original catalogues, which “can be 
seen by visitors in the Students’ Room of the Department 
(Room 71) at any time when the Museum is open, except 
Sundays.” Half the pamphlet consists of excellent descriptive 
notes, the rest being illustrations, which we commend to the 
attention of modern designers of domestic articles, who would 
do well to study the graceful lines of much of the old work. 








The Law of Domestic Servants. By J. D. Casswell. 
(Jordan and Sons. 1s. 6d. net.)—This useful little handbook 
contains, in addition to the ordinary common and statute 
law on the subject with which it deals, chapters on old-age 
pensions and national health insurance. It is clearly written, 
and should be of use both to servants and egeagams, 





FROM... 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


THE GLORY OF GOING ON. By the Right en. 
WILLIAM COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. From the ‘Addresses 
given in the Home of the Epiphany, Truro. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

* Straightforward and simple, these addresses have all the Bishop's admirable 
spirit | and optimism,’ "—Athenzum. 





FATHER STANTON. By ny Cuayton. Paper 


1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. A popular, up-to-date Life of Father Stanton, 
writtten with an intimate personal knowledge, Uniform with the Author's 
Life of Father Dolling, now in its 4th Edition. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION & DR. MONTES- 
SORI. By the Rev. CECIL GRANT, sometime Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Head Master of St. George’ s School, Harpenden. With 
Preface by Dr. SALEEBY, Cloth boards, 2e. 6d. net. 

Mr. Grant, himself the pioneer of that return to Nature which mingles both 
sexes and all ages in one boarding-school, drives home his point that Dr. 
Montessori opens out for the world a new era in education. England and 
America are grievously misunderstanding her message (witness the fatal “ ran 
wild”’ fallacy), and the “_ remedy is a model school approved and supervised 
by Dr Montessori herself, 








HOUSE OF LAYMEN — PROVINCE OF 
CANTERBURY.—A Full Report of the Session, 20th Novem- 
ber, 1913. A Special Session for the consideration of the Committee's 
Keyport and Draft Education Bill, Paper cover, 6d. net. The Reports of 
the two previous Sessions, 6d. net each. 





THE BANKSIDE BOOK OF COSTUME 
FOR CHILDREN. Written and Lilustrated by MELICENT STONE. 
2s. Gd. net. This volume provides a simple handbook to costume and 
contains full and clear directions for making the costumes described. It 
is above all PRACTICAL. 

“Can be recommended heartily for use by any schools or young people who 
contemplate adding Shakespeare to their dram: atic repe rtoire.’ *— Guardian, 


A WAYFARER’S FAITH. psy T. EDMUND 
HARVEY, M.P. Cloth boards, 1s, 6d. net. 

**There are times when even the most hardened reviewer is glad to allow 
himself the pleasure of unstinted praise. Such an impulse is strongly roused 
by this exquisite little book, small in size and very small in price, yet of extra- 
ordinary worth. Itis indeed pure gold, good all through.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 





A Most Important Work. 3rd Edition. 


MARRIAGE AND THE SEX PROBLEM. 
By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, — Lecturer in Ethics and Psychology at 
the University of Zurich. nslated by Merrick Booru, B.Sc., Ph.D, 
Cloth, 6s. net, 

“The most satisfactory book on this question.’"—T.P.’s Weekly. 
Over 40,000 copies ot this work have been sold in Germany. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 
aad #4 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 


Early Spring Announcements, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


THE COMMONPLACE _ 
AND CLEMENTINE 


By MABEL INCE 
Author of “The Wisdom of Waiting.” 


UNA 
AND THE LIONS 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


Author of “Service,” &c. 


SLAVES 
OF CHANCE 


By HENRY FARMER 


Author of “Mammon and Lady Margot.” 


MONKSBRIDGE 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH 


Author of “Marotz,” &c, 


LOVE 
IN A THIRSTY LAND 


By A. C. INCHBOLD [Shortly 
Author of “The Road of No Return,” 


THE 
CUCKOO LAMB 


By HORACE W. C. NEWTE 


Author of “ Pansy Meares,” &c. 


ART 


By CLIVE BELL 
With Illustrations. 


[Feb. 5 


[ Feb. 2 


[Shortly 


&o, 


[ Shortly 





[Shortly 


Post 8vo, buckram. 5s. net. 


FROM THE THAMES TO 


THE NETHERLANDS 


A Voyage in the Waterways of 
Zealand and down the Belgian 
Coast. 

By CHAS, PEARS [Shortly 


Author of “From the Thames to the Seine.” With numerous 
Illustrations in Colour, Monochrome, and Line by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 


MY DAYS OF ADVEN- 
TURE — THE FALL OF 
FRANCE, 1870-71. [Shortly 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 

(Le Petit Homme Rouge), Author of “The Court of the 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—e—— 


Y far the most interesting and startling event of the 
week has been the deportation of the ten Labour leaders 
by the Government of the South African Union. The leaders 
were arrested during the strike and imprisoned in the fort 
at Johannesburg. On Monday night they were roused 
from their sleep and taken in a prison-van to a suburban 
railway station. There they were placed in a special 
train, and taken under armed escort to Durban. They 
arrived at Durban on Wednesday, and were instantly put 
on board the ‘ Umgeni,’ in which the greater part of 
the accommodation had been reserved for the Government. 
The steamer, which is owned by Messrs. Bullard, King, and 
Co., at once started for England. She is stated to be carry- 
ing seven ordinary passengers as well as the deported men, 
and is to touch nowhere except at Las Palmas. General Botha 
is asking the South African Parliament for an indemnity for 
the illegal and extra-legal measures, including, of course, the 
deportation, which he has taken during the strike. 


Before the Supreme Court of the Transvaal at Pretoria on 
Wednesday application was made for an order to restrain the 
Government from deporting the Labour leaders, but Mr. 
Justice Wessels declared that the information was insufficient 
to entitle him to act. The Court could not assume that the 
Government were going to kidnap citizens and send them away 
except by virtue of some Act of Parliament. He was unable 
toact upon mere rumour. It is not our business to pro- 
nounce judgment on General Botha’s action, especially as 
we do not know the facts, but nu doubt we shall obtain a 
full statement of his case when he goes to Parliament for his 
Act of Indemnity. We may point out, however, that even 
if he fails to show that his action was justified, no cuse 
will arise for interference from London with the Govern- 
ment of the Union. The right of self-government conceded 
toa community necessarily involves the right to do wrong as 
wellas todo right. Otherwise the alleged freedom will be a 
sham. To say toa man or a nation, “ You are perfectly free 
to do anything of which we approve,” is the merest mockery. 

At the Conference of the Labour Party which has been sitting 
at Glasgow, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald moved on Wednesday a 
resolution “ emphatically protesting against the suppression of 





Trade Union action in South Africa by armed force,” express- 
ing sympathy with the deported men, and demanding a full 
inquiry into the facts of the case, especially the responsibility 
of Lord Gladstone. The party, added Mr. Ramsay MucDonald 
would raise the question in the House of Commons. He went 
on to say that if there was no Imperial authority vested with 
the power of stopping that surt of thing—i.c., action like that 
of General Botha—“ it was about time that there was.” Mr, 
Wardle said that if “State railways” meant that the conditions 
of the men in South Africa were to be common to such railways, 
then he was couvinced that State railways in the future would 
have the most active opposition of Labour. Mr. Keir Hardie 
declared that when it came to signing the indemnity, they 
must take a definite line in Parliament. Ultimately the 
resolution was carried with the addition that “if necessary’ 
Lord Gladstone should be recalled. Though the words of 
the Labour leaders are bold, we have not the slightest doubt 
that when they go to the House of Commons they will be as 
tame as white mice, and will, as usual, march into whatever 
lobby the Liberal Whips direct them. 


What the “definite line” mentioned by Mr. Keir Hardie is 
to be was made more clear on Thursday at a demonstration in 
Glasgow. Mr. Keir Hardie then moved a resolution calling 
upon the Government “to instruct Lord Gladstone to refuse 
to sanction the proposed Indemnity Bill until it has been 
referred to his Majesty the King for consideration.” Thus 
the Labour Party, by going mad, qualifies for destruction. 
What a picture they make, these Jacobins, “ dragging in” the 
King in order to destroy the self-government which eight yeara 
ago they were furiously demanding should be set up ! 








We have dealt elsewhere with some of the curious Conati- 
tutional aspects of General Botha’s action, but may point 
out here that some very interesting points of private law 
also arise. What is the position of the officers and crew of the 
steamer ‘ Umgeni’ and of the company which owns her? It 
seems to us that primd facie they are guilty of false imprison- 
ment, for in an illegal act it is useless to plead the orders of an 
Executive Government if those orders are illegal. No doubt the 
Act of Indemnity will completely clear the owners and officers 
of their illegal action—i.e., in the false imprisonment of the 
deported men—as far as the jurisdiction of the South African 
Courts will carry. As long as they are within that juris- 
diction no one will be able to challenge their action 
before a South African Court; or if they are challenged 
they will have a complete answer. But how about the 
crime of false imprisonment upon the high seas? We are 
not learned enough in the questions of Admiralty juarisdic- 
tion to decide or even to guess upon such a point, but 
clearly it is one which will have to be considered, 


When the s ip comes into English waters and is alongside 
an English quay, what will be the position then? In that 
case the parties will be within the jurisdiction of the Court 
of King’s Bench, and we presume that that Court, though 
it would, of course, have to take cognizance of a Colonial 
Act of Indemnity as far as that Act would carry, would not 
and could not take cognizance of it outside the area of South 
Africa, In other words, the Indemnity Act would, as it seems 
to us, be no answer to an action for false imprisonment on the 
high seas or in British waters brought in an English Court 
against British subjects. The question that the owners 
and officers of the steamer ‘Umgeni’ will have to answer 
is: “By what right did you detain these men and 
restrain their liberty?” The answer that the company and 
its agents mistook them for ordinary first-class passengers is 
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hardly likely to be held good, especially as we may be sure 
that the strike leaders were “ sea lawyers” enough to demand 
their liberty at starting and at various'stages of the voyage. 


The ‘Umgeni’ is, we believe, not fitted with wireless, but 
if she were, and the captain took counsel’s opinion thereby, we 
can imagine his being advised from this side to come as near as 
possible to the shore on a calm day and then put the deported 
men into a boat with oars and advise them to row themselves to 
land—say toa nice sandy beach on the coast of Devonshire 
—and finally to turn his vessel round and seek, “ full steam 
abead,” the jurisdiction of the Colonial Courts and the Colonial 
Act of Indemnity. Possibly our conception of the law is wrong, 
but these are the considerations which, at any rate, strike a lay 
mind. And here let us say that though we raise these legal 
points as of great interest, it must not be supposed that our 
personal sympathies are against the action of General Botha. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to think, taking all the 
circumstances into account, that he very likely did the right 
thing, and that when the whole story is told his action may 
prove to have avoided bloodshed and anarchy of a kind which 
might have set all South Africa aflame. 


We note with satisfaction that the Union Government of 
South Africa have decided to remit the sentence of one month’s 
imprisonment passed on Mr. F. P. Creswell, the leader of the 
Independent Labour Party. Mr. Creswell, who was charged 
with publishing a leaflet urging the workers to stand firm by 
the strike while abstaining from violence, maintained that he 
had always spoken against violence, and that every man had a 
right to refuse to work, and he petitioned the Supreme Court to 
be released on the ground that the Magistrate who sentenced 
him had wrongly claimed to administer martial law, and 
that the Court sat in judgment at a time when no state of 
war, riot, or disturbance existed on the Rand. A rule had 
been granted by Judge Wessels, but the Government resolved 
to remit the sentence on the ground, so it is alleged, that they 
were loth to deprive the Labour Party of one of its principal 
spokesmen in Parliament during the discussion of martial 
law and the recent industrial disturbances. Mr. Creswell’s 
views on Labour questions are open to grave criticism, but we 
believe it to be the case that he has exerted a restraining 
influence on the extremists, and no one who is acquainted 
with his antecedents and the great sacrifices that he has made 
for his convictions can for a moment doubt his sincerity and 
disinterestedness, 


The Zabern crisis has come to an end, as we expected, 
leaving everything much as it was before. The military 
despotism is maintained, and the majority of the Reichstag 
have failed, in characteristic manner, to press home the 
vote of censure which they carried early in December. On 
Friday week Herr von Bethmann Hollweg answered inter- 
pellations in the Reichstag, and the Centre and the National 
Liberals left the Socialists to atter their indignation alone. 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg made a speech on the familiar 
lines, arguing that Germany owed everything to her Army 
and must preserve the authority and honour of that Army. 
Cases must occasionally arise when it was necessary for the 
Army to supersede the civil law, but as a matter of fact it 
had never been necessary to invoke the Cabinet Order of 
1820 until the other day at Zabern—a delightfully ingenious 
way of distorting the fact that an obsolete Order belonging 
to the days of Prussian patriarchal rule before the German 
Empire existed has enjoyed a grotesque revival. Dr. Frank 
described the actions of the Crown Prince as “ insupportable 
interference,” and added (according to Reuter): “We are 
glad of it, because it stirs up the people and makes them 
see that if the future Emperor interferes in public affairs 
in such a manner, they must take their destinies into their 
own hands.” 


The debate was continued last Saturday, when two resolu- 
tions were carried. The first resolution was moved by the 
Centre asking the Federal Council to see that the conditions 
upon which the military can intervene in police matters shall 
be determined with uniformity and in a way that secures civil 
independence. The National Liberal motion merely asked 
the Imperial Chancellor to inform the Reichstag of the result 
of the promised inquiry into the Army Orders. The most 
interesting fact of the debate was that on this day not a 
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single Minister was present and no member of the Federal 
Council. In the evening the Government rubbed in the fact 
that the great civil protest had come to nothing by issuing a 
communiqué to the effect that German Governments were not 
in the habit of taking part in debates on resolutions moved 
from the body of the Chamber. It was pointed out that the 
Government had “ no basis of negotiation ” with the Reichstag, 
which is another way of reminding the Reichstag that it cannot 
propose legislation. A final snub was administered to the 
Reichstag in the statement that as regards its “wishes 
expressed in general terms” the Chancellor had nothing to 
add to his words of the previous day. 


So far as Alsace-Lorraine itself is concerned, the sequel was 
announced in the papers of Friday. The Statthalter and the 
four principal Ministers of Alsace-Lorraine have resigned. It 
scems that the Statthalter, Count Wedel, offered his resigna- 
tion lust month, but was persuaded provisionally to withdraw 
it. The attitude of the Emperor is not yet known. The 
resignations have caused no surprise; but it is said that the 
Imperial Government wished to prevent any announcement on 
the subject until plans for dealing with the situation had 
been formed. The determination of the Statthalter and the 
Ministers is proved by their insistence on publishing their 
resignations at once. The Statthalter has been extremely 
popular in Alsace-Lorraine. As though to indicate his 
sympathy with the military pretensions, the Emperor, if the 
reports in the German papers are not untrue, received the 
officials of the Reichstag on his birthday with studied 
curtness, 


The President of the Portuguese Republic, Senhor 
Arriaga, having stated that he would like to consult 
the leaders of the various parties with a view to forming 
a non-party Cabinet, Dr. Affonso Costa, the Prime 
Minister, and his Ministry have resigned. President Arriaga 
belongs to the Moderate Republicans, and is believed to 
favour a political amnesty on broad lines and a modification 
of the existing law controlling public worship and the Church. 
Unfortunately, as the Parliament supports Dr. Costa, his 
resignation cannot be regarded in the light of a concession to 
moderating influences. His action may possibly be only a 
ease of reculer pour mieux sauter, asa non-party Cabinet, even if 
it be formed, is unlikely to secure the confidence of Parlia- 
ment, and in the case of a General Election, Dr. Costa and the 
Carbonaria may still dominate the situation. 


The Opposition in Sweden have presented counter-pro- 
posals to the Government's scheme for naval defence, as they 
are not satisfied that the scheme is adequate. A remarkable 
fact of the movement is the determination of the peasants— 
who, as the Times correspondent says in Wednesday’s paper, 
have been accustomed to express their mind boldly ever since 
the days of the Vasas—to organize a demonstration in favour of 
the counter-proposals. Their plan is to march to Stockholm 
and inform the King that they are willing to bear the burden 
of increased armaments for defence, and that in their opinion 
stronger measures should be taken at once. Twenty thousand 
peasants are expected to take part in the demonstration. This 
movement is comparable with the vote by which the Swiss 
democracy voluntarily increased the term of their military 
service. Both are acts of dutiful self-sacrifice which might 
make one proud to belong to either of the countries capable 
of them. We commend them to the attention of the opponents 
of compulsory military training in Great Britain, and of those 
who think that no enthusiasm can ever be aroused in working 
men except by a direct appeal to self-interest. 


The Times of Tuesday published from its special corre- 
spondent at the Hague a most interesting account of the 
plans for draining the Zuider Zee. By this draining eight 
hundred and fifteen square miles of land will be reclaimed, 
and the remaining five hundred and fifty-seven square miles 
will be eonverted into a fresh-water lake. The lake, which 
will be protected from the inflowing waters of the North 
Sea by a great dam eighteen miles long, will provide a 
reservoir of fresh water and will sweeten the water in all the 
canals. At present Holland suffers from almost universal 
brackish water. The sea fisheries of the Zuider Zee will be 
ées‘royed, but the Government are providing in their Bill for 
the compensation of the fishermen, who are expected to buy 
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new vessels and take to fishing in the North Sea. No doubt 


this reclamation is urgently needed, yet we who are not 
personally affected by Dutch land-hunger cannot help 
gelfishly regretting the passing of those scenes which seemed 
not to have changed much since the days of Vandevelde. 


The Eclair ia to be congratulated on the successful carrying 
out of an exquisite hoax. M. Birault, of that paper, who is 
evidently a past-master of the fine art of fumisterie, invented 
a fictitious Republican celebrity with the imposing name of 
Hégésippe Simon, and sent out appeals wholesale to Deputies, 
Senators, and Municipal Councillors to join the Committee 
formed to do him honour. A selection of the answers have 
been published by the clair, and supply rich food for mirth. 
Several of the victims were ready to make speeches about this 
French “ General John Regan,” and one confiding Senator of 
the Pyrenees sent a list of his electors whom he wished to be 
invited to hear his oration. A former Under-Secretary fell as 
deeply into the trap by referring to Hégésippe as “ the glory 
of our democracy.” Best of all was the letter from a member 
of the Paris Municipal Council who expressed his willingness 
to support the “work undertaken on behalf of the great 
democrat,” and in order to do justice to the occasion 
ingenuously begged M. Birault to send him “the documents 
necessary for the composition of his speech.” Newspaper 
hoaxes are generally worked at the expenss of the newspapers. 
M. Birault’s exploit turns the tables on the public with a 
delicate ingenuity characteristic of his race. 





Mr. Walter Long, speaking at Nottingham on Wednesday 
night, drew attention to the statement made by Mr. Birrell on 
Monday—that before civil war began Mr. Asquith would have 
stated to the world the opportunity which had been offered 
to Ulster and which Ulster had refused. We agree with 
Mr. Long in finding it difficult to be sure of the exact mean- 
ing of Mr. Birrell’s words, On Friday Mr. Birrell, however, 
came to the rescue with a letter in the Times. He says :— 

“The only ‘offer’ I referred to—and I did so in unmistakable 
terms—was the public offer made by the Prime Minister, and 
repeated by other speakers on scores of occasions and by this 
time known to everybody—namely, that, subject to certain con- 
ditions, the whole case of Ulster will be considered and hor 
grievances met, if possible. . . . I repudiate altogether the false 
inference that I was referring to private conversations—which, 
indeed, never crossed my thoughts whilst I was speaking. My 
words had reference only to what has been already said in public 
and must hereafter be said in Parliament. Mr. Long is mistaken 
in supposing that I told the audience that Ulster will refuso. I 
have no reason to believe anything of the kind, and in any event 
Ulster cannot refuse an offer until it is made.” 


Tn other words, Mr. Asquith has made an offer of an offer. 
The nature of the second or matured “ offer” (not to be con- 
fused with the “offer” already made, though Mr. Birrell’s 
language, we must say, rather encourages confusion), we are 
not to know till Mr. Asquith reveals it in Parliament. Mr. 
Asquith, we greatly fear, is, after all, only willing to offer 
Ulster something which she has said from the beginning 
she cannot and will not accept. It is the old story of the 
fish being asked what sauce they would like to be cooked with. 
When they say that they do not wish to be cooked at all, they 
are told that they wander from the point and are wicked and 
ungrateful creatures. There is only one genuine and sincere 
offer which can be made to the people who are determined 
to fight to the death rather than be placed under a Dublin 
Parliament, and that is to exclude them from the operation 
of the Act. Home Rule per se may be a good or a bad thing, 
but whatever the decision on that abstract point, it must be 
sinning against their own light for those who believe that the 
will of the local majority should prevail to shoot down the 
local majority in Ulster because they do not wish to pass 
under the authority of a Government which they detest. To 
kill men in Ulster for that reason is murder, and those who 
do such deeds will be guilty of murder. 


The coal strike in London, which lasted a week, was ended bya 
settlement arrived at on Wednesday. Most of the men have now 
returned to work at the old rates of pay, with the addition of 
certain concessions which were offered by the masters’ Society 
on the 20th, but not accepted till the 28th. The men's chief 
demand—an extra penny per ton for both loaders and carmen 
—has not been granted by the general body of employers, but 








the decision of two firms to pay the additional penny is 
claimed by the Union leaders as a partial victory. Mean- 
while the deadlock in the building trade over the penalty 
pledge continues. The President of the London Building 
Industries Federation, addressing a mass meeting of men ou 
Wednesday, said be was quite prepared that the Union leaders 
should give some guarantee that the agreements entered 
into with employers should be carried out; at the same time, 
a resolution was unanimously carried declaring that no settle- 
ment can be acceptable which does not remedy outstanding 
grievances by providing for improved working conditions. 
Simultaneously the Master Builders’ Federation passed a 
resolution supporting the action of the London employers, 
and asserting that working-rule agreements with operatives’ 
associations are valueless unless backed up by sufficient dis 
ciplinary power to secure their observance by both parties. 


At the annual meeting of the City of London Territorial Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday, Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood announced 
his zesignation of the chairmanship, which he has held for the 
last five years. Hoe had been anxious to retire two years axOr 
but had remained on out of admiration for the efforts of some 
of his colleagues, “the patriotic few who endeavoured to 
carry out the work of the nation.” Yet in spite of all these 
efforts—involving infinite pains and great personal expense— 
the City was still two thousand seven hundred short of the 
small force of eleven thousand which was its quota of the 
defensive forces of the country; they were, moreover, several 
hundreds short of the number to which they attained two 
years ago. He must admit, therefore, that they had been 
unsuccessful, and he could do no more. Sir Evelyn Wood 
added that personally he had never concealed his opinion that 
the military defence of the United Kingdom could only be 
secured by the universal military training for home defence 
of every male adult. Sir Evelyn Wood, who entered the Navy 
more than sixty years ago, had passed his seventieth year 
when he took up the chairmanship of the City of London 
Territorial Association. He bas left nothing undone to build up 
the system, and no one can wonder at his resignation in view 
of the inadequate results which have attended his cxertions 
and those of his colleagues. 








The Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
Council, on the recommendation of the Chief Officer of the 
Brigade, have decided to award their silver medal to Fireman 
Reuben Studd for extraordinary bravery shown at the fire at 
Hyde Park Chambers on December 22nd. It appears that 
three women were on a ledge on the seventh floor at a 
height of eighty feet from the ground on the western side of 
the building, where there is a thoroughfare only fourteen 
feet in width, and that Fireman Studd, having scaled the ledge 
with a hook ladder in the dark, brought the women down to 
the parapet on the sixth floor. There he refixed the ladder, 
but, owing to an intervening cornice, the lower part of the 
ladder stood two feet out from the building. Having managed 
to swing himself into the window on the filth floor, he was 
able by great efforts to pull the women off the ladder through 
the window. The Chief Officer stated that Studd’s action was 
the bravest that had occurred within his experience, and the 
record of his exploit, which we have given in an extremely 
condensed form, certainly bears out this high testimony. 

Lord Denman has resigned the Governor-Generalship of 
Australia, which he has held since 1911, owing to ill-health, 
and Lord Chelmsford has been unofficially designated as his 
successor. Lord Chelmsford, who was appointed Governor of 
Queensland by the late Unionist Government in 1905, was trans- 
ferred to New South Wales by the present Administration in 
1909. Since his return to England he has been a most active 
and useful member of the London County Council, In view of 
his academic and athletic distinction—he was « Fellow of All 
Souls and Captain of the Oxford Eleven—his fine public 
record and long residence in Australia, it is not too much to 
say that there is no one better equipped for the post or whose 
appointment would give greater satisfaction throughout the 
Commonwealth. 


—_— 











Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 763—Friday week 74. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN DEPORTATIONS. 


_ deportation of the South African strike leaders 

by the executive act of the Cape Government raises 
a very large crop of questions, legal, constitutional, and 
political. The merits of the action of General Botha’s 
Government we do not mean to discuss. In the first 
place, the South African Union has been endowed, 
and rightly endowed, with complete self-government. 
Unless, then, we are to render inoperative the principle 
upon which the Empire is based—the principle that 
the self-governing Colonies manage their own domestic 
affairs in their own way, and have a right to do what 
people in England think wrong as well as what people 
in England think right—we have no power here to chal- 
lenge the action of the South African Government. If 
they are only to be allowed to govern themselves as long 
as they do what the British public, or rather a section 
of it, thinks sound, then the self-governing Colonies must 
cease to be self-governing and become mere dependencies. 
Public opinion here has, of course, perfect liberty to 
protest and to criticize as much as it likes, but it has no 
right of interference, either through Executive or Par- 
liamentary action, or through the Royal veto, unless, 
of course, Parliament is prepared to try to do what 
George IIT. and Lord North failed in doing. 

It may be said, perhaps, that this is not a fair way 
of putting it. Though we leave the South African Union 
to govern itself, we have a right, it may be contended, 
to expect that that Government will rule only by due 
process of law. This view, however, will not really prove 
helpful in the present instance. General Botha’s case 
is, of course, that he had to deal with a revolutionary 
situation, that in order to save his country from anarchy 
and destruction he was obliged to adopt extra-legal 
methods, and that in doing so he had the support of 
the Legislature ofthe Union. If the Union Parliament are 
willing, as it is admitted they are willing, to give him 
an Act of Indemnity for all he has done, then his illegal 
acts will become legal, and no one here will have a right to 
challenge them. In other words, if the people of South 
Africa choose to manage their affairs in this particular way, 
and to legislate by subsequent endorsement, no one here 
ean deny them this right, provided, of course, that they do 
not step outside their own area of jurisdiction. 

But though we do not intend to discuss whether in the 
abstract General Botha’s Government have behaved rightly, 
partly because we have not all the facts before us, and 
partly because such discussion is useless, there are other 
aspects of the problem which are well worth the attention 
of the British people. The action of the South African 
Executive and the effect it has had here are full of lessons 
for us at the present political crisis. The first and most 
important of these lessons is to be found in the violence 
of the protests which are being made in the Radical Press 
and by the Labour leaders at the Glasgow Conference. 
These protests, or we should rather say threats of inter- 
ference with the internal self-government of South Africa, 
show us as by a lightning-flash how utterly unreal is all the 
present talk about Federalism, or even about Home Rule. 
Ailthe schemes of the Federalists and Home Rulers and 
advocates of domestic self-government are based upon the 
notion that certain parts of the country—for the moment 
Ireland, but later Scotland, Wales, &c., &e.—are to manage 
their own affairs, “run their own show,” and be free of 
the vexatious interference of Westminster. Now we 
should like to ask, if an act like that of the South African 
Government, committed in a country which is six 
thousand miles away, and one which in the matter of finance 
is absolutely autonomous and independent —a country, that 
is, which draws not a single sixpence of subsidy from the 
Mother Country or from the Imperial Parliament—is to 
be denounced as illegal and unbearable, and to be chal- 
Jenged in the House of Commons, what is likely to happen 
when the Irish Parliament does something which the 
Labour leaders or some other section of the community 
—let us say our Nonconformist educationists—regard 
with detestation ? 

If the assent of the Sovereign to a South African Bill of 
Indemnity is to be debated in the House of Commons, as we 
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are told it isto be, what chance is there of our ayoidj 
disputable Irish Acts being considered under the theoretical} 
reserve powers of the Imperial Legislature? But if such 
Acts are to be discussed here, where is the alleged advan. 
tage of getting rid of Irish affairs? In truth, we are “y 
against” the ineradicable belief of the party politician 
that things can be and not be at the same time. he fact 
is that the men who talk most about local autonomy really 
mean it least. Their treatment of Ulster, indeed, is g 
signal proof of this. The Ulster people are at the moment 
putting forward a claim for the recognition of their right 
to decide their own political fate. The claim happens, how. 
ever, to be one which is not liked by our Jacobins. There. 
fore, with the calmest indifference and inconsistency, they 
propose to beat down this claim by the machine-gun and 
the bayonet. People are to govern themselves only when 
they are willing to do so in the way that the Jacobins think 
right. There is to be perfect liberty to do what the 
Jacobins think proper, but no liberty to do the reverse. 

No doubt in the case of South Africa the Labour 
leaders’ protests will prove wholly unavailing, for the very 
good reason that the Government bere, which the Labour 
leaders help to control, would not be mad enough to attempt 
to coerce United South Africa. Such an adventure ig 
unthinkable for Mr. Asquith. When, however, the ques- 
tion of interfering in Ireland arises it will, of course, be 
very different. There we shall not only have the physical 
power to interfere, but the huge subsidy which we are to 
pay to Ireland will give substantial grounds for such inter. 
ference. Ina word, General Botha’s State stroke, if the 
country will only mark it, shows the sheer nonsense of 
Federalism. However much we may talk about local 
autonomy, the whole march of events is really towards 
centralization and unification as opposed to autonomy, 
We may establish a paper Home Rule in Ireland or 
throughout the United Kingdom, but at the first strain 
the whole thing will go to pieces and we shall learn, but 
very possibly only after a good deal of bloodshed, and 
certainly after a vast amount of expenditure, that the 
incorporating Union is the only way of regulating the 
relations between the two islands and the three kingdoms, 

Another entirely different, but nevertheless very im- 
portant, lesson is to be found in what has just happened in 
South Africa. Shortly, it is this. A Government who 
are face to face with a revolutionary situation, and 
determined to deal with it promptly and in a way 
which will avoid bloodshed, are bound to commit what 
are technically illegal acts—bound to ask the nation 
and the Legislature to trust them implicitly while the 
social tie is broken, and to rely upon obtaining later 
indemnity for their illegal acts and for their indifference to 
the technicalities of the law. Indeed, we would go so far as 
to say that in English history, and probably in the history 
of other countries, vo rebellion has ever been success- 
fully dealt with except in this way. Let us apply this 
lesson. It means that if our Government really intend 
not to listen to the demands of Ulster, but to treat her 
people as mutineers and rebels, and are determined to 
carry their Bill at all costs and force Ulster under a Dublin 
Parliament, they can only do so successfully—i.e., without 
serious bloodshed—by acting upon the lines upon which 
General Botha acted. They must proclaim martial law, 
which, of course, means no law but the will of the 
agents of Government, civil and military, and arrest, 
imprison, and deport freely, thinking nothing of the legal 
position, but only of how to make their will dominant and 
their authority respected. To be specific, they must, the 
moment their Bill is passed, seize and deport all the Ulster 
leaders and break up the Ulster military organization before 
it has time to mobilize or concentrate, or is able to have 
recourse to offensive belligerent acts. This done, they 
must, of course, go to Parliament and ask for an Act of 
Indemnity for the illegalities committed by them and their 
agents, relying upon the Legislature giving them such 
indemnity because they have saved the country from 
bloodshed. 

But now comes in the difficulty of which the present 
Government, as far as we can see, never thought when they 
committed themselves to the policy of coercing Ulster if 
Ulster refused togoundera Dublin Parliament. The Imperial 
Parliament would not grant them an Act of Indemnity for 
illegal acts committed by them and their agents in coercing 
Ulster. The House of Commons would no doubt do so by 
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a large majority, but unfortunately for the Government it 
still takes two Houses to pass an Act, and the House of 
Lords, needless to say, would never dream of endorsing 
the coercion of Ulster by an Act of Indemnity. Acts of 
Indemnity to be of any use must be passed at once through 
all their stages. It would be idle to try to pass one under 
the Parliament Act with its two years’ delay. During 
that time the Courts would have been put in motion 
against the Government, and their agents and half the 
Cabinet and their chief military and civil officers would 
have been convicted of illegal acts. For the first time in 
our history the Executive Government are unable to use the 
tremendous weapon of an Act of Indemnity. Their only 
recourse would be a General Election. No doubt success 
here would technically not relieve them, but in effect if 
they were returned by a large majority the Government 
would be absolved. But dare a Government, or at any 
rate this Government, run such a risk as this? If they 
did not succeed, and if, as is by no means impossible, the 
country declared against them, they might find themselves 
in a position of extreme personal peril. Though impeach- 
ment has been out of fashion of late, we sea no reason why 
it should not be revived, but very much the reverse. Indeed, 
to speak quite frankly, we should, in the case of the coercion 
of Ulster, followed by the condemnation of the Government 
at the polls and the formation of a Unionist Government, 
be strongly in favour of making the members of the present 
Government personally responsible for their illegal acts 
—of making them bear the full burden and punishment 
for what they have done. 

As we have pointed out again and again in these 
columns, a Government who have the option of coercing 
Ulster by means of a General Election, and yet deliberately 
choose instead to use the coercion of the machine-gun 
and the autocratic power of physical force, will be guilty 
of a criminal act, and must, if they fail, expect no mercy. 
The notion that the Government can avoid their responsi- 
bility in this matter by the plea that U.ster would not 
accept the decision of a General Election is a piece either of 
disingenuousness or fatuity. In the abstract the Ulster 
people may not be willing to pledge themselves to abide by 
a General Election, but as a matter of fact everybody knows 
that if the Government were successful at the polls, as they 
declare they would be, Ulster would feel the impact of the 
great popular decision just as much as the rest of the 
kingdom. The Ulster people might be furious at what 
they would regard as their betrayal by the British 
democracy, but though sore and deeply injured, or, if you 
will, revengeful, they could not but be dominated by the 
result. When itis a case of Roma locuta est, the world 
feels resistance is useless. In short, it is a mere quibble 
to say that a General Election would settle nothing merely 
because high-spirited people like the Ulstermen will not 
swear beforehand that they will kiss the rod if the decision 
is given in favour of its use. In truth, the unwillingness of 
the Government to have recourse to the coercion of a 
General Election is the most sinister sign in a desperately 
anxious situation. It is a proof that the Government know 
that they would be beaten at the polls. But this means 
that they are preparing to coerce Ulster when they actually 
know that they have not got the country behind them. 
That is a desperate game. To return to our point, should 
not we all think General Botha mad, or worse than mad, 
to have done what he has done if he had doubted whether 
his country was with him ? 





THE NAVY ESTIMATES AND MR. LLOYD 
GEORGE. 


NLESS all the reports about the doings of the 
Cabinet are misleading, the plot to cut down the 

Navy Estimates has failed. As it was never in the least 
likely that the Little-Navy Group would be any less 
unsuccessful now than they have imvariably been in the 
past, we may confidently assume that the reports are 
correct. The new Estimates will be such as the Board 
of Admiralty can allow to be submitted to the country 
with a good conscience. Mr. Churchill has won his point, 
and Mr. Lloyd George has failed in his attack. We 
congratulate Mr. Churchill on the steadiness and wise 
restraint with which he has won this silent victory. But 
the significance of it would be lost if the Little-Navy 





Group were now allowed to cover up their defeat by saving 
a large remnant of attention for the financial improprieties, 
as they allege them to be, of Mr. Churchill's administration. 
There will be much in the coming Session to create bitter- 
ness—the certainty of a deficit in the Budget, and the 
magnitude of the Supplementary Estimate for the Navy— 
but any criticism directed to prove that this or that million 
has been spent without authority will not touch the central 
fact that an attempt has been made to reduce the Naval 
programme, and that that attack has not only been stalled 
off, but has been roundly beaten. We do not say that the 
coming Estimates will provide for such an addition to the 
Navy as would discourage competition, and thus prove 
the cheapest policy in the long run, but, at all events, they 
will enable all who recoguize the vital importance of our 
command of the sea to feel that the great trust committed 
to Mr. Churchill has by no means been betrayed. Instead 
of the number of new ships to be laid down being reduced 
to two, the original programme of four will be maintained, 
and there will also be some means of making good the 
deficiency, caused by the missing Canadian ships, for what 
Mr. Churchill calls “ whole-world requirements.” 

The recent criticisms of Little-Navy men, as we have 
suggested, have been diverting attention from the fact 
that an attack was intended, not merely on the financial 
irregularity of huge Supplementary Estimates, but on 
the normal programme of the Government as it had 
long been understood by ths country. Memories are 
short, and the part played by Mr. Lloyd George in his 
New Year interview is already being rapidly forgotten. 
Let us recall the nature of his attack. We do not say 
that Mr. Lloyd George definitely meant to place himself at 
the head of the Little-Navy movement. He is like the 
Boer rifleman who is not happy in a fight unless his pony 
is tethered a few yards behind him. He no doubt provided 
for his escape. He fired a shot at the enemy to draw their 
fire and see what their strength was. He was still uncer- 
tain as to what popular feeling there was behind an 
agitation for less taxation in support of the Navy. He was 
also flurried aad angry at the prospect of a large deficit at 
the Treasury. His motives may not have been perfectly 
clear even to himself, but that he did deal a slap in the 
face to Mr. Churchill is perfectly plain to anyone who 
reads the interview. The innuendo—we might say the 
malice—of the language is unmistakable. For the pur- 
pose of a comparison between present expenditure and 
former expenditure he went out of his way to choose the 
period that would be most hurtful to Mr. Churchill's 
feelings. He referred to Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
“resigned rather than assent to the proposed Estimates 
for the Army and Navy.” He then went on by implication 
to show that Mr. Churchill had failed where his father 
had behaved nobly, by asserting that now was the oppor- 
tunity for “overhauling” our Naval expenditure. There 
was no question here of mere criticism of the wasting of a 
million or two through faulty administration and insufii- 
cient Parliamentary control over expenditure. Mr. Lloyd 
George definitely proposed a substantial change in the 
Naval policy to which the House of Commons had already 
consented. “Do you, then, consider this to be a favour- 
able moment for us to overhaul our expenditure on arma- 
ments?” “TI think it is the most favourable moment that 
has presented itself during the last twenty years.” After 
talking about the “ organized insanity ” of naval competi- 
tion, Mr. Lloyd George continued :— 

“ This is a propitious moment for reconsidering the question of 
armaments, And unless Liberalism seizes the opportunity, 
it will be false to its noblest traditions, and those who have 
the conscience of Liberalism in their charge will be written 
down for all time as having grossly betrayed their trust. The 
new temper among the peoples of Western Europe is a funda- 
mental consideration for a Liberal Government to take into 
account and act upon. Two or three years ago the position was 
different. If then, or even a year ago, we had taken a bold and 
independent step towards restricting the growth of armaments, a 
reaction would have been provoked which would have been fatal 
to any real endeavours towards economy for yeara tocome. But 
this is the right moment, and it is imperative, in the highest 
interests of civilization, that we should seize it.” 

Having uttered those words, Mr. Lloyd George went to 
Algiers. An act of grosser disloyalty to a colleague, or a 
blow more injurious to the solidarity of the Cabinet, can- 
not well be imagined. It used to be the tradition—not 
merely a convenient tradition, but an almost indispensable 
one—that the Cabinet should speak with a united voice. 
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Ever since the present Government have been in office 
this tradition has been ignored. The result has been wide 
confusion. Most Ministers give their independent views 
about the work of their colleagues. But Mr. Lloyd 
George beats all the other Ministers at this game; he 
is sometimes the Minister for Foreign Affairs, sometimes 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, sometimes the Home 
Secretary,and sometimes the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

We suspect that even in the matter of financial propriety 
Mr. Churchill will be able to make out a very good case 
for himself. If he cannot, it will be the business of the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
bring him to book on that ground. No one could go 
further in support of financial purism than we go 
ourselves. The control of the House of Commons 
should be supreme, and consent should never be given 
to any expenditure before it is quite clear where the money 
is tocome from. But this is not to say that a Department 
which has such a special and peculiar responsibility as 
that of the upkeep of the Navy should sacrifice national 
safety to a punctilio. So far as we understand the matter, 
the supplementary expenditure was all caused by needs 
which had been foreseen and already sanctioned by the 
House of Commons. For example, there was last year 
the overtaking of arrears in construction which had been 
brought about partly by strikes and partly by exceptional 
activity in mercantile work in the yards during the two 
previous years. Then, again, there was the acceleration of 
three battleships in order provisionally to supply the place 
of the three Canadian ships. Mr. Churchill had more 
than once pointed out that this acceleration might be 
necessary. We may add that such acceleration will 
shortly become necessary again if the Cabinet have 
not decided upon the preferable course of laying 
down ships over and above the four already pro- 
mised for this year. Yet again, there was an all- 
round increase of prices last year, and there were new 
seaplanes to be provided, with all their accompanying 
equipment. It is believed that the new Naval Estimates 
will be for at least £53,000,000—an increase of £6,700,000 
on last year. Of this increase over £4,000,000 will be 
eaused by the Supplementary Estimate. No doubt all the 
Departments are asking for more money. But even if 
the Admiralty alone is asking for more, Mr. Lloyd George 
will have to find £6,000,000 more out of revenue than he 
raised last year. He is, in fine, in a very unenviable 
position. His own profligate finance has brought him at 
last, in spite of the unexampled prosperity of the country, 
to the edge of the abyss, and he has failed in his odious 
attempt to save himself by sacrificing the Department on 
which our safety mainly depends. We trust that the 
Little-Navy Group, who have a just grievance against him 
for having fooled them, will not be slow to settle their 
account. 





ANARCHY AND INDUSTRY. 


HE two strikes in London, one in progress and 
the other happily now ended, following upon the 
recent strike at Leeds, are significant of the extremely 
disquieting state of mind among wage-earners. In Leeds 
we had a number of men, with no interests in common 
except that they were all employees of the Corporation, 
attempting to hold up the citizens to ransom. In London 
we have seen coal porters and carmen not merely refusing 
to submit their demand to arbitration, but for a time even 
refusing to go on working for a firm which had offered to 
surrender completely to their demands. Simultaneously we 
have the builders refusing to bind themselves individually 
to carry out an agreement which their Unions had formally 
entered into on their behalf. In all these cases the men 
have adopted a course which must necessarily alienate 
public opinion and intensify the unfortunately growing 
bitterness between employers and employed. In the case 
of the Leeds strike the employer was the community 
itself, and the facts of that strike are peculiarly interesting 
because they show how completely the socialization of 
industry fails to secure content among manual workers. 
The case of the coal porters differed very little in 
principle, for the injury inflicted upon the community by 
the strike was at least as palpable as at Leeds. Moreover, 
the strikers themselves were aware that the worst 








sufferers from their action were people of their own 
class or people poorer than themselves. The middle 
classes and the upper classes have certainly not suffered 
nearly so much from the coal porters’ strike as have the ve 
poor. The well-to-do classes nearly always have eoneidae 
able cellar accommodation, and many of them filled their 
cellars before winter began, when they were able to by 
at lower prices. The poor, on the other hand, have td 
most cases accommodation for only a very small quantity 
of coal. They must buy from hand to mouth, and as a 
result of the coal porters’ strike many of them had to 
cruel prices for coal, while others were forced to zo without 
altogether. But the public, as the experience of Leeds shows 
is not nearly so easily brought to its knees as the extremists 
of the Unions imagine. It has an enormous power of resist. 
ance. Even coal, though it isa necessary of life, is not so 
absolutely necessary, at any rate for the middle and upper 
classes, as the coal porters assumed. ‘The gas fire and 
the electric radiator are alternatives of considerable value, 
and as long as coal can be obtained from the collieries the 
gas and electric companies will see to it that they get 
sufficient. As regards the poor, coke is an alternative on 
which many families are now falling back, and we venture 
to congratulate the gas companies on not having taken 
advantage of the greater demand to raise the price. 
Finally, as the experience of the last great colliery strike 
showed, there is generally a considerable margin for 
economy in consumption. Many families then discovered 
that they had previously been burning more coal than was 
necessary, and learned ways in which to economize. Of this 
we may be certain: that the community will always beat 
any group of producers, however well organized and how- 
ever determined. 

The builders’ strike, though it raises an altogether 
different issue, equally shows how the men are fighting 
against their own interest. The trouble dates back to 
May of last year, when the Unions agreed that they would 
not permit a strike without due notice, and that they would 
not inany case strike against the employment of non-Union 
labour. Since that agreement was made there have been 
twenty different strikes against non-Union labour. Asa 
result the employers have come to the conclusion that the 
only course left open to them is to make agreements with 
the individual workmen, and in order that these agreements 
may be effective they propose that any workman who 
breaks his agreement shall forfeit the sum of twenty shil- 
lings, to be deducted out of his wages. Whether it was 
wise to insert this condition we feel a little doubtful. On 
its theoretic merits it is certainly justified. If a man makes 
a bargain, he ought not to have the slightest objection to 
agreeing to incur a penalty if he goes back on his word. 
In practice, however, there is a very bitter prejudice 
amongst wage-earners against any arrangement which 
bears the shape of a fine, and therefore it was almost 
certain that the majority of the workpeop!e would reject 
the proposed agreement merely on this ground. 

We must admit frankly, on the other hand, that it is 
not easy to sec how without some kind of penalty 
workmen are to be induced to observe any bargain at 
all in their present attitude of mind. Large sections 
of the working classes appear at the moment to be 
inspired with an idea that the only way to improve their 
own position is by damaging somebody else. Nearly all 
their recent tactics are essentially a question of war. The 
Syndicalist workman wants to hit someone or something, 
and does not much care whom or what he hits. On such 
lines, it is hardly necessary to say, progress is impossible. 
Ultimately the only way of improving the position of the 
wage-earning classes is by increasing the demand for 
labour. The whole of the present policy of the Syndicalist 
and Socialist tends to diminish the demand for labour. 
At Leeds, for example, as a result of the recent strike, it 
has been discovered that by a reorganization of some of 
the municipal departments several hundred workmen can 
be dispensed with altogether. In every other instance, 
when a strike occurs, the employers and organizers of 
labour set to work to consider how they can diminish their 
labour bill by introducing more machinery or a better 
organization. Thus the immediate effect of a strike is to 
diminish the demand for labour. Ultimately, no doubt, the 
introduction of improved methods of working, so far as 
they lead to a cheapening of the product, will in turn lead 
to a renewed demand for labour. This is the necessary 
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ean 
consequence. But obviously it would be better if by some 
educational or moral campaign wage-earners could be 
brought to understand that it is only by rendering 
their labour more efficient that they can increase 
the demand for it. At present they are blindly 
fichting against what they regard, perhaps not with- 
out reason, as the cruelty of the world. They see 
other people enjoying a greater amount of comfort and 
luxury than their own wages will command. The apparent 
injustice of this contrast arouses their passionate indigna- 
tion, and naturally, though of cvurse quite uselessly, 
instead of sitting down to think out a difficult economic 
problem, they hit out blindly. Nothing but misery 
results. The immediate effect of the strike is to pro- 
duce hardship in every striker’s home, and in the home of 
every person whose industry is interrupted as the result 
of the strikers’ action. When the strike is over, even if 
the men have won some small increase in wages, they are 
practically no better off than they were before, for they 
are loaded with a burden of debt incurred to the shop- 
keepers while the strike was in progress. 

It is useless, however, to put these arguments before 
men who have got beyond the point of reasoning about the 
causes of the troubles from which they suffer. Every- 
thing points at the present moment to the industrial 
situation growing worse rather than better in the near 
future. The Syndicalist doctrine is gaining ground owing 
to skilful advocacy, and at the same time there has not yet 
been sufficient general experience of the inevitable harm 
resulting from Syndicalist action. Most of us have to buy 
our experience, and wage-earners at the present moment 
are buying theirs at a very high price. 

All that employers on their part can do is to show 
patience and—woe may add—generosity. Part of the 

resent revolt of the wage-carning classes is due to 
irritation created by occasional instances of something 
approaching to sharp practice on the other side. There 
are a certain minority of employers who are too keen 
in driving a bargain with their workpeople. Admittedly in 
many cases where generosity has been shown it has only 
been met with suspicion, but that is inevitable when 
mutual relations are strained, and does not in the least 
prove that employers in their own interest, as well as in 
the wider interest of the whole community, ought not to 
be guided by considerations of generosity as much as by 
strictly business motives. What we have said above as to 
the folly of the wage-earning classes trying to improve their 
position by establishing a state of war equally applies to 
the employing classes. Ultimately as well as immediately 
the interest of both parties lies in peace, and the fact 
that the wage-earners under Syndicalist teaching are now 
passionately eager for war is all the more reason why 
employers should do everything in their power to promote 
peace and good feeling. They must not excuse themselves 
for yielding to the temptation to act hardly by indulging 
the thought: “They would never dream of showing mercy 
to us. Why, then, should wo be merciful to them?” 
On the employers is the obligation of noblesse oblige. They 
are better educated, they can see further, they understand 
the essential partnership existing between them and the 
workers. Therefore they must temper justice with mercy, 
even in the case of the unmerciful. They must be patient 
in well-doing. This does not, of course, mean that they 
must give way to every foolish demand made on them, 
but merely that they must never meet malice with malice, 
bad faith with cunning, or sharp practice with sharp 
practice. 





ADVERTISING THE ARMY. 


\ V E offer our sincerest congratulations to the Secretary 

of State for War, the Army Council, and the 
War Office generally upon their success in the first stages 
of ths campaign of advertising they have undertaken with 
a view to obtaining a larger supply of recruits. When we 
wrote our leading article at the beginning of last October 
urging the Government to do what any large commercial 
undertaking would do if it wanted more “hands” and 
could not get them by the ordinary methods, ie. 
enter upon an advertising campaign, and declared 
that a beginning should be made in the great dailies 
and in the provincial weeklies, we little thought that the 
Department would so soon respond to our suggestion—a 








suggestion in regard to which we claim, of course, no 
sort of patent, for no doubt it had occurred before to 
numberless people. Fortunately, however, we have at the 
present moment a Secretary of State for War who is not 
only receptive of ideas himself, but who is able—a much 
rarer quality—to inspire with those ideas his staff and 
office and all those who work under him. 

It will be said, perhaps, that the War Office has not 
yet got its mon. It has, however, by a comparatively 
small expenditure of money, already put fifty thousand 
copies of its excellent little pamphlet, The Army and 
What it Offers, into the hands of the general public, and 
will doubtless, before the effect of the advertisoment is ex- 
hausted, have raised the number to seventy or eighty 
thousand. This means, from the advertiser's point of 
view, that the pond has been thoroughly “ground- 
baited,” or, to vary the metaphor, that an atmosphera 
has been created favourable to the direct appeal to 
men to avail themselves of the advantages offered by the 
Army and to join it at once. The success of the scheme, 
in fact, now depends upon whether the Army Council and 
those who are advising them make the best possib!o 
use of the ground-baiting, and crown the work by obtaining, 
as we are perfectly sure they can if the thing is 
properly done, the ten or fifteen thousand extra recruits 
needed by the Army. The advertisement put forward in 
order to obtain circulation for the pamphlet was for the 
immediate purpose very effective. It was well drawn up 
and well displayed. Our only regret is that it was not set 
out in the columns of the “local” papers throughout the 
United Kingdom, where it might have been placed very 
cheaply and where its effect must have been very great. 
Statesmen and officials see the great London popular dailies 
(as no doubt do also a good many members of the class 
from which soldiers come), but we must never forget 
that for the mass of men from whom recruits are drawn 
“the newspaper” means, not what we mean, but the 
Toamshire Gazette or the Budford Herald—and nothing 
else. 

At any rate, the next step in advertising must be some- 
thing very different. It must be a direct appeal, in which 
the man who has read the pamphlet or has heard about it, 
and who is in a position to join the Army, shall be definitely 
asked to fill up a coupon saying he wishes to join, or that he 
would like a recruiting agent to call upon him and 
explain to him the advantages of the Army in person, and 
if the explanation is satisfactory, relieve him of the trouble 
of filling in any more papers by settling the business then 
and there. Now for such a direct appeal it seems to us 
that the War Office must be prepared to adopt a much 
more homely, plain-spoken, and less dignified style 
than that which it used in its recent booklet advertise- 
ment. If the plan of advertising for recruits is to be 
employed, then the legitimate arts of the advertiser must 
be frankly relied on, and there must be no attempt on the 
part of the War Office to stand upon its dignity, Need- 
less to say, it must be most careful that there shall be not 
only no lies in its advertisements, but no exaggerations and 
no appeals of an unfair or illusory description. Every- 
thing must be aboveboard, and there must be nothing 
which the most suspicious man could possibly regard 
as false pretences. The appeal, howevor, must be optimistic, 
enthusiastic, and persuasive, for no advertisement with- 
out these qualities is worth its salt. The “ take-it-or- 
leave-it” type of statement is useless. Those who consider 
anything else below the dignity of a Department of State 
must abandon the method of direct appeal to the class 
from which the private soldier is drawn. 

Greatly daring, we have tried our hands at what we con- 
sider would be the sort of advertisoment to appeal to 
the ordinary young man of the working class. We do not 
expect to induce him to join the Army straight away, but 
we want to attract him to a consideration of the facts. 
That is all we want the advertisement to accomplish. The 
thing to be sold, as it were, ie good enough on its merits. 
The problem we have got to meot is, not that there is an 
unattractive thing to sell, but that it is very difficult to 
get the ordinary man to attend to the assertion that he 
will find the thing to his taste if he will only consider 
it. In other words, there is a prejudice against the 


Army which shuts men’s ears to its advantages, and 
this prejudice must be got over by a properly considered 
appeal, 
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In our opinion, the appeal should run something in 
this way :— 
WHAT IS A YOUNG MAN'S DUTY? 
TO MAKE THE BEST OF HIMSELF. 


When, then, a Jad is getting near his 18th birthday 
it is 
HIGH TIME 
for him to think of his 
FUTURE CAREER. 


How is he going to earn his Living ? 
That is the question he must put to himself. 
Have you put it to YOURSELF ? 

If not, do it at once. 


When you are considering your Future you ought to 
CONSIDER THE ARMY 
and the Chances it offers you. 


No sensible young fellow, however keen on doing a bit of 
soldiering, will of course join the Regulars if— 

(1) He has a nice well-paid family business waiting for him 
to step into; or if 

(2) He has learned a skilled trade, likes it, and can look 
forward to earning 30s. a week at it. 

Unfortunately, however, a great number of young men who 
are 18 or close on it have no such prospects, 

They are most of them at that age earning, say, 15s. a week or 
less, and with no prospect of getting more than 25s. a week in the 
towns, or 20s. in the country, even if they are very lucky. 

Lads placed like that would be 
MAD NOT TO CONSIDER THE ARMY 
AND ITS CHANCES. 


THINK IT OUT. 

You have 15s. a week. 

Say you live at home and pay for board and lodging 10s. 6d. a 
week, 

You pay out 4d. for National Insurance. 

You can’t put your clothes and boots at less than £3 a year or 
1s. 2d. a week, 

‘hat) means 12s. a week out of your 15s., or 3s. a week left 
over as Free Mouey. 

XOW LOOK AT THE ARMY AND CONSIDER WHAT YOU 
WOULD HAVE THERE. 

Even at the beginning you can count on Is. a day Free 
Money. You really get Is. 3d. a day, but you have to pay 13d. out 
for Insurance each week. 

After the first two years you would at the worst be putting 
10s. 6d. a week into your pocket, and very likely 12s. 3d., and 

All Pound and Well Found. 

But that means Is. 6d. a day at the worst, or over three and a 
half times as much per week Free Money as you would have in 
erdinary Civil Life, 


“That’s all very well,” you'll say. “But how about prospects ? 
How about finding work when [ come out of the Army? How 
about walking the streets, starving, looking fora job? How about 
knowing no e and having nowhere to go to for a job? How 
about that?” 

You are quite right to think about all that. 

You'd be a Fool ten times over if you didn’t. 

But are you quite sure that you'll always keep your job as a 
Civilian, and not be out of work siz years hence—even if you don’t 
join the Army ? 

People often talk as if no one was ever out of work except an old 


Soldier. 
BUT IT ISN'T SO. 

Remember, too, that the old Soldier, as long as he is in the 
Army Reserve—that is, for six years after he leaves the Colours— 
has 3s. 6d. a week, and where is the out-of-work ordinary Jabourer 
who has got that ? 

The Army won't make a silk purse out of a sow’s ears 
or a Wise man out of a Fool. 

But all the same, if a man likes to save while he’s with the 
Colours he ean. 

He can Live Well and Amuse Himself and have his Beer 
and Baccy and yet come out with £100 saved. 

Plenty have done it, though they don’t talk about it, and you 
ean do the same—if you like. 

Besides his savings and the 3s. 6d. a week Reserve Pay, a man 
while he is with the Colours can learn plenty of useful jobs. 

OF course, if while he is with the Colours he never gives a 
thought as to how he is going to live when he leaves Barracks, 
it is ten to one he'll be in a mess, 

If he lays his plans properly and looks ahead, he'll find a job 
fast enough. 

Of course a Slaeker’s a Slacker wherever you find him. 
But that is not the fault of the Army. 





Remember that in what’s said above, nothing is said about the 
chances of rising above the position of Private, 

All the same the chances are 

WORTH THINKING OF. 

Nothing, too, has been said as to the better-paid Branches of 
the Army like the Engineers, the Artillery, the Army Servieg 
Corps, the Army Medical Corps, and the Cavalry. 

The object is to show you not the Best that the Army can do 
for a man, but rather what happens to the Ordinary Man. 

You see here what is the position of a man who just holds hig 
own in the Army, does not have exceptional luck, does not start 
in the best billete—the man, in fact, who holds in the Army the 
kind of place which the unskilled labourer holds in the country, 

Certainly the Army need not be afraid of the Comparison. 


Anyway, look into the thing for yourself. 

Don’t reject the idea because someone who remembers the Army 
thirty or forty years ago says it is a wretched trade and only a 
shilling a day, and forgets to add the other little fact “All Found 
and Well Found,” and also forgets that the Free Money hag 
become Is. 6d. a day. 

Don’t, then, trust talk and gossip about the Soldier and his Pay, 
but find out for YOURSELF. 

You can do this by sending the Coupon given below to the 
Recruiter in your district or to the Central Recruiting Office. 

Ask him to call on you and explain any points to you on which 
you are doubtful, and don’t forget your own name and address on 
the card, 

He can’t make you join if you don’t want to, and he won’t try, 
but he will answer any questions you ask fairly and fully, 


Don’t merely let him tell you what he likes. 
You do some of the talking. 
Why not ask him the following questions :— 
(1) What sort of Food does the Soldier have for 
(a) Early Breakfast ? 
(b) Second Breakfast ? 
(c) Dinner? 
(d) Tea? 
(You may be one of those who don’t care what they eat. 
Still, it’s worth knowing.) 
(2) What is the sort of Accommodation you would get ing 
good modern Barracks at home, and also in India ? 
(3) What does a free Kit consist of ? 
(4) What are the chances of Rising and other Prizes in the 
Army open to a man who does fairly well ? 
(5) What Holidays and Leave does the Soldier get and what is 
his Pay while he is taking them ? 
(6) How is he treated if he gets ill and has to go to Hospital ? 
Ask him, too, whether the old stories as to men being bullied 
and knocked about when they first join are true of the modern 
Army and see what reply he gives. 
A man should satisfy himself on such points before he joins, 
ONCE MORE 
Don’t choose a Trade or Calling or Profession till you have 
CONSIDERED THE ARMY 
and compared your earnings and prospects there with the earn. 
ings and prospects you are likely to have in civil life, 
Then make up your mind and stick to it, 


Cut out this Coupon; there is no need to stamp it, but mark thé 
envelope “ O.H.M.S.,” and address to: 
Recruiter 
(Address of Recruiter in district in which the paper circulates, 
or else address of Central Recruiting Office, or both). 


COUPON. 
Please send me particulars as to the Army and arrange to givé 
me a call later. 


Applicant’s Full Name 
Postal Address 


No doubt our very rough sketch of an advertisement is 
open to a great deal of criticism, and we shall be perfectly 
prepared to receive it. For example, we feel sure that it 
will be said to be wholly wanting in dignity. Purists will 
say of it, as was said of “ Lycidas”—“ Easy, vulgar, and 
therefore disgusting.” It is also, we feel, open to the 
criticism that it does not in many instances say as much as 
might be said for the advantages of the Army. Such 
omissions, however, are due to want of space, and in 
order that something may be left to the recruiter to tell 
when he interviews the balancing enlister. The present 
writer is prepared to be admonished with special severity 
for the homely way in which he has dweit upon the good 
feeding in the Army. May he be allowed to quote a per- 
sonal experience in defence of this insistence? Some 
years ago he asked the captain of a P. & O. liner to 
what he attributed the fact that the company found 
it so extraordinarily easy to fill the posts of cabin and 
dining-room stewards on their ships. The captain in 
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uestion, a 
that it was not the 
really very large, 


man of great ability and experience, declared 

pay or the tips, neither of which were 
which attracted the men. What did 
attract them was the fact that they got on board “an 
unlimited amount of highly succulent food.” That is a 
fact worth remembering and considering. Young men who 
have not yet stopped growing are unquestionably attracted 
by good food and plenty of it. Not to make use of this 
knowledge would, in our opinion, be the height of foolish- 
ness. If young men realized how well the soldier is treated 
in the matter of food, the scales would, we are sure, in 
niany cases incline at once to the military side. 

With so much of explanation and apology we leave our 
direct appeal to the balancing youth to the judgment of 
our readers and to the experts in the highly skilled and 
most fascinating profession of—advertisement writing. 








CHANCE AND FAITH. 


“R. BALFOUR in his Gifford Lectures has flattered 
\ plain men by making them feel that perhaps they have 
too long ordered themselves lowly and reverently before the 
higily exclusive cults of the philosophers, logicians, and 
mathematicians. At all events, when they find so brilliant an 
intellect as Mr. Balfour’s defiantly breaking away from the 
set paths which pierce the jungle and cheerfully thrusting its 
way in directions which are said to lead nowhere, they are 
prepared on the spot to bear him company and see what 
happens. On Monday Mr. Balfour classified beliefs as 
“inevitable ” and “ probable,” and criticized the mathemutical 
theory of probability. Traditional logical theory, he said, 
had confined itself to the special kind of probability called 
mathematical, and though the mathematical statement of 
chances bad yielded results of the first importance, both for 
science and for practical life, it did not cover the whole 
ground. It had not distinguished clearly between the 
different kinds of probabilities, and in particular it had 
failed to give any account of those numerous beliefs which he 
described as “ probable.” What are “ probable” beliefs? To 
Mr. Balfour’s mind, they are beliefs which are neither inevit- 
able nor axiomatic, and yet are, nevertheless, an actual part of 
our basis of knowledge. In other words, they are such beliefs, 
often incalculable and vague, as cannot be taken into account 
by the hard formulae of mathematicians, and yet had a very 
real existence for such a man us Joseph Butler, who laid it 
down in his immortal Analogy that probability is the guide 
of life. 

We feel that Mr. Balfour is right to open up this field. 
And yet it is obvious that the mathematicians, when, as he 
says, they are more concerned with their conclusions than 
careful in stating their premisses, are only abiding by the terms 
of their craft. The mathematician is not concerned with the 
worth of premisses; his business is to tell you what the result 
will be under the given conditions. He may or may not 
approve of the conditions. The fact is that he does not 
trouble himself about them. Suppose that a mathe- 
matician were asked to calculate what length of paper 
would be produced by a complicated paper-making plant 
m a certain time. If all the data were given to him 
he would be able to tell you with accuracy, but he would 
not consider it part of his duty to say that the materials 
put into the machines were of poor quality and that the 
product would not be the best attainable. It is inevitable, 
we think, much as we like Mr. Balfour's insouciant challenge, 
that the philosophic premisses from which mathematicians 
have produced their theory of probability should be much less 
accurate than the conclusion itself. A glance at the nature of 
the mathematical theory will show the comparatively limited 
extent of its field. The theory deals with well-known 
phenomena which are employed as measures of credibility. 
The results yielded by tossing a coin or drawing a card from 
a pack are the familiar instruments of the mathematicians, 
and Mr. Balfour, of course, turned to these. “It is possible,” 
he said humorously, “to argue a priort that the chances 
are one in two that the tossing of a penny will result 
in heads, and it is equally possible to say on purely 
@ priort grounds that the chances are much against a 
Visitor's leaving Monte Carlo with as much money as 
he had on entering.” We can fancy Mr. Balfour letting 
his mind rua on along this line of thought and setting 








before us questions which plain men have often asked them- 
selves without suspecting that they were revolting in the 
spirit of the inventor of “ probable” beliefs. For example, 
suppose the visitor to Monte Carlo of Mr. Balfour's imagina- 
tion is playing at the tables, and has noticed that red has 
turned up fifteen times in succession. We do not know what 
the longest recorded run on one colour is, but fifteen is 
probably very near the “record.” The plain man who is 
guided, not by the mathematical theory, but by something in 
the nature of a “probable” belief, tells himself that it is 
highly improbable that the run will be continued, and puts 
his money with some confidence on black. The mathematicians 
tell us that the chaace of red turning up again is still an even 
chance. The plain man, however, persists in feeling that the 
strong probability that the extraordinary run on one colour 
will not be continued further has somehow impinged upon 
the even chance as between the red and the black and 
affected its quality. At all events, this feeling is strong 
enough to be an absolute and dominant motive. We 
should all of us probably act in the same way if we wanted to 
choose a colour. 

Human beings can seldom act upon a certainty. We 
believe that some statement, which irrevocably determines our 
action, is true because it is more likely to be true than not 
true. But we have no proof. Probability is our guide; and 
it may be that what constitutes probability is nothing more 
than such an immeasurable quantity as the fact that a man 
who made the statement to us was reputed to be trust- 
worthy by other men who, as we happened to know, were 
trustworthy. An event must either happen or not happen, 
and the chances that it will happen added to the chances 
that it will not happen must necessarily make unity. We 
always have this familiar principle in mind, without perhaps 
remembering it, but we often “ believe” without in the least 
knowing by what ratio the chances of our expectation being 
fulfilled exceed the chances of its not being fulfilled. Fre- 
quently we are guided by pure instinct. Our expectation may 
be distorted, magnified, or atrophied if we are looking forward 
to something that we earnestly desire to see fulfilled. A 
temperamental error is introduced. Some men dare not 
believe what they ardently desire; others persuade them- 
selves that what they reckon upon is bound to come true. 
A man, again, will often accept a small chance of winning « 
large prize rather than put up with a strong chance of 
winning a small prize. All such motives of action are not 
covered by probability mathematically expressed, though, as 
we said, we are not disposed to blame the mathematicians for 
not working in materials which belong to other departments 
of science. “Iam confirmed in my view,” said Mr, Balfour, 
“that there are probable beliefs to which we are inclined but 
not driven. They vary in degree of coercive power, but are 
capable of being detected throughout the whole of scientific 
knowledge.” ‘The conclusion of Mr. Balfour’s remarks on 
probable beliefs was summarized in the Times as follows :— 
“These beliefs had not received sufficient treatment from 
philosophers, either of the critical school or of the empirical. 
Kant and Mill alike had thought more of the grounds of 
belief than of the actual content of belief, and Mr. Balfour 
pleaded for as impartial an investigation into what men of 
science had actually believed as had been given to outworn 
philosophical creeds.” 

Butler in his Analogy, after all, provided a warrant for Mr. 
Balfour by what was a magnificent “probable” belief. As 
mankind reveals a supreme conscience, he argued, so nature 
reveals moral government acting through conscience. Men 
live under a system which, by discouraging vice and reward- 
ing virtue perceptibly yet only partially, implies the proba- 
bility that there is a future state beyond this world where 
justice will be completely satisfied. Let us give ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting from that splendid piece of English, 
Butler’s introduction, some observations on the sufficiency of 
slight probabilities :— 

“Probable evidence is essentially distinguished from demonstra- 
tive by this, that it admits of degrees; and of all variety of them, 
from the highest moral certainty, to the very lowest presumption. 
We cannot indeed say a thing is probably true upon one very 


slight ea for it; because, as there may be probabilities 
on both sides of a question, there may be some against it; and 


though there be not, yet a slight presumption does not beget that 
degree of conviction which is implied in saying a thing is probably 
true. But that the slightest possible presumption is of the nature 
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of a probability, appears from hence; that such low presumption 
often repeated, will amount even to moral certainty. Thus a man’s 
having observed the ebb and flow of the tide to-day, affords some 
eort of presumption, though the lowest imaginable, that it may 
happen again to-morrow ; but the observation of this event for so 
many days, and months, and ages together, as it has been observed 
by mankind, gives us a full assurance that it will. ... Probable 
evidence, in its very nature, affords but an imperfect kind of in- 
formation ; and is to be considered as relative only to beings of 
limited capacities. For nothing which is the possible object of 
knowledge, whether past, present, or future, can be probable to an 
infinite Intelligence; since it cannot but be discerned absolutely 
as it is in itself—certainly true, or certainly false. But to us, 
probability is the very guido of life. From theso things it follows, 
that in questions of difficulty, or such as are thought so, where 
more satisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is not seen; if the 
result of examination be, that there appears upon the whole, any 
the lowest presumption on one side, and none on the other, or 
greater presumption on one side, though in the lowest degree 
greater; this determines the question, even in matters of specula- 
tion ; and in matters of practice, will lay us under an absolute 
and formal obligation, in point of prudence and of interest, to act 
upon that presumption or low probability, though it be so low as 
to leave the mind in very great doubt which is the truth,” 





A CHOICE OF WORK. 


T is commonly said that the professions are losing their 
attraction. A few days ago the present writer was 
listening to lamentations on the subject from a public-school 
master and a University don. Both agreed that, with the 
possible exception of the medical profession, boys and young 
men show no eagerness for a professional career. Money and 
medicine appeal to them. They want to be doctors or “City 
men.” One cannot be surprised that the element of chance 
in the one case and the human element in the other should 
fire the imaginations of the young. We cannot stand 
monotony just now. We imagine, however, that both the 
Jearned and active professions have had times of unpopu- 
Jarity in the past—times which soon passed away. More 
than a hundred and thirty years ago the now forgotten 
but once immensely popular, essay-writer Vicesimus Knox 


wrote on the choice of a profession with a decided leaning 


in favour of “a merchant’s career.” The subject is an ever- 
present one, discussed again and again in every family of 
educated people. The same discussion was going on when 
Knox wrote, and what he said is not without interest. His 
essays are as commonplace as they were popular, and when 
platitudes are popular it means that they represent ordinary 
opinion. No doubt the father of sons, musing upon the 
future of his boys in the year 1780, said to himself very much 
what Knox said to the world. 

First of all, he speaks of the clerical profession. He was a 
parson, and he must have known something about it. We 
eannot say that his criticism would be likely to increase 
the number of candidates for Orders. No mention what- 
ever is made of intellectual difficulties. Our author's 
point of view is frankly worldly and common-sense. For 
wn ordinary man without “interest” there exist, he explains, 
no prizes in the clerical profession. “There are, indeed, 
rich preferments; but these, it is observed, do not 
usually fall to merit.” They are “lavished where interest 
and family connexion put in their irresistible claim.” They 
are reserved for “younger brothers of opulent and noble 
families.” This fact of the past rouses in him no bitterness. 
Bishops, he has already told us in a former essay, “are, 
notwithstanding the appearance of indolence, both orna- 
mental and useful to the Church and to society.” He himself, 
he explains, is not one who would wish to strip a Church 
dignitary of “those outworks which either defend him from 
eontempt, or facilitate the exercise of his jurisdiction, or con- 
tribute to his complacency.” He is convinced that “when 
the clergy are despised they will degencrate,” and he is very 
anxious to keep up their dignity. He has a great feeling for 
propriety and dignity at all times, and is distressed to sce the 
nobility beginning to dress like their grooms. “ Everything 
that lowers the great in the eyes of the vulgar, injures society 
by disturbing the settled climax of subordination,” and “the 
vulgar are awed into submission by no methods so effectually, 
as by a respectable outside.” 

Times are changed. Preferments are honestly given; and 
no one works harder than a Bishop. All the same, some 
of the essayist’s words may find an echo in the modern 
father’s mind. The “settled climax of subordination” has 





been disturbed, and the clergy, while they are rightly 
more respected than ever, have lost the prestige whieh 
belongs to authority. Their influence depends entirely now 
upon personality and not at all upon office. But to return 
to our chapter of advice. “The stipends of the most nsefy} 
part of the clergy, those who officiate, are often not greater 
than the earnings of a hireling mechanic. Yet an appearanca 
of a competency must be supported by the curate, not from 
pride alone, but from a laudable design of accomplishing the 
purposes of his profession. In vain will he preach, in yain 
will he set a good example, if a mean appearance and mode 
of living contradict the received opinions of congruity, ang 
produce contempt.” Poverty still makes dignity difficult to 
those not naturally endowed with it. How gladly would one 
disbelieve this disagreeable truth! Saintliness destroys the 
sordid element in poverty, but saintliness is a great and 
rare gift. In fact, the candidate for Orders should be of q 
contented disposition, pleased to be toa great extent “ mister 
of his time,” and determined to value “the agreeable privilege 
of instructing his fellow-creatures in moral, philosophical, and 
religious truths.” The prospect is not alluring—less alluring 
from a worldly point of view to-day than ever it was, because 
the curate is no longer master of his time. 

The Law fares as badly as the Church at the hands of this 
parson. “Perhaps, during the time of business, there are 
few employments more irksome and unhealthy. The traly 
valuable rewards are indeed seldom obtained in the law, till 
age and application have weakened the powers of perception; 
and when these are decayed, what are external advantages? 
Upon the whole, we may conclude, that though the profession 
of the law, when attended with success, is lucrative and weil 
adapted to raise and establish a family, it is seldom consistent 
with personal tranquillity.” Success still comes late to tha 
lawyer, and late success prohibits early marriage. 

Against doctors Vicesimus Knox seems to have bhar- 
boured a personal grudge, and that in spite of the fact 
that he married the daughter of an eminent physician. In his 
experience, he says, only those doctors succeed “who have 
little else to recommend them than confidence and external 
grace of behaviour.” It is idle to deny that these two gifts 
still help the consultant. Knox would advise no one without 
private means sufficient to enable him “to be easy under 
the neglect of a capricious world” to attempt the study of 
medicine. Even then he should recollect that “the prepara- 
tion for the practice of physic is by no means agreeable.” 

Last on our author's list come the Army and Navy, and 
certainly he says nothing to encourage his readers to put their 
sons into either. “The Army,” we read, “affordsa fine asylum 
for those spirits, which are too restless for domestic life. But 
thongh it has many charms for a warm imagination, it seems 
little adapted to give solid comfort, at any time, much less in 
the season of infirmity and in old age. It is happy for the 
commonwealth, as things are now constituted, that the 
acknowledged gentility of the profession obliterates the sense 
of its hardships.” Tranquillity and gentility are both out 
of fashion. The latter, however, still plays a part, we suppose, 
in the making of armies. But some other deterrent than 
want of “ tranquillity ” must nowadays weigh with the father 
who decides against Woolwich or Sandhurst for his son. The 
Navy is, according to Knox, “ still less suited to afford tranquil 
pleasure.” “To be confined with a crowd for many months 
in a wooden machine, is a situation which nothing but use 
and example could render tolerable.” Dr. Johnson himself 
did not put a ship ina less attractive light. 

On the whole, the essayist decides for a business career. It 
is true that “ the arts of keeping and improving money havea 
tendency to contract the sentiments,” yet “in our commercial 
country, and in the present age, the mercantile orders have 
frequently shown themselves truly honourable and enlightened; 
and he would act imprudently and ridiculously who should 
slight a good opportunity of introducing his son to a success- 
ful merchandise, merely because it has not been held so liberal 
as the profession of him who starves with a doctor’s degree.” 
His advice to those who practise merchandise is not to strive 
to live among the fashionable, but to remember thatit is better 
to be “ first in the neighbourhood of the Exchange ” than “ last 
in Bloomsbury Square.” “I would advise the merchant who 
would live with real dignity to make the City respectable, if 
he does not find it so, by displaying bis worth in it. Worthy 
conduct, with a noble fortune, will aggrandize any place.” 
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The modification is delightful. He compares the solid 
merchant to “the venerable oak "and the man of fashion to 
“the transitory tulip.” A cross between these two creatures 
of the vegetable kingdom seemed to Knox impossible, but we 
have accomplished it! 

We should be sorry to see the essays of the Rev. Vicesimus 
Knox come back to popularity, They would certainly 
encourage a pharisaical spirit. “How wonderfully we have 
improved $” the reader can but exclaim after every second 
sentence. What an array of hateful people seem to 
pass before us as we read! Lazy Bishops, parsons trusting 
to appearances to awaken respect, humbugging doctors, 
senile lawyers, and a crowd of good-for-nothing young men 
who must be warned against the active professions lest in 
entering the Services they risk their “tranquillity.” We are 
surely not quite so worldly as we were, and we are willing to 
work a great deal harder. We take altogether a less smug 
view of life than the Rev. Vicesimus Knox took, for all that 
we seem to have come very nearly to the same conclusion. 
Fewer and fewer people find work interesting for its own 
sake. They demand an element of chance in the game, and 
they want money on it. It is a phase of fecling—or, mindful 
of Mr. Knox, should we say a contraction of the sentiments P— 
not likely to last. 





RIGHTS OF SCENERY AND OF WAY. 


N May last year a petition was presented by a Surrey 
ratepayer (Mr. St. Loe Strachey) to the Surrey County 
Council, praying for the appointment of an Amenities Com- 
mittee, to give advice whenever improvements and develop- 
ments might be undertaken by Departments of State or other 
public authorities. It was pointed out that owing to the increase 
in the number of inhabitants of the county, and the consequent 
extension of schemes of building and of road-making, there 
was considerable danger of the natural beauty of the county 
being destroyed, either by inadvertence or for want of know- 
ledge, and that an Amenities Committee might be entrusted 
with the duty of examining proposed schemes and of making 
recommendations to the public authority in charge of them. 
This petition was considered by the Surrey County Council 
and was referred by their General Purposes Committee to the 
Surrey members of the Ancient Monuments Committee, 
who presented their Report on October 28th. This Report 
was laid before the County Council by the General Purposes 
Committee on Junuary 13th, when the County Council 
adopted the recommendation of the Committee that the 
petition be not acceded to. The Report stated that the 
Surrey members of the Ancient Monuments Committee 
could see “no possibility of constituting the proposed new 
Committee with any advantage to the objects of the memorial,” 
but that they understood “that the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the County Council are always prepared to consider 
representations made to them from any minor local authority 
with respect to any serious disfigurement of the County, and 
to use their good offices to maintain the amenities of our 
County so far as their powers permit.” We need not say 
that we are delighted that this latter intimation should have 
been received and approved by the Surrey County Council. 
The General Purposes Committee thus become in effect, if 
not in name, a central authority to whom local authorities, 
and individuals through local authorities, can appeal in the 
event of the amenities of the county being threatened, and 
can make their appeal in confidence that it will be carefully 
and sympathetically considered. This may have been the 
case for some time past, but if 80 we venture to say that it hus 
not been generally recognized. It is eminently satisfactory 
that the fact should now be made public, and we can only hope 
that other County Councils may follow the excellent example 
of Surrey, and make their General Purposes Committees in 
effect, if not in name, Amenities Committees. An immense 
amount of good may be done, and an incalculable amount of 
damage may be prevented, simply by the fact being known 
that there exists a body of persons who will make it their 
business to see that no unnecessary disfigurement of the 
countryside, or destruction of ancient or historical monu- 
ments, shall take place within the area over which they have 
authority. 
In this respect the county of Surrey, and all who in London 
or elsewhere have access to its hills and commons, its villages 








and churches, owe a debt of gratitude to the Council of the 
Surrey Archaeological Society, and in particular to its inde- 
fatigable members, Messrs. Philip Mainwaring Johnston, 
Ralph Nevill, H. E. Malden, and Hilary Jenkinson, who 
have published a Schedule of Antiquities of the county. Such 
a schedule will not only be of the greatest possible assistance 
to the Royal Commission on Historic Monuments, when it 
comes to the turn of Surrey to have her antiquities catalogued 
by Government, but it will lead indirectly to the preservation 
of many “monuments” which might otherwise be disfigured 
or destroyed. Nothing tends more surely to protect and to 
keep from alteration and “improvement” any old building 
than the fact that it is described in a printed book as old and 
worth preserving. It becomes talked about; it is looked at 
with new eyes. People find that a book has been pub- 
lished referring to antiquities of a certain district, and 
they turn to the pages describing their own neighbour- 
hood, or the parts they know best, in order to see what 
buildings, or whether any buildings, are mentioned; and 
it often happens that they discover that a “monument” 
exists where they had noticed merely an obscure piece of stone 
or brickwork, or perhaps had noticed nothing whatever. We 
predict that there will be many who will pick up the Surrey 
Archaeological Society's schedule and will find with surprise 
that in neighbourhoods which they believe they know really 
well, possibly within a few hundred yards of their own 
houses, there exists a barrow, or the remains of British earth- 
works or a Roman encampment, or a bridge or ancient high- 
way, of whose history or even existence they have hitherto 
been completely ignorant. When such discoveries are made, 
the building, or barrow, or camp has gained one more 
protector. When the monuments of a church are appraised 
and set in order in a schedule, each reader of the schedule 
instinctively adds himself to the number of those who are 
determined that if the church is to be restored, there shall be 
reverent and skilled restoration, and not the destruction which 
was perpetrated in church after church in the middle of the last 
century. When a group of old farm buildings, even, is set 
down in a schedule as picturesque, the honour done to the old 
buildings somehow becomes reflected in the persons and 
minds of those who live near them, and the beauty of their 
grouping and their lichened walls and tiles becomes a settled 
possession of the neighbourhood, to be preserved by all 
possible means against the incursion of yellow brick and cor- 
rugated iron. It is sentiment, not Government, which is the 
main factor in preserving old buildings and fine views, and 
the publication of such schedules as that of the Surrey 
Archaeological Society breeds and increases sentiment of 
a particularly valuable kind, which finds practical expression 
in personal work and in lists of subscriptions. 

A third most uzeful contribution to the amenities of the 
countryside seems likely to be made by the Surrey County 
Council. The Council at their meeting of January 13th 
adopted the suggestion of a member who proposed that 
the Public Control Committee should be asked to report 
on the feasibility of preparing a map showing the rights of 
way at present existing throughout the county. If the 
Committee report in favour of the proposal, a map, on the 
scale of six inches to the mile, will be prepared, and on it will 
be marked in red all the rights of way at present in use. The 
map is to be hung in the County Hall, and thus can be 
referred to by anyone who is desirous of knowing for 
certain whether any particular footpath or bridle-road 
is free to him. Such a map should prove of the greatest 
possible value. One danger, however, is to be foreseen, 
and we hope guarded against. There are certain rights of 
way which have been for so many years, and are now, so 
plainly and openly used by the gencral public, that the 
red-ink line will be traced on the map without protest 
from anyone concerned. But there ure others which 
are cither doubtful or disputed. There are paths which 
at present are used by the public, and over which on 
Saturdays and Sundays throughout the year, and on every 
summer evening, villagers and visitors and strangers alike 
walk unmolested and unquestioned, simply through the good 
nature and generosity cf a particular landowner, yet which 
are not admitted by the landowner to be rights of way. There 
are other paths and bridle-roads which are claimed as rights 
of way by the public, or rather by that section of the public 
which cares to assert itself, and which are openly proclaimed 
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by the landowner to be his private property, to be placed 
within restrictions or to be closed altogether as he pleases. 
There are bridle-paths which stand in danger of being con- 
verted into footpaths by throwing stiles across them. There 
are footpaths from which a surprised public one fine morning 
finds itself warned as a trespasser. Perhaps no member of 
tke public takes the trouble to protest, or to trespass and take 
the consequences; perhaps an enraged village breaks down 
fences and smashes gates and locks. In any case, it is plainly of 
importance that the question of rights should be settled. For 
that reason it is to be hoped that the Surrey County Council 
will not, when rights of way are doubtful or in dispute, be 
content to look on and to do nothing. The absence of a red 
line on the county map must not for an instant be regarded 
as evidence that no right of way exists. Even though the 
county authorities may have omitted to “note” a right of 
way, it must be open to anyone to assert and prove public 
rights—provided, of course, that they are provable. In other 
words, the map must be without prejudice to claims which do 
not happen to be recorded thereon. No doubt, however, this 
point has already been fully considered by the Council. 


THE 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WHAT ULSTERMEN MAY EXPECT. 
[To rue Epiror or tur “Srercraror.”} 

Sir,—You say that the Orangemen of Ulster should not be 
put under the rule of men whom they detest and loathe. I 
inquire why Irishmen should remain under the rule of men 
such as you, whom they have good cause sincerely to hate 
and despise? I have been asking how long you, with your 
bald appeals to racial or “religious” bigotry, would be 
tolerated in America. I am quite sure that something would 
be done to you. There are places where they would come 
some dark night and tar-and-feather you, and ride you 
swiftly on a rail out of the town. You would certainly be 
quickly extinguished by one method or another. Civilization has 
advanced sufficiently on this continent to eliminate men, how- 
ever sanctimonious, who fan the embers of envy and hate on 
mere or pretended differences of nationality and creed. 
It is a bad thing for England that you are not an exception 
but the type of a species. You are representative of that 
governing body of moral ruffians who, showing the whites of 
their eyes and singing psalms, have made the later history of 
England a catalogue of infamy that is unique in Christendom. 
Trishmen throughout the world have little quarrel with the 
average Englishman. But towards the men you represent 
they have but one feeling—a desire for your utter extermina- 
tion. No one can read the pages of English history without 
seeing that you have been the enemies of the English people 
as consistently as you have ruined the life of Ireland and 
committed innumerable crimes against innocence and High 
Heaven wherever you could do it with impunity. 

Do not think that your antics can be restricted merely to 
the gaze of your admiring countrymen. The world is drawing 
closer and can now take an interest in what is going on in 
every part of it. If you hope once more to see enacted on 
Irish soil the infamies of other days, remember you will have 
to encounter the judgment not merely of the United Kingdom 
but of the world. Do not think you can play the part of 
persecuting bully and bounder in little Ireland’s regard, and 
then come fawning to the young giant of the West as a fondly 
foolish relation who has all along been dissembling his love. 
There are few families in the United States that have not Irish 
blood in their veins, and they have no prejudice in your favour. 
They laugh at the things for which you fancy they fall—your 
asinine titles, your soiled and greasy ermine, your “ society ” 
palaver and humbug. In pedigree and real dignity many an 
Irish tiller of the soil outstrips you all. Truth, justice, liberty, 
and the uprooting of envy will do more for you with the 
American people than all your alternate patronage and 
cringing. I do not argue the question of Home Rule with 
you. That was settled as soon as it was broached in the minds 
of all sensible and all decent men. This I say to you and your 
associates: Get out of your shell of hardened conceit into the 
minds of your opponents. Try, for instance, to figure to 
yourself an England ruled from Dublin, with a colony or 
garrison of Irish-Scoto ragamufins in Lancashire, who talk 
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“red blood” at the suggestion of an England ruled by 
Englishmen, whom they “ detested and loathed.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., Herpert O'Hara Moriyevx, 

40 Gramercy Park, N.Y. 

[Can we wonder that the people of Ulster do not desire to 
be placed under a Dublin Parliament? Our correspondent’s 
prudent desire to select a “ dark night” in which to “do for” 
us is deliciously ingenuous.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ARMY OFFICERS AND THE ULSTER CRISIS, 
[To rae Epitor or Tum “Srectator.’’] 

Sir,—You published recently an article on the correct pros 
cedure for officers who are determined not to fight against 
Ulster, either from family or conscientious motives, or because, 
if they did, they could never again show themselves on their 
Ulster estates. These fortunate people have only two questions 
to decide, both of them of secondary importance. First, 
how to avoid fighting against Ulster—whether to retire 
now, or to risk having their resignation refused later on, pre- 
pared to “desert” if necessary; or to get themselves posted 
abroad; or, when the time comes, to break a bone with 
decent naturalness: which is a question of detail. And 
secondly, whether to fight for her or to sit on the fence: 
which is a question of degree. But most of us are by no 
means certain as to our primary decision: whether to obey 
orders or not. Amateurs can afford to please themselves at 
the risk of losing a hobby: but the professional, “ bread-and- 
butter ” soldier is in a far from enviable position; on the one 
hand, the instinct of self-preservation, common-sense, and a 
livelihood of sorts; on the other, sentiment, and not an active 
romantic sentiment, but mere passive resistance: for if he 
cannot fight against Ulster he most certainly cannot fight for 
her, united to her only by the bonds of prejudice, against his 
own brothers-in-arms. (Few, surely, will entertain the planof 
“ Fight, but fire in the air”’—in either direction.) The choice 
seems plain: but how many of us will be driven by the fear 
that to yield to worldly wisdom must be at best unconscious 
cowardice P—I am, Sir, &c., R. F. A, 





THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 
[To rus Eprror or tue “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—You have for many years fought unflinchingly for 
clean government, and for some approach to respect for moral 
principles in the conduct of public affairs; perhaps, therefore, 
you will permit me to ask these questions in your columns: 
“ What is to be done in the present political crisis?” “Can 
anything be done to stop our hasty rush downhill?” ‘“ Must 
we acquiesce in silent helplessness in the passing away of 
freedom and truth in the government of our country?” 
Looking back a little way, what do we see? An Insurance 
Act as to which the people were not consulted has been 
forced upon them against their will—“the insurance fraud,” 
they rightly call it. Then comes the Parliament Act. Bya 
dexterous stratagem the people were “ jockeyed” into that. 
The reform of the Upper House may have been sanctioned at 
the polls, the destruction of the Constitution never! What 
are the consequences? (1) The support of criminal agitators 
in Ireland (agitators who have destroyed representative 
government there by “ The Terror”) has been purchased by a 
measure to break up the United Kingdom which no one but 
these agitators desires. (2) A Robbery Bill is in process of 
passing to confiscate the, too meagre, resources of a hard- 
working and useful religious community. (3) In a time of 
much need and poverty moncy has been flung about in every 
direction and wasted like water. Men and women of no 
proved qualifications as Commissioners have not been ashamed 
to take huge salaries for the purpose of forcing upon an 
unwilling people a measure they abhor. (4) “ Vote-catching” 
by extravagant expenditure and real corruption has been the 
chief effort of “ government.” (5) By the misuse of forms of 
law, law has been degraded. (6) A majority has been main- 
tained by legalized bribery. (7) Parliamentary government 
has become a farce, and the House of Commons the laughing- 
stock of Europe and the contempt of the nation. (8) The 
only evident principles of government are dishonesty, trickery, 
falsehood, and this has been achieved by a so-called “ Liberal ” 
Government ! 

Must this continue? Are we to pretend to be a democracy 
while, in fact, we are an oligarchy? Are some dozen (and 
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not very distinguished) men to override the will of the 


nation? Are they to rule autocratically ? Is a people 
whose ancestors drove away their Kings for disobedience 
to their Constitution, to submit to the will of an un- 
distinguisbed oligarchy, whose moving spirit is a truculent 
Welshman P Quousque tandem ? “O Lord, how long?” Is 
this what our boasted love for liberty has come toP 
Have the English people lost their manhood, or are they 
paralysed P Are we to wait on the will of some three or four 
crafty and self-seeking politicians to see whether or not men 
in this kingdom must fight for their liberties, whether or not 
the only way for right and justice must be civil war? There 
is at least one bright spot—viz., in Ulster there are men who 
will die sooner than be slaves. Civil war is horrible to think 
of, but there is something worse than civil war—viz., for free 
men to submit to the tyranny of self-seeking politicians, and 
allow any one party to settle under what Constitution English- 
men are to live. May we not hope that the English people 
will rouse themselves and insist on having some kind of Con- 
stituent Assembly, elected ad hoc by the whole nation, to 
rebuild a Constitution fit for free and self-respecting men, 80 
that any and every Cabinet may learn that they are the 
salaried employees of the nation, not its autocratic masters; 
that national funds must be no longer wasted for party 
purposes; and that an effectual check may be put to the 
encroachments on the liberties of Englishmen by any party 
or Government whatever ?—I subscribe myself, Sir, A Liberal, 
when “ Liberalism” meant sincerity and truth, not hypocrisy 
and fraud, W. J. Ksox Lirtie. 
The College, Worcester. 





NATIONAL AFFORESTATION. 


{To rue Eprror or tax “ Srecraror.”] 


Sir,—The correspondence on this subject seems to have 
reached a definite issue, All the writers are on common 
ground when they discuss the growing scarcity of timber, the 
benefit of afforestation to the rural worker, and the probability 
that if forestry could be made to pay anywhere in Britain its 
best chance would be in Scotland, but they are sharply divided 
upon the question whether it can be made to pay or not; 
if this question could be answered in the affirmative, the only 
argument against State afforestation would disappear and its 
admitted benefits would remain. 

I have no hesitation in saying that forestry can be made to 
pay, and that it dues pay even now on those estates where it 
is carried out on proper lines. In my capacity as Secretary 
of the Landowners’ Forestry Society it is my duty to make 
myself familiar with the forestry capabilities of the estates 
of over three hundred landed proprietors in every county of 
Scotland, to inspect and report on their timber crops, to draw 
up valuations, and to arrange sales both of growing and manu- 
factured timber ; on the purely commercial side of the question 
I have special opportunities of estimating the position, and 
Ihave been surprised at the large profits that can be made in 
the industry in spite of the mismanagement which has been 
the characteristic of Scottish forestry in the past. 

Sir John Stirling Maxwell, in your issue of January 17th, 
quoted the case of Novar. I would quote that of the Atholl 
estates, where forcatry has proved so profitable that the wood- 
land areas are now being replanted on a large scale. Such 
examples are few and far between, not because forestry might 
not pay equally well in other districts, but because few pro- 
prietors can be found who are prepared to defer their profits 
until they are no longer alive to enjoy them. This objection 
would not apply to the State. 

I have recently had occasion to value certain plantations 
of growing larch on the west coast of Inverness-shire. The 
plantations are five in number, and are from nineteen to 
thirty-eight years of age. The soil and climate are suitable 
to the growth of larch, and the trees have grown fast and 
close upon the ground—they have already reached pitwood 
dimensions, The following was my valuation :— 


The total net profit may be estimated as follows :— 


Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot3 Loté Tot § 
17 acs. S0acs. Wace, Bacs. liaca 
Present gross values .., £2,210 £3,540 £800 £848 £2,100 
Less cost of planting at 
£5 per ac. at 4 per cent. 
compound interest ... 365 600 144 «110 147 


—_——— -_--—— — _—- ——- 


Less 59 percent. for felling, 
peeling, dragging, load- 
ing, freight and delivery 922 1470 328 369 976 


Net profit ... eee oe £923 £1,470 £328 £369 £977 
Net profit per acre ove 247 £49 «—£330— £146 £69 
Note.—No allowance has been made for the cost of maintenance, 
but on the other hand no credit has been taken for value of 
thinnings, 
Had the foregoing land remained unplanted it would have 
yielded a grazing rent of, say, one shilling an acre, in which 
case the summarized value per acre for the respective ages of 
the plantations would have been as follows :— 


£e2.4 
Lot 1...38 yrs, at 1s. perann, accumulated @4% compound interest 4 5 O 
Lot 2. e .36 »” ” » ” ” co 3 17 LU 
Lot 3...27 ” ” ” ” ” » 270 
Lot 4...26 »”» ” ” ” ” 240 
Lot 5...19 » ” ” ” ” ” 1 7 6 


Even after making allowance for errors in the estimates, it 
will be seen that in the foregoing case planting showed a large 
profit, My figures are obtained from actual cargoes of larch 
pitwood of similar dimensions which my Society has marketed 
for its members during the past two years. 

In the case of timber crops requiring a long rotation the 
profit is relatively smaller, and can only be secured by economic 
management and continuity of policy, yet the profit is there, 
as can be proved by the isolated cases where these essentials 
exist. 

If, then, it be possible for private individuals, handicapped as 
they are by lack of capital, insecurity of life, and unsyste- 
matic management, to grow timber at a profit now, how 
much larger will the profit be when the present dwindling 
supplies become still further diminished; an illustration was 
afforded during the recent period of high freights, when the 
cost of foreign timber became so greatly inflated as to cause a 
boom in the price of home-grown timber in spite of the 
scarcity of labour and the market being flooded by blown 
wood, 

The Duke of Northumberland’s proposal to import tropical 
timber to take the place of Norway red wood and white wood 
is impracticable. We know that Burmese teak is replacing 
English oak for railway waggon building, but at what an 
enormous price. Congo mahogany is about the same price as 
ycllow pine, owing to the fact that tho latter has quadrupled 
in value during recent years; yet Congo mahogany has not 
yet replaced yellow pine in any of its many uses, Neither 
mahogany nor teak could be economically used as railway 
sleepers; it would probably be cheaper to employ iron, Then, 
again, what tropical timber could possibly replace those trees 
which are grown in Britain only, e.g., larch, which is now the 
only timber which can be used for certain purposes in mines ? 
Even oak is not strong enough to stand the strains which larch 
will bear. So far as I am aware, we import no larch, and the 
demand for home-grown larch is constantly increasing. The 
so-called Siberian larch which is beginning to come into this 
country has none of the qualities of the home-grown article; 
for example, it will not last for three years as a fence-post.—~ 
Lam, Sir, &c., A. S. Leste, 


Secretary, Landowners’ Co-operative 
Forestry Society, Ltd, 


83 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


[To cam Eprrom or tus “Srecrator,”’] 


S1zr,—Everyone interested in forestry will be grateful to the 
Duke of Northumberland for the calculations regarding the 
Novar woods which he contributed to your columns last week. 
He has stated the case with perfect fairness, and the figures 
which he has assumed for the cost of planting and rent are 
also quite fair. The Duke writes on the assumption that no 
profit was made earlier than the final felling. As a matter of 
fact, large sums must have been realized from the woods at an 
earlier period, since the Scots pine which formed a large pro- 
portion of the crop cut during the thirty years under dis- 
cussion did not contain more than thirty stems to the acre. 





Approximate 

Age Numberof Height Average Gross Value 

Planted. Trees to Acre. to 2j)in. Cotiig Costente. Per Acne, 

. In, 

Lot @ ... 38 370 50 6 ll 130 
Iot 2... 36 380 4) 6 3 118 
Lot 3... 27 400 _— —_ 80 
Tot 4... 26 400 43 5 4 106 
Lot 5... 19 700 85 _ 160 


This does not vitiate the Duke’s argument, bat it proves that 
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the return during the last thirty years has been below the 
normal. The owner of the woods, in the speech from which 
my figures were taken, estimated the profit of those years 
(£100,000) to be no more than one-fourth of the profit which 
fully stocked woods would have yielded. The profit has been 
further cut into by heavy expenditure in replanting, experi- 
ments having been made on a large scale in under-planting 
and in plantations of the newer exotic conifers. These 
have in some cases cost as much as £10 an acre. Had 
the replanting been of the ordinary straightforward type 
which at Novar now costs 40s. an acre, the net profit 
would have been considerably higher. A large part of the 
profit has, in other words, been invested in the forest. I 
do not wish to overstate the case, but the fact that under- 
stocked woods can pay for their own improvement and for 
costly experiments without reducing the return on the origina] 
capital below 24 per cent. shows that afforestation, if well 
managed and well placed, is not a risky speculation. Can it 
be said that money invested in agricultural improvements 
brings in as good a return? In case your readers should 
question the value of expensive experiments such as those 
mentioned above, I may refer them to a wood in Argyllshire 
composed of Douglas fir mixed with Thuya gigantea and a 
very few larch. Three acres of this wood were blown down by 
the gales of 1911 and 1912 at the age of thirty-five. The 
timber,sold at the low price of 5d. a foot, has realized a net profit 
of over £4 per acre per annum. The adjoining land is let for 
agricultural purposes at 5s. an acre, but the ground on which 
the plantation stands is steep and rocky. The plantation was 
fully stocked. This wood actually yielded eight hundred cubic 
feet of marketable timber per acre, rather more than the 
estimate given in the current number of the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society’s Transactions, where the wood is fully 
described.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Jonn Srirtine MaxweE 
Pollok House, Pollokshaws. 





[To me Epiror ory tas “ Srectaror.”] 
S1r,—Some seven years ago the Government purchased from 
Mr. Malcolm, of Peltallocb, the estate of “ Inverleven,” on 
“ Loch Awe side,” for the purpose of growing timber on it. 
The estate has an area of about twelve thousand acres, and 
extends for about nine miles along Loch Awe side. Much of 
it is high land, quite unsuitable for timber. A good deal 
of the lower land has been planted with “larch,” purchased, 
T am told, at a very low price in Germany, but the success has 
not been great. Would it not be an advantage if the accounts 
of the cost of purchase and maintenance of this estate were 
published for the information of persons anxious to plant 
their estates, or portions of them? ‘The timber grown on the 
West of Scotland is, I have becn repeatedly informed, not of 
the same quality as that grown on the East side, especially 
that on Speyside, where the best timber is grown. “ Inver- 
leven” is an inland estate, not very suitable for the purpose 
for which it was purchased.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Cres%eld, Arihington, Leeds. Francis DARWIN, 





[To tne Eprror or tus “ Srrctator.” ] 

Srr,—Sir John Stirling Maxwell quotes Mr. Munro-Ferguson 
as having said that he made “£100,000 net profit in thirty 
years out of 4,000 acres of wood.” Will Mr. Munro-Ferguson 
please show ordinary people how it was done? What was the 
value of the land to begin with? What did it cost to plant, 
to fence, to keep in order, what rates were paid, &c., &., &e.? 
And, above all, how was the £100,000 made? Sir John says 
that “the reason capitalists do not tumble over one another to 
engage” in this business is because the profits cannot be 
reaped for eighty years. Iam nota capitalist, but “ £100,000 
net profit in thirty years” is good enough for me. May we 
not learn how it was done P—I am, Sir, &c., J. BE. E. 


[To tHe Epiror or tHe “Srercrator,’’] 
Srr,—Sir John Stirling Maxwell in his letter in the Spectator 
of January 17th appears to ignore the initial cost of planting. 
Taking it at £6 per acre, allowing for the maturing of the 
wood fifty years only, during which there would be no return, 
and accumulating the cost with compound interest at 34 per 
cent. per annum, it would amount in fifty years to £33 10s. per 
acre, according to the table in Whitaker's Almanack, That 





would require more than £1 per acre per annum to giveg 
return of 33 per cent. on the cost of planting alone, without 
allowing for the original value of the land. None of the 
instances given show such a return.—I am, Sir, &., = 

[We cannot continue this correspondence. We are bound 
to suy, however, that it has left us even more strongly con. 
vinced than before that it would be madness for the State to 
embark on a gigantic speculation in timber-growing. Even 
if an occasional profit can be made in the right place by the 
right maa, it is certain that the State would be a heavy loser, 
If the nation is ever demented enough to determine to spend 
millions on tree-growing, we trust it will do so by way of direet 
bounties, for the taxpayer will then be able to realize exactly 
what his whim is costing him.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE 93xrp REGIMENT AND WATERLOO. 
(To tHe Enpitor ov tue “ Srectator.”} 

Srr,—I am sorry that in a hastily written letter an ill. 
expressed sentence has given occasion for the letter of “ H. J.” 
in your issue of January 24th. I ought to have written: 
“ And he beat his drum, at the head of the Highland regiment 
into which he had been drafted, at Waterloo, where he was 
wounded.” The men then raised in Sutherland were called 
out, by what one of the historians calls “a species of conscrip- 
tion,” for the local regiment, which had been made up from 
the 3rd Sutherland Fencibles, which became General Wemyss’s 
Regiment, latterly the 93rd. In August, 1805, this regiment 
was sent to the Cape, and returned to Plymouth on August 
15th, 1814. The first Sutherland clearance was then begun, 
The regiment had only been four weeks in the country when it 
was ordered off on the ill-fated expedition to New Orleans, 
and sailed on September 16th. Apparently there had not 
been enough time to pick up all drafts; because men who had 
been sent from Sutherland for the 93rd were sent, owing to 
military exigencies, to the Continent. Some, of whom I have 
heard, fought at Waterloo; and, as far as I can learn, com- 
pleted their time in their own regiment. The “fragment” of 
the 93rd which survived the marshes and military blunders of 
New Orleans reached Spithead on May 15th, 1815. Even then, 
as I have heard, units eagerly volunteered for the Continent 
to take a hand in the work that was leading to the 18th of 
June, 1815.—I am, Sir, &c., R.8. V. P. 





THE TRAFFIC IN OLD HORSES, 
[To THe Epiror oF tre “Sprcrator.”} 
Srr,—I note with pleasure that you are opening your columng 
on this subject, which, in spite of all that was done by the 
Press to help us in the agitation some four years ago, is still 
a matter for urgent reform. Though the Board of Agriculture 
in their last Annual Report of the work done by the Depart- 
ment under the Diseases of Animals Act (which was introduced 
and carried through on behalf of this Society by Mr. George 
Greenwood and other Members of Parliament who are animal 
friends) state that the traffic is now carried on under greatly 
improved conditions, and though Miss A. M. F. Cole, in the 
letters recently published in your columns, while describing 
the horrors of the traffic, also says that conditions have 
improved, it must always be the wish of every real lover of 
animals to see the traffic in live decrepit horses ended 
altogether. Iam glad to say that last Session we were able, 
through the kind co-operation of Captain the Hon. Arthur 
Murray, M.P., to introduce a Bill into the House of Commons, 
which passed its second reading, whereby the shipping of live 
horses of a value of £10 and under would become illegal. This 
Bill, it is hoped, will be reintroduced during the coming Session 
of Parliament, and I feel sure that all the Members who love 
animals, and also wish to remove this blot from our country, 
will co-operate with Captain Murray in adding the Bill, as an 
amendment to the Diseases of Animals Act (1910), to the 
statute book. The Bill, if passed, will not interfere with 
what may be termed the legitimate trade of the foreign 
butcher, nor with the food of the foreigner who cannot afford 
the ordinary but high-priced meat consumed by his richer 
neighbours, nor indeed would it be a hardship (thongh they 
need hardly be considered) on the dealers who have hitherto 
made their money by the sufferings of the animals, nor on 
those shipping companies that have increased their profits a6 
such a cost. Basing the calculations on the Report of the 
Board of Agriculture for the year 1912, which is the latest 
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issued, the number of horses of a value of £10 and under 
shipped during that period amounted to 44,911. No one 
would necessarily think that each of those horses was the 
victim of needless cruelty owing to infirmity, age, or bad 
treatment; but, seeing that the traffic is a winter one, and the 
elements are therefore most unfavourable, one can estimate 
something of the suffering that would be prevented if our 
hopes were realized. It rests, therefore, with Members of 
Parliament to pass this Bill, while the general public can help 
by interesting their Members, either personally or by letter, so 
us to enlist their sympathy and co-operation before Parliament 
meets.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp G. FarrHoim, 
Chief Secretary, B.S.P.C.A. 
105 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 





{To rue Evrrog or tue “Seectator.”] 
Srr,—Having inspected horses en roufe to the Eastern ports 
of England for shipment to the Continent for close upon 
twenty years, I venture to point out certain phases of this 
traffic which seem to have escaped the attention they deserve. 
First of all, let me say that horses of all ages, from yearlings 
upwards, are exported, and that a very considerable percentage 
are under twelve years old. The youngest include born- 
cripples, kickers, crib-suckers, jibbers, “runaways,” and a 
large number which have been rendered unfit for work. 
Among the last named, mares without hereditary ailments— 
i.e., temporarily lame from sprains and bad shoeing, capable 
of recovering fitness for work on farms, and capable also of 
breeding useful foals—are shipped, whilst the shortage of our 
horse supply is becoming more and more acute, Carting con- 
tractors, tradesmen, and others are frequently unable to 
purchase horses at a reasonable price. From political plat- 
forms we hear parrot-like cries: “ Back to the land,” “ The 
land for the people,” “Better houses for farm labourers”; 
but the people who shout like this appear to have no 
idea that these things are only possible on an insignificant 
scale where there are no horses. Why, in the name 
of fortune, do we allow mares capable of doing a fair 
amount of work on the land and of breeding foals to 
leave the country? In my time I have proved between two 
and three thousand cases of cruelty to horses in English 
Police Courts, and the proying of these necessitated a vast 
amount of post-mortem work with veterinary surgeons. And 
I venture to say that horses may, and do, suffer from injuries 
which no man can diagnose without post-mortem examina- 
tion. Before the last Act for the more effectual regulation 
of this traffic was passed I suggested that the dealers should 
pay 2s. €d. for the examination of each horse presented at the 
ports for shipment, Also that the veterinary surgeon at 
each port should be under the direct control of the Board of 
Agriculture, and further, that he should accompany each con- 
signment tothe port of debarkation. Two of these propositions 
were embodied in the Act, but not the last one, which I still 
deem necessary. A ship carrying horses of this class without 
an expert to attend to those whose hidden injuries may have 
been overlooked at the port of embarkation demands the 
attention of Parliament. The ramifications of thia traffic 
extend to the remotest hamlets in the land; thousands of 
ne’er-do-weels are on the look-out for horses which they think 
should go to “ Antiwarp,” and as many of these unfortunate 
creatures have no fixed abode it is often impossible to trace 
them when they are wanted. I doubt very much whether we 
shall ever be able to induce the people on the Continent to 
accept the carcases of dead horses from this country, and so 
long as high prices prevail on the Continent for British live 
horses the trade, I suppose, will go on; but the traffic should be 
purged of cruelty, cost what it may.—I am, Sir, &., 
8. T. Rosrnson, 


Chief Inspector of the Northumberland and North 
Durham Society for the Protection of Animals, 





{To tae Eprron or tae “ Srecratonr.”] 
Sir,—The fuct of your columns having been opened to the 
discussion of this gruesome and discreditable traffic will be a 
source of satisfaction to many who, like myself, have watched 
it and struggled with it for many years, with very little 
support from infiuential quarters. Mr. Staveley-Hill’s letter 
in your issue of January 24th inspires fresh efforts. He is 
ready to bring forward or support in Parliament a Bill to deal 
“drastically” with the subject. This is good news; and it is to 








be hoped that the leaders of the agitation against the traffic will 
lose no time in availing themselves of his offer to meet them 
and discuss methods. But, while there is yet time, I would 
like very earnestly to call attention to the grave danger of 
any form of compromise or “regulation.” Time after time, 
history and experience have shown that to “regulate” an evil 
means to make it “respectable,” profitable, permanent; and 
many a gallant attempt at real reform has been frustrated 
and perverted as the result of well-meant regulation. As 
long ago as 1898 an Order regulating this “ Decrepit Horse 
Traffic” was issued by the Board of Agriculture. Far from 
discouraging the business, it was the signal for rapidly increas- 
ing exports. In 1906 fifty thousand worn-out or injured Lorses 
were sent across the North Sea; between 1902 and 1909 over 
sixteen hundred convictions for cruelty in connexion with the 
traffic were obtained by the R.S.P.C.A. alone, apart from 
other agencies. Think of the aggregate of suffering that this 
represents! The official Reports tell us that the more recent 
regulations, and the appointment of Government Port 
Veterinary Inspectors, have improved the class of horses 
exported by eliminating the very worst; in as far as this is 
the case, it must tend towards the retention and regularizing 
of the trade : the public conscience is lulled and the suppression 
of the traffic made more difficult; but it does not make the 
traffic itself anything but shameful. The numbers exported 
keep up, and the abominable thing goes gaily on, recognized, 
justified, and protected by the Government of a “ Christian” 
country which boasts of its humanity. Thus we see that, as 
must inevitably be the case, regulation has encouraged and 
systematized the evil it was intended to restrict. What though 
the Belgian Government has prohibited the importation of 
dead meat? Is that a reason why we should do violence to our 
hearts and consciences in order to accommodate them? Let 
them rescind the edict or go without the meat. In your note 
to Mr. Staveley-Hill’s letter you quote certain suggested safe- 
guards against the extremes of suffering inflicted in the 
business. I venture to think that, with the exception, perhaps, 
of No. 3, none of them would be of the slightest practical use, 
if only because they could not be enforced. Probably few who 
have had clese experience of official “ inspection” have much 
confidence in its results. Let us make no terms with this 
odious and immoral traffic, and accept no regulation and no 
tinkering of it; but, without further loss of time, promote a 
Bill for its total and unconditional suppression.—I am, Sir, 
&e., I. M. Grea. 


Wilmslow, 





SIR WILLIAM LEE WARNER. 
(To tux Epiror or tas “Srecraton.”) 
Srr,—As one who had special opportunities for learning the 
sterling qualities of the late Sir William Lee Warner, will you 
permit me to add a personal tribute to his memory? Very 
few Indian civilians of his day had such a broad training in 
the varied spheres of administration. Eurly in his career he 
was called upon to superintend public instructionin Berar, 
and, later, to serve on an Education Commission and to hold 
the Directorship of Education in Bombay. The insight thus 
gained into Indian ways of thought and Indian needs was 
invaluable, and throughout his life there was no subject which 
interested him more keenly than that of education. As Private 
Secretary toSir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of Bombay, Under- 
Secretary to the Government of India, and Political Officer in 
several important native States, he was brought into direct con- 
tact with the most fascinating side of the life of India. The 
native States are the closest links with the distant past, rich 
in historical associations, and still instinct with the spirit of 
the East slowly responding to Western influences. In them, 
the merits and defects of traditional methods of govern- 
ment could be studied, and the truest appreciation 
of Indian characteristics could be formed. The spell 
of old India penetrated deeply into Lee Warner's mind 
and maintained its hold to the last. His Protected Princes of 
India is a mine of authoritative information in regard to the 
relations arising from treaties, law, and custom between self- 
governed India and the paramount Power. On his advice I 


read the book carefully before landing in India, and I derived 
from it instruction of the greatest value in dealing with the 
intricate affairs of the very numerous native States under the 
Government of Bombay. There was no stouter champion of 
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the rights and dignities of Princes and Chiefs than Lee 
Warner, and to the delicate political questions which arise 
from time to time he brought rare knowledge and ready 
sympathy. As Chief Secretary to the Bombay Government, 
he saw the working of the central administrative machine 
and supplemented his district experience; but, like all good 
officials in India, he never confined his activities to his office 
files, and he was able to find time to initiate and to organize 
schemes of public beneficence which endure. As an ardent 
educationist, he was strongly drawn towards the increasing 
elass which receives school and college training—the class 
upon which the future of India must largely depend. He 
realized the need of inculcating a sense of civic duty, based 
upon accurate knowledge of essential civic facts, which systems 
of public education are too apt to ignore. In The Citizen 
of India he strove to supply this want. The little work is an 
excellent compendium of common knowledge which every 
educated Indian should have by heart, and he felt disappoint- 
ment that it was not utilized as a general text-book. In some 
political quarters the object was resented, and for scholastic 
purposes a division into two or three separate primers would 
have been an advantage; but many of the most thoughtful 
Indians perfectly realized the need which Lee Warner sought 
to meet, and, following his lead, Indian writers have produced 
books of the same class. I earnestly endeavoured to add to 
the State curriculum the teaching which his great experience 
dictated, and I hope that the want will no longer exist. 

Like Sir Alfred Lyall, Lee Warner had a strong literary bent, 
which found expression even during the strenuous life of an 
Indian Civil servant. Later, when a member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State, he wrote much and well. His Life 
of Lord Dalhousie—a veritable labour of love—was a serious 
undertaking for an always busy man. His wide knowledge 
of Indian history and Indian character here found great 
opportunities. The sense of injustice to be redressed appealed 
strongly to his innate chivalry, and he created for us a 
striking picture of the great Viceroy who was stricken to 
death in the service of India, and who suffered detraction 
in silence. The Life of Sir Henry Norman made another 
notable addition to Anglo-Indian history during critical 
times, and alike in reviews and on platforms Lee Warner 
strove to spread knowledge of the land that he loved and of 
British responsibilities towards the Indian people. He left 
India in 1902, and I do not believe that anyone, after return- 
ing to England, can fully realize the changes which even five 
years now bring about. In our correspondence I felt that his 
India was not quite that in which I lived; but his breadth of 
view and gencrosity of temperament prevented him from 
being reactionary, and he always endeavoured to take up the 
new point of view which I tried to present. Like all men who 
feel strongly, he expected reasoned opinions from others, and 
he would never accept without protest what he believed to be 
wrong. To speak out fearlessly upon occasion is not always 
the course which commends itself to superior authorities, and 
there were times when he could not recoil from opposing 
where a weaker nature would have sought peace in acquies- 
cence. Yet to seem in conflict with others always troubled 
him. Sternly upright, he could not conceal his intense dislike 
of intrigue in any form, and his outspoken condemna- 
tion may have seemed to indicate a certain hardness of 
ebaracter. But Indians had no better friend, and he was 
always ready to help and sympathize in their difficulties. 
He felt deeply for the friendless and tempted students 
in England, and was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the improved conditions now existing. Shortly before 
his fatal illness he accidentally met two young Indian boys to 
whom his heart warmed. He etopped and questioned them 
with kindly interest, delighted to find that they came from 
Kathiawar, the congeries of native States to which he was 
strongly attached. Latterly he exerted himself on bebalf of 
the fund for educating the children of the domiciled classes 
and Eurasians, who, he strongly felt, have special claims 
upon the British people. My long absence from England 
prevented me from keeping touch with Lee Warner's many- 
sided activities, and I doubt if the full extent of his private 
charities and of the help which he readily gave to good 
causes will ever be known. His carnest life was the practical 
outcome of deep religious convictions, and his too early death 
may have been due to excess of brain-work coupled with over- 
fatigue arising from the constant journeys which his labours 





for others demanded. In him India has lost a staunch friend 
with a rare knowledge of ber history and characteristics, while 
those who had the privilege of kuowing him are deprived of 
the inspiring example of a strenuous and steadfast life devoted 
to the service of humanity.—I am, Sir, &c., SYDENHAM, 





THE GENERAL STRIKE. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,— Many Socialists and Labour men in this country as well 
as in Germany—Herr Bebel, as you have noted, was an excep. 
tion—are of opinion that in the event of Germany declaring 
war on another nation, the Socialists of Germany have become 
such a power politically that by declaring a general strike they 
would be able to force the Government to sue for peace. 'Thig 
is one of the reasons given by our Labour leaders for support. 
ing the agitation for the reduction of armaments. But surely 
their eyes ought to be opened by the way the Government of 
South Africa dealt with the general strike threatened in the 
Union. For if it could be defeated so easily there, such a 
movement could be much more easily crushed in Germany, 
where most have been through the military mill, by the 
expedient of calling all the strikers to the colours—a call 
which they could not resist without the most serious conse- 
quences—and once embodied the “roll of the drum” would 
soon achieve the rest. I am afraid our Labour leaders will 
find that the “ general strike” in Germany for the purposes of 
preventing war will prove a broken reed indeed.—I am, Sir, 
&e., B. 





HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF, 
{To rue Eprron or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—As an instance of bow history repeats itself I send 
you an extract from a letter of Sir R. Southwell after the 
Portuguese uprising in 1668. From what I saw of the 
country and have read, I should say they have no more 
chance of introducing good government than Turkey or 
Persia.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. FANSHAWE, 
72 Philbeach Gardens, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


“They now find themselves on a dangerous lee-shore. The 
philosophers’ deformed shoes now they are gotten do not fit; and 
the reformation begins to look more troublesome than the oppres- 
sion for which it was made.” 





KIKUYU. 
[To tus Epitor or rue “Srrctrator.”"} 

Srr,—Than you for your article on “ What Kikuyu Stands 
For ” (Spectator, December 20th, 1913), which, on reading, 
leads me to recall the position which that splendid missionary, 
the late Bishop French of Lahore, held in the matter of 
administering Holy Communion to non-Episcopalians. No 
one could, I venture to think, impeach his Churchman. 
ship, or eay that he did not fully appreciate the historio 
claims of the Episcopate, yet he could never bring himself to 
refuse Communion with non-Episcopalians, The following 
extract from his correspondence is worthy of consideration 
at the present juncture :— 


“Those dear, good, American Missionaries (Presbyterian) and 
Professors will sit much nearer to the Lamb at His Supper table, 
I believe, than I shall, and I should blush, if admitted there, to 
think that I had warned them off the Eucharistic table on earth.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., W. E. CocksHortT. 





MOTHERING. 
[To rue Eprron or tHe “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—So many interesting letters on “Mothering Sunday” 
appeared in the Spectator in the spring of last year that your 
readers may be glad to know that the movement set on foot 
for the revival of the beautiful old custom of mothering is 
meeting with great success. The movement is based on the 
assumption that if people gencrally knew more of the old 
custom and its significance they would (1) be eager to “go 
amothering ;” (2) prefer to restore the true and ancient 
Mothering Sunday of Mid-Lent rather than adopt the 
American travesty “ Mothers’ Day "—a “travesty” because if 
dissociates the custom of “mothering” (or paying special 
honour to mothers on a day set apart for that purpose) from 
the Church, the mother in whose honour the custom originates. 
The movement has been brought to the notice of their 
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easiagmanaerret 
Majesties Queen Mary and Queen Alexandra; who have 


graciously accepted copies of In Praise of Mother, a little book 
which describes the old custom. There is every reason to hope 
that Mid-Lent Sunday will be generally observed as a day in 
praise of mothers, but much remains to be done. I will gladly 
answer any inquiries about the movement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CoNnsSTANCE SMITH. 
6 Regent Street, Nottingham. 





SUICIDE. 
(To rue Epitor or tue “Srectator.”)] 
Sir,—The lines quoted on the front page of last Saturday’s 


Spectator, 
“ When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward slinks [sneaks] to death, the brave lives on,” 
and there ascribed to the poet Crabbe, are said in the diction- 
aries of quotations to be from a poem entitled “ The Suicide,” 
by a certain George Sewell, M.D., who died in 1726, and whose 
Life may be read in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The couplet appears to be a translation or paraphrase of the 
last two lines of an epigram of Martial (xi. 56) :— 
“Rebus in angustis facile est contemnere vitam : 
Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest.” 
Dryden, in a fine passage, claims the doctrine as specifically 
Christian :— 
“Death may be called in vain, and cannot come; 
Tyrants may tie him up from your relief; 
Nor has a Christian privilege to die. 
Brutus and Cato might discharge their souls, 
And give them furloughs for another world, 


But we, like sentries, are obliged to stand 
In starless nights, and wait th’ appointed hour.” 


L. D. 


—I am, Sir, &c., C. 





A REFERENCE IN JUVENAL. 
| To tae Epiror or THE “‘Spectator.”’) 

Srr,—In your issue of October 25th, 1913 (p. 656), the writer of a 
review of Mr. Ferguson’s Greek Imperialism speaks of the passage 
in Juvenal’s 10th Satire about Alexander the Great as being 
“much misunderstood.” As a student and admirer of Juvenal 
Ishould be much interested in learning in what particular the 
ordinary view of the passage is faulty. Is not Mayor's version 
correct in the main, though the language might be perhaps a 
little improved? “For Pella’s youth one single globe is all 
too small; he chafes, poor soul, in the narrow bounds of the 
Universe, as thongh pent in Gyara and tiny Seriphus.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Mere LEARNER. 

[Our reviewer writes as follows:—‘I gladly offer the 
explanation asked for by your correspondent. It is generally 
thought that Alexander, having conquered the whole of this 
world, wept because he could not extend his conquest to the 
stellar regions. Mr. Payne (History of the New World Called 
America, Vol. I., p. 27) points out that this view is incorrect. 
The story as it is told by Plutarch in his Moralia appears to 
confirm Mr. Payne's view. The philosopher Anaxarchus told 
Alexander that there existed an infinity of worlds, upon which 
Alexander wept, and on being asked by his companions the 
cause of his grief replied: ot Gfiov Saxpiew ci, dope ivr 
dwcipwr, ivds obdéxw Kipio: yeydvanev; From this it would appear 
that Alexander lamented, not his inability to conquer many 
worlds, but his failure to conquer one, and, moreover, that his 
lamentation was due to his having been told that the world 
which he knew did not constitute the whole of the globe; 
there were, as Aristotle had pointed out to him, other olxovueva:, 
and it was these he regretted he could not subdue.—C.” 
—Ep. Spectator. 





THE CASUAL READER. 

[To tue Epitor oF tHe “ Srectaton.”’} 
Sir,—In reference to Mr. Houston’s letter last week on 
anticipations of Carlyle’s famous dictum, may I quote an 
English one? There was in London during the seventeenth 


century a notorious quack doctor and astrologist, John Case, 
who hailed from Dorsetshire, and of whom it was said that 
the couplet affixed to his door secured him a larger income 
than all Dryden's poetry brought to its author :-— 
“ Within this place 
Lives Doctor Case,” 


He put a rhyming label on his pill-boxes, too :— 
“ Here’s fourteen pills for thirteen pence 

Enough for any man’s con-sci-ence.” 
Dr. John Radcliffe met Case in a tavern one day, and raised 
bis glass to the sentiment, “ Here, brother Case, I drink to alb 
the fools—your patients.” The quack took it kindly. “ Thank 
ye,” he replied, “ let me have all the fools, and you are welcome 
to the rest.” (Radcliffe was the physician called in to atten@ 
King William III. when he was suffering from inflamed 
ankles. “What do you think of’ them?” asked the King. 
“Why, truly,” said Radcliffe, “I would not have your 
Majesty’s legs for your three kingdoms!”) As for the- 
Carlylean dictum and its anticipations, it may be remarked 
that they are scarcely instances of great minds thinking alike, 
at moments of high-pressure inspiration, but evidences that 
thoughtful observers of human life are inevitably led to one 
conclusion. “This is what is called cynicism, you know,” as 
Thackeray said.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





(To tux Epitorn or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your article in the issue of January 17th notices 
the phrase, “A bold, bad man.” Just before reading it I 
came across a use of the word “bold” in Ireland which is 
clearly a survival from the Elizabethan connotation of the 
word. A lady had been visiting some cottagers on the West 
Coast who were old friends of hers. Her first thought was to 
inquire after the graceless son of the house. “How is the 
bold boy?” The word was used in a half-jocular sense as = 
*ne’er-do-weel,” and had none of the good meaning which is 
usually attached to itin England. On inquiry it turned out 
that the boy in question had been in several situations as a 
shop assistaut, but had lost them all because he was so “ bold ” 
and had made such “ bold” answers to the customers. Here 
the word is most nearly equivalent to “ rude.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Limpsfield. Witi1aM Leveson GOWER, 


[To tux Epitor or tue “Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—-If the writer of tke article “The Casual Reader” im 
the Spectator of January 17th will look in Numbers xxzxii. 
23 of an old book called the Bible he will find the stock 
saying, “ Be sure your sin will find you out.” It can scarcely 
have a more remote origin.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
AN OCTOGENARIAN, 





[To tux Epiror ov tus “Srectrator.”) 

Sir,—* Passive resistance” (Spectator, January 17th, p. 86)— 
“Here we are within the forbidden ground, without other 
impediment than the passive resistance of a heavy oak door, 
moving on rusty hinges.”—Xenilworth, chap. iii—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

[The instance given in the article is earlier than this— 
i.e.,from The Heart of Midlothian, published three years before 
Kenilworth.—Ep. Spectator. | 





(To tus Epiton or tus “Srectator."’] 

Srr,—“ I doubt” means, or meant over eighty years ago, im 
Keswick, “I fear.” When I was under ten years of age I 
indulged in a calf-love with Helen—the fifteenth child, by the 
way, out of seventeen or eighteen children—and I asked her to 
kiss me and she answered: “I doot y'are a bad lid.”—I am, 
Sir, &., Non Sum Quauis Eram. 





[To tux Epiron or Tue “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—With reference to the phrase or catchword “I don’t 
think,” there is no doubt it was used before the time of 
Dickens. A near relation of mine, born in the year 1800 
spoke of it as used in his childhood, ¢.g., “ You're a nice man, 
I don’t think !”—I am, Sir, &, J. O. F. 

[Another correspondent points ont that the phrase occurs 
in Sam Weller’s conversation with Mr, Winkle at Bath— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





—_——. 


BIRD-RINGING. 
[To Tne Epiror or Tur “Srectator.”] 
Srr,.—Your article in last week’s issue scarcely does justice 
to what must always be the chief attraction to those who 
indulge in this delightful pursuit—viz., the actual spying- 





out of the young birds which it is desired to “ring.” This 
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fascinating sport—and it is real sport—requires great 
patience, skill, and judgment, and is especially interesting 
in the case of the “waders”—curlew, green and golden 
plover, snipe, redshanks, &.—which generally haunt the 
confines of moorland, where the scenery and the air lend 
additional attraction to any lover of the country. The only 
paraphernalia required are a pair of good field-glasses, a box 
of rings and schedules, and a companion; and no one who 
has spent a week or so at the beginning of June ringing 
birds will fail to return to this enjoyable sport the following 
year, and persuade others to take up the same pursuit.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Bryan H. FELL. 
43 Kensington Square, W. 





[To rue Epitor or THE “Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—I was much interested in your article on “ Bird-Ringing 
Schemes ” (Spectator, January 24th), and the more so as four 
days ago a young black-headed gull was shot here with a 
ring number chronicled at Heligoland. I have just learnt 
from the Direktor that it was ringed in July last in Schleswig. 
it formed one of asmall flight of five or six that was winging 
its way across Norfolk.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Hedenham Rectory, Bungay. T. HERBERT BINDLEY. 





A CHRISTMAS TREE FOR TIE BIRDS. 
LTo tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.” | 

Sir,—The suggestion of your correspondent “R. G. H.,” on 
January 17th, of utilising a Christmas tree is one which I 
followed last winter after reading a valuable little book, 
How to Attract and Protect Wild Birds, by Martin Hiesemann, 
published by Witherby and Co., London. I prepared a 
mixture of hot fat, meat, breadcrumbs, &c., and poured it 
over the tree, greatly to the satisfaction of our feathered 
friends. Later on, to our great Gelight, some blackbirds 
’ built their nest in the tree, and hatched off a brood of young. 
—TI am, Sir, &c., M. S. 





“SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EMBROIDERIES.” 
[To tux Epiror cr tur “Srecraror.’’} 
Srr,—In reference to your notice of the book entitled as 
_ above, may I venture to beg as much space in your columns 
1s will enable me to say that the statement of my death made 
in the new preface to the cheaper edition of Samplers and 
Vapestry Embroideries is incorrect? I assisted Mr. Huish in 
the preparation of the original edition, and wrote the chapter 
on the stitchery of samplers and needlework pictures, supply- 
ing the illustrations thereto from examples in my own collec- 
tion. These have been retained in the fresh issue, although 
my name has been eliminated from the title-page, where it 
formerly appeared with Mr. Huish’s. Messrs. Longmans and 
Mr. Huish have apologized to me for the unfounded statement 
of my decease, and the former have given me to understand 
that they have caused correcticn slips to be inserted in all 
unsold copies, and also that they have drawn the attention of 
the editors of all periodicals and journals receiving review 
copies to the mistake, requesting them at the same time to 
refer to the error and its contradiction. Perhaps this intima- 
tion was overlooked in the case of your reviewer?—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. E. Heap. 
14 Dunsford Place, Bath. 
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POETRY. 


ULSTER’S VIGII. 





WE will not fear, for any sage’s warning; 
We may not turn, though legions bar the way; 
For with us march the heroes of the morning, 
Sages and soldiers of an earlier day 
Who fell long since, yet, dying, scorned the dust— 
These mighty comrades know our cause is just. 





Yet for a while, the star of Peace still burning, 
They keep with us the vigil of the North; 
Calm to restrain us, till with day’s returning 
The red torch tremble and the hosts go forth; 
And, girt with justice, armed with living flame, 
An older England calls on England's name. 


Imperial Mother! though thou scorn the living, 
Hear now their pleading, who are dead and free; 
Lest with the daybreak, angered past forgiving, 
The souls of these thy greatest turn from thee, 
And thou, disowning us, be found at last 
Thyself disowned by thine immortal Past! 
M. Aparr Macponaxp, 








MUSIC. 


————_ 


THE COLLAPSE OF CRITICISM. 


Lovers of music ought to be deeply grateful to Herr 
Schinberg. For he more than anyone else is responsible for 
reducing to absurdity the self-protective generosity which of 
late has afflicted so many of our most intellectual critics. The 
standpoint adopted by their predecessors of the mid- and late 
Victorian eras no doubt left much to be desired in respect of 
sympathy and even courtesy. In their loyalty to composers 
of established reputation they were determined not to let the 
modern dogs have any chance at all. The treatment of Wagner 
on the one hand, and of Schumann and Brahms on the other, 
by the Mendelssohnians—plus royalistes que le roi—reflected 
little credit on the arbiters of taste in the Press from the 
“fifties ” to the “eighties,” and a rich anthology of ineptitudes 
can be compiled from the utterances of Chorley and Davison 
and Joseph Bennett, to mention no others. But when all 
allowances are made for their rigidity and prejudice, it may be 
admitted that they were animated in the main by an honest 
dislike of what they condemned. Chorley wielded a trenchant 
pen, reminding one at times of Hazlitt; Davison was at least 
a thoroughly well equipped musician who did useful service in 
popularizing classical music as annotator of the old “Pop” pro- 
grammes; and Bennett in his later years attained to a reluctant 
appreciation of Wagner’s genius. But while there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that the n-. dern critics are for the most part better 
equipped in technical knowledge, their not unnatural desire to 
avoid the mistakes of their forerunners has led them into the 
opposite extreme. We have consequently reached a stage in 
which the Press, instead of acting as a brake on enthusiasm 
for modernity, has become its chief accelerator. Our musical 
writers have seceded from the Right and gone over almost 
in a body to the Extreme Left. They hold it their chief 
duty to practise an “intelligent anticipation,” and with their 
eyes glued on the horizon they salute each rising sun, provided 
he is sufficiently ugly, with monotonous acclamation. In a 
sense this attitude is highly creditable to their humanity. The 
tragedies of unrecognized genius in the past at least indicate the 
need of caution. No one wishes to see a new Mozart go down 
to a pauper’s grave, ora modern Schubert pass away without 
hearing his greatest masterpieces performed. But this undis- 
criminating tolerance of all that is new simply because it is 
new, while it may secure a hearing for the real thing, is the 
opportunity of the crank and the charlatan, and puts a 
premium on violence, extravagance, and anarchy. The voice 
of genius is not always the loudest: it is often still and small, 
and it never was in greater danger of being submerged by the 
roarings of the thunder and the earthquake. Another curious 
illustration of the way in which the new generosity plays 
into the hands of impostors is to be found in the calculated 
insanity of some modern music. Great wits have often been 
near allied to madness, and the connexion may possibly 
tempt shrewd and ambitious medivcrities, despairing of 
achieving fame by normal means, to counterfeit insanity if 
they cannot command genius. Besides, they can rely on 
the secular compassion which has always been extended to 
mad people; as the French proverb puts it, Dieu aide a 
trois sortes de personnes, aux fous, aux enfents, et aux 
ivrognes, and some of them contrive to combine the worst 
qualities of all three classes. It bas been said that the 
wisest of men can be made a fool of by a pretty woman 
if she is only pretty enough. The experience of the last 
few years inclines one to adopt an inverted paraphrase of 
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this cynical dictum, and to say that the cleverest critic can be 
made a fool of by ugly music if it is only ugly enough. But 
it would be grossly unfair to saddle the musical world with a 
monopoly of miarolatry. Precisely similar tendencies have 
been manifested in quite as advanced a form both in painting 
and in belles-lettres. Old-fashioned people who would consider 
it a positive insult to the word “ugly” to apply it to many 
modern novels, see them hailed in many quarters as beautiful 
and delightful. Of the excesses of Post-Impressionism and 
Futurism it is not necessary to speak. But when we look at 
all these concurrent movements, it is hard to resist the con- 
clusion that the same bacillus of unrest and anarchy which 
infects politics and labour is also at work in the world of 
art. Wherever we turn our eyes we note the same desire to 
make a clean sweep of the past, to cast not merely the old 
masters, but all who write with sanity and restraint, on 
the scrap-heap, to break away from rule and tradition, to 
dethrone beauty, and to claim a special merit for emptying 
the entire contents of one’s mind, without regard for the 
feelings of any one else. 

But while we can hardly expect that artistic anarchy will 
be suppressed in the Botha manner by the wholesale deporta- 
tion of Futurist painters and composers, antidotes to pessimism 
are not wanting. Evidences of a healthy reaction are to be 
found in the continued popularity of Raeburn and Reynolds, 
Indeed, it might be argued that the “unfair competition ” of 


the old English school had driven the moderns into extrava- | 


gance out of sheer desperation. Again, in spite of the expiry 
of the Parsifal copyright, the demand for seats at Bayreuth 
in 1914 has eclipsed all previous records. 
Wagner is far from being a back number just yet, while 
Strauss has shown in his two latest operas a distinct reversion 


to Mozartian melody, Viennese waltz rhythms, and vocal | 
coloratura. There remains the line taken by our enlightened | 
critics with regard to the orchestral pieces of Schénberg, and | 


this is perhaps one of the most striking signs of the approach 
of a reaction towards sanity, A very few cling with pathetic 
loyalty to the creed that a composer has the right to say any- 
thing in his own way. They admit that they cannot make 
head or tail of the later Schénberg, but that does not prove 
that he is not a great genius: give us time and we shall 
probably learn to love the method of continuous cacophony as 


we have learnt to love the intermittent cacophony of Strauss. | 


The plaintive attitude of the cautious modernist who cannot 
bring himself to condemn what he does not really like because 
of the off chance that it “may be great” is effectively satirized 
by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in the Daily Mail of January 22nd. 
But Mr. Hamilton Fyfe gives the impression that this attitude 
is more common in the Press than is really the case. As a 
matter of fact, Schénberg has proved the last straw to some of 
the most thoroughgoing champions of revolt. They see no 
method in his madness, no virtue in his ugliness, and in so 
many words they say “This will not do.” The interesting 
and reassuring feature of the situation is that there is 
practically a consensus of opinion amongst critics of all 
schools—Right, Centre, and Left—that Schénberg is not 
merely an eccentric but a bad composer. The exceedingly 
able manifestoes in which he vindicates his anarchical 
methods make it clear that a respectful hearing is all that 
he can possibly expect, for, as he puts it, ‘ the artist creates 
nothing that others regard as beautiful.” This, we may 
remark, is the gospel of pure selfishness in its most unadul- 
terated form, and is the flat antithesis of the views and practice 
of all great artists up till now. Perhaps the best comment 
from the point of view of the plain person is that of a writer 


in the Daily Graphic of the 19th inst.: “If centuries hence | 
this music is acclaimed great (which is very doubtful), there | 


is no reason why anyone should pretend to like or understand 
it now.” C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—@ 

THE COURT OF PEKING* 
ENGLISHMEN who have resided for long in the East, and who 
have thus been brought into close contact with the realities 
of Oriental life, are prone to scoff at the ignorance and 











* Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking. 
Bland, London; William Heincmann, [16 


By E, Backhouse and J. 0, P, 
(16s. net. } 


It is clear that | 


impracticable idealism displayed at times by sentimentaliste 
and political doctrinaires. It is not at all unnatural that they 
should doso, Yet Englishsentimentalism has achieved many 
notable successes. It has struck the shackles off the slave. It 
has inculcated a high moral standard in the treatment of subject 
races. On the whole, in spite of occasional instances of mis- 
placed enthusiasm, and more frequent instances of misrepre- 
sentation and of injustice done to those whose philanthropy 
has been tempered by actual experience, the balance of advan- 
tage both to the nation and to the cause .* civilization may 
be said to lie with the sentimentalists. It is none the less 
true that the practical politician performs a most useful 
function when he applies an antidote to what may be termed 
the vagaries of the sentimentalist, and still more to those of 
the political doctrinaire. Messrs. Backhouse and Bland have 
endeavoured to supply such an antidote. Their recent work 
on the Court of Peking, which forms a very fitting sequel to 
the Life of the “ Old Buddha,” affords abundant instruction, 
not only to those who are specially interested in the affairs of 
China, but to all who are in any way concerned with Eastern 
politics, 

The authors of this work have no new gospel to expound 
They merely clothe some time-honoured truths in new and, 
from a literary point of view, highly attractive garments. 
They tell us that every nation gets the government it deserves; 
| that to dub political institutions with the name of Republic 
no more implies the adoption of Republican principles than 
| the cowl of the monk connotes a love of monastic habits; 
| that Young China—like Young Turkey, Young Persia, Young 
| India, and Young Egypt—is an alien excrescence ; that neither 
| in China nor elsewhere can political stability or efficiency be 
expected from any political institutions that do not conform 
to the deep-rooted sentiments and traditions of the masses ; 
that the Japanese success was due to the fact that that highly 
assimilative people were able to graft Western innovations on 
pre-existing national virtues; and that Yuan Shih-kai is 
quite right when he “realizes that China’s best hope lies, not 
in a sudden revolutionary destruction of the old order, but in 
slow steady growth, by educative processes, which shall enable 
the nation to adapt itself gradually to its changed environ- 
ment.” Moreover, they very rightly insist not only on the 
necessity of endeavouring to understand the Chinese aspect 
of social and political life, but on the many obstacles which 
| stand in the way of its true comprehension. A great 
German scholar, in dealing with the study of the classics, 
recently said that “the history of the past can be under- 
stood by no man who cannot transport himself into the 
souls of men passed away.” For a modern Englishman, 
however, it is far easier to realize the Greek or Roman past 
than the Chinese present. When we read the dialogue 
between Hector and Andromache we can at once make a 
mental bound over three thousand years. We feel that we 
are in some measure breathing the same social atmosphere as 
Homer, and that we are in the presence of a moral code 
which contains the embryo of our existing social system. Far 
different is the case in dealing with modern Chinese ethics, 
As we read the pitiful record of murder, lust, intrigue, and 
rapine set forth in Messrs. Backhouse and Bland’s pages, we 
cannot but feel that here we are dealing with a society 
separated from us by an abyss which it requires an almost 
superhuman effort of the imagination to bridge. More 
especially is it difficult to attain that high standard of free- 
dom from preconceived opinions which bids us remember that 
“it is impossible for anyone who regards polygamy as a form 
of ‘immorality’ to study Chinese history with intelligent 
sympathy.” Nevertheless, Messrs. Backhouse and Bland are 
unquestionably justified in insisting on this point Itis not 
| only in China, but, as the writer of the present article can 
| testify, in other Eastern countries, that polygamy is at times 
vigorously and quite honestly defended, on the ground that, 
from a moral point of view, it possesses merits superior to 
| those of monogamy. 

These, it may be said, are mere commonplaces familiar to 
| all who have thought over the perplexing problems presented 
| by Eastern politics. But they are commonplaces which 
| deserve constant repetition in order that their truth may be 
pressed on the minds of those who possess no such familiarity. 
| Their importance is accentuated by the vivid illustrations 

drawn from life which are given in the illuminating work now 
' under review. Messrs. Backhouse and Bland, moreover, afford 
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fa their own persons an object-lesson to which the attention 
of the British public may, with the greatest advantage, be 
directed. It is that sentimentalists cannot claim any monopoly 
of sympathy for backward races who, in the classic words 
used by Mr. Gladstone, are “ struggling to be free.” Through- 
out their pages may be traced a high appreciation for all that 
is best in the Chinese national character, and a profound 
sympathy, which is all the more valuable because tempered 
by reason and accurate knowledge, with genuine Chinese 
aspirations. 

The history of China abounds in examples of noble men 
and women who have died rather than be false to their con- 
victions. Their biographies constitute bright oases in the 
general wilderness of corruption, mendacity, and intrigue 
‘depicted by Messrs. Backhouse and Bland. Thus the Ming 
‘General, Shih K’o-fa, when taken prisoner by the Manchus, 
refused high office. He remained loyal to his worthless 
Sovereign, and to all offers replied, “I ask of you no favour 
except death.” Similarly, in 1841, Wang Ting-lin, Grand 
Secretary to the Emperor and Grand Councillor, gave 
advice to the Emperor which was unwise, but was certainly 
courageous and patriotic. It was rejected, whereupon he 
“indited a valedictory memorial and hanged himself.” The 
wife of a Mohammedan, Ali Arslan by name, was torn from 
ker husband and taken into the palace of the Emperor, 
Ch’ien Lung. “The Model Beauty,” as she was termed, 
refused to see the Emperor and armed herself with a dagger 
to defend her chastity. Enraged at her conduct, the Dowager 
Empress summoned her to her residence, which, with singular 
inappropriateness, was termed “The Palace of Motherly 
Tranquillity,” and told her that she would be allowed “the 
privilege of committing suicide.” She at once hanged herself. 

Even more illustrative of Chinese manners and customs is 
the episode of the Chief Examiner Po Sui. The worst rulers 
ef China have always attached great importance to the exami- 
nations for literary degrees being conducted with honesty 
and impartiality. Bya disgraceful intrigue initiated by a 
Court enemy, Po Sui, who appears to have been an honest and 
capable man, was unwittingly induced to give certificates to 
two students who had never passed the examination. The 
fraud was discovered. His Imperial master then issued a 
decree in which, after saying, with the canting hypocrisy which 
appears to have been the predominating feature of Chinese 
Royal utterances, that “ the tears flow down Our cheeks,” he 
erdered Po Sui and all his assistants to be decapitated. It 
affords some grim satisfaction to learn that the man who 
plotted bis death, Su Shun by name, met with a similar fate 
two years later. 

Instances such as these, which excite either admiration or 
compassion, abound. But as a general rule the feeling elicited 
by the perusal of Messrs. Backhouse and Bland’s pages is one 
of horror and disgust. The ferocity at times displayed 
surpasses anything recorded in the most savage annals of 
European mediaeval history. In 1812 an attempt was made 
on the life of the reigning Emperor. The criminal was “ put 
to death by the slow slicing process, after his two sons had 
been beheaded before his eyes.” About the same time, in 
connexion with an attack on the Palace, the Emperor (Chia 
Ch’ing) recorded that the men guilty must “of course” all be 
dismembered at once, save the two leaders, who, after being 
examined by his Majesty in person, would be “ duly punished 
by the lingering death.” At an earlier period one Nien Keng- 
Yao was convicted of treason. He was allowed to commit 
suicide, but the Imperial Decree added: “ His sons are very 
numerous; one of them, Nien Fu, resembles his father in 
character and deeds; let him be decapitated forthwith. Let 
the rest of his sons over fifteen years of age be banished for 
life to a malarious region on the remotest frontiers of 
Yiinnan.” The account of the massacres which took place 
on the occasion of the sack of the Tartar city at Sianfu so 
late as October, 1911, is truly appalling. The following also 
may be cited as an illustrative episode of Chinese history. 
Li-Tzu-Ch’eng’s rebellion in the seventeenth century shook 
‘the Ming dynasty toits base. The Emperor, thinking all was 
lost, decided to commit suicide, and before doing so to 
slaughter most of the members of his family. The final scene 
is thus recounted :— 


“The Emperor summoned the Princess Imperial from the 
Palace of Peaceful Old Age. She was only just fifteen years of 
age. Wildly he glared at her, saying: ‘By what evil fortune 





were you born into our ill- ?? izi i 

coded off her right arm, om og nee PP sn Sue sent he 
then went to the pavilion of Charity Made Manifest and the ; 
killed his second daughter, the Princess of Feminine Propriety. 
Finally, he sent eunuchs to greet in his name the Empress Canes 
and to the senior concubines of his late brother, Hsi Tsung 
strongly advising both to commit suicide, Entering the Palas, 
of Feminine Tranquillity, he saw his Consort hanging dead from 
the rafters, whereat he cried aloud: ‘Death is best, the only wa 
for us all.’” y 

As to official corruption, that canker which eats into the 
heart of all Oriental Governments, the records of the Near 
East may be searched in vain for operations on the grand 
scale adopted by the venal Ministers of China. By one of 
those caprices so common in the East, which everywhere is gc 
far ultra-democratic that there is always a carritre ouverte 
aux talents, a certain Ho Shen, who was a sergeant of the 
Palace Guards, rose to high position in the time of Ch’'ien 
Lung, one of the best of the Ming Emperors. He attracted 
the attention of “ The Everlasting Lord” by the utterance of 
asmart epigram. He amassed a fortune of seventy millions 
sterling. His property was confiscated, and he was ordered to 
commit suicide in “a long-winded decree” by Ch’ien Lung’s 
successor, Chia Ch’ing, who was not animated by any sense of 
duty or by any desire to purify the public service, but who 
hated Ho Shen and coveted his wealth. Somewhat similar 
instances have occurred in far more recent times. Li Lien. 
Ying, who only died in 1911, amassed enormous wealth and 
caused “a public scandal greater than anything Peking had 
known since the days of Ho Shen.” 

Summarizing the conclusions to be drawn from three 
centuries of Chinese history, Messrs. Backhouse and Bland 
say that “one of the most obvious is to be found in the per- 
sistent coincidence of periods of demoralization in the State 
with the ascendancy of eunuchs at Court.” The Old Buddha, 
albeit she did nothing during her lifetime to check the evil, 
attributed the disasters which occurred towards the close of 
her reign to this cause. 

A recent and apparently well-informed writer in the Times 
asks: “Has there been reform in the Administration; has 
there been any development of resources, any increase of the 
confidence in the Government which is essential to economic 
progress?” “To all these questions,” he adds, “the reply 
must be in the negative.” Is there, in fact, any real prospect 
that a society such as that portrayed by Messrs. Backhouse 
and Bland can be regenerated bya travesty of Parliamentary 
institutions, or by the nominal adoption of Republican 
principles? The chances that any permanent benefits will be 
derived from the adoption of any such methods are, in truth, 
infinitesimally small. The only immediate hope of China 
would appear to lie in the establishment of a strong but just 
and benevolent despotism. v. 





HELLAS AND THE BALKAN WARS.* 
THERE seems to be no end to the recriminations of the Balkan 
Allies. Mr. Cassavetti offers us the Greek point of view in 
this excellent survey of the events that led up to the Balkan 
War, of the war itself so far as it concerned the Greeks, and 
of the prospects of the Hellenic Kingdom. The Greek case 
could hardly have a better advocate than this author, who has 
Greek blood in his veins, but who judges what he sees by 
English standards. And yet we feel when we have read it all 
that a Bulgarian case could probably be stated with similar 
persuasiveness. Mr. Cassavetti is a candid critic of certain 
failings of the Greeks in education and discipline, but when 
it comes to judging between them and the Bulgarians on their 
territorial claims and on their conduct in the war he has no 
good word to say of the Bulgarians. The outsider who has 
to draw his conclusions from what he reads may well 
despair of arriving at the truth. Men who have made a 
lifelong study of the ethnography of Macedonia will flatly 
contradict one another on the question of where racial 
sympathy may be said to be Greek and where Bulgarian. 
Some eyewitnesses of the war will swear that they saw 
atrocities committed by Bulgarians, others that they saw 
them committed by Greeks. Mr. Cassavetti writes of the 
Greeks as a nation much too gentle and kindly to commit 
atrocities. But while taking, as we do, the view that the 





* Hellas and the Balkan Wars. By D. J. Cassavetti, M.A. Geen. With on 
Introduction by the Hon. W. Pember Reeves. With 10 Maps and 74 Illustra- 
tions. London: T, Fisher Unwin. [10s, 6d. net.] 
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Greeks did themselves great credit in the war, we may still 
ask that the word “atrocity” should be defined before we 
oonsent to the conclusion that the Greeks were wholly innucent 
when the Bulgars were wholly guilty. Is Mr. Cassavetti, for 
jgstance, including all the irregulars who fought on the Greek 
gide in his general acquittal? Greeks who have fought in the 
Macedonian bands have generally practised the same methods 
as their opponents. We do not blame one side more than the 
other; but whichever way the balance of criminality inclines, 
none of the bands have their hands clean of horrors. The 

nt writer happened to be on the Thessalian frontier in 
1997 when Greek bands provoked Turkey to a declaration 
ef war. The members of a certain Greek band, as he very 
well remembers, received Holy Communion from a Greek 
priest about dawn one day and then rushed across the 
frontier into Macedonia on what they regarded as a holy 
crusade. War had not been declared—the Greek authorities, 
in fact, had said that there would be no war—but the band 
shot the Turkish soldiers in a blockhouse and burned the 
blockhouse. 

Our own sympathy with the Greeks is strong. We admire 
their progress and the very gallant manner in which they 
have redeemed the ignominious reverse of 1897. We hope 
that there will be no check to the progress of Greece 
along legitimate lines. 


tragic than the manner in which Greece and Servia took 
advantage of the hopeless condition of Bulgaria and humili- 
ated her, forcing her to surrender a large part of the fruits of 
conquest. 


Allies. We admit that she deserved to suffer; but if the 
Allies really looked upon the war against Turkey as a sacred 
movement of the Cross against the Crescent—and they pro- 
fessed nothing less—what is one to say of the sincerity of the 
Christian Allies who gladly allowed large tracts to be recovered 
by the Crescent rather than offer a helping hand to impotent 
Bulgaria? Possibly those Englishmen who were Philhellenes 
in 1897 have been merely misguided by false reports—though 
it is impossible to dispose of all the evidence of the Balkan 
correspondent of the Times in the airy manner adopted by 
Mr. Cassavetti—but it is certainly a very curious fact that the 
Philhellenes as a body have gone over to the cause of Bulgaria. 
Mr. Cassavetti mentions Mr. Brailsford. Few Englishmen 
can have taken up the Greek cause more whole-heartedly than 
Mr. Brailsford did in 1897. He volunteered to fight for the 
Greeks, became one of the Foreign Legion, and was wounded. 
Yet Mr. Brailsford, who presumably has taken as much 
trouble as usual to inform himself about recent events, finds 
little or nothing to say in defence of Greece. Probably he 
thinks, as most of us do, that while Bulgaria deserved to 
suffer, she was made to suffer far too much. A whole nation 


—a Christian nation which stands for progress and the arts of | 
civilization—should not have been sacrificed because a megalo- | 


maniac General, or Minister, or Monarch decreed the mad act 
of attacking the Greeks and Servians. This is the broad 
accusation of Englishmen against Greece, though we do not 
pretend to sufficient knowledge to dispute the evidence on 
particular points that Mr. Cassavetti lays before us. When 
all this has been said, however, we are convinced that the 
Greeks are misled if they suppose that there is any lack of 
cord'al good wishes here for the future of Greece. Before 
the war Englishmen looked upon Greece as, let us say, a 
deserving recipient of charity; now they regard her as 
a country that counts and that commands respect on her 
werits, 

We cannot do more than choose a few of the more interest- 
ing points from the book. Mr. Cassavetti proves conclusively, 
we think, that the command of the sea which the Greek Navy 
managed to maintain was of the greatest service to the Allies, 
and prevented the landing of many thousands of Turkish 
reinforcements on the Thracian coast. Kiamil Pasha, one of the 
very few far-seeing Turkish statesmen, actually tried to detach 
Greece from the Balkan Alliance in order to demobilize her 
fleet. He offered as inducements the withdrawal of the 
Turkish suzerainty over Crete and substantial privileges to 
Greeks throughout the Turkish Empire. No figure stands 
out better in this history—except perhaps the present 
King of Greece—than M. Venezelos. His steadiness of 
purpose and patience when he was mistakenly attacked by 


But we may offer this general con- 
sideration: that few incidents in history have been more | 


It will be said at once that Bulgaria suffered no | 
more than she deserved for her treacherous attack on her | 


Prince George in Crete brought him through amazing 
difficulties, and to-day his reputation is safe as that of 
the greatest statesman of modern Greece. Compared with 
him M. Tricoupi was but a faltering amateur. He has the 
uncommon Greek merit of being unmoved by public passion, 
and he is quite proof against the voice of flattery. To have 
reconciled the various Greek parties and saved what was good 
out of the menacing Zorbas military revolt was a wonderful 
achievement. If anyone doubts that the Crown Prince (the 
present King) has really mastered the essential arts of war, 
and that M. Venezelos was justified in saving his services and 
those of the other Princes for the nation in spite of the 
Military League, he should read Mr. Cassavetti's account, of 
the capture of Janina. The whole situation was changed 
when the Crown Prince took over the command from the 
unsuccessful General Sapundzaki. 

As regards the troublesome question of Southern Albania, 
which the Greeks call Northern Epirus, Mr. Cassavetti's 
solution is delightfully simple. He would avoid all friction 
between Greece and Albania by allowing the Greeks to keep 
the territory which the Powers require them toevacuate! How 
he can suppose that this would placate the Albanians we 
cannot imagine. His claim for the Greeks in Albania is as 
extravagant as in Thrace, where he seems to think that the 
Bulgarians never had a right to any important part of the 
territory they conquered. Another point worth mentioning 
is the suggestion that there should be a naval alliance in the 
Mediterranean between Greece and Great Britain. 
| We must end with a quotation from the fatal order which 

launched the Bulgarians against Greece and Servia—truly 
one of the most sinister documents in history. It is addressed 
from Headquarters to the Army Commanders, and is signed 
by General Savoff. The following sentences are the essential 
part :— 





“The Army Commanders must bear in mind that our operations 
against the Hellenes and the Servians are taking place without 
any oficial declaration of war, and that they have been dictated 
to us by the following important considerations : 

1. To raise as much as possible the morale of our troops, and to 
make them consider our ex-allies as enemies. 

2. By the threat of a declaration of war between the allies to 
force Russian policy to hasten the solution of the question, a 
course which will save us from delays. 

3. By the violent blows which we shall deliver on our allies to 
compel them to be more conciliatory. 

4. As we claim the territories which de facto they hold, to 
| succeed by force of arms in occupying new territories, which we 
shall be able to continue to do until the intervention of tho 
| Powers brings our military operations to a standstill. And as 
such intervention may take place at any moment, it is imperative 

that you should act promptly and energetically.” 








CAPTURE AT SEA* 

CERTAIN people in this country desire to make war at sea 
without hurting anyone except those actually engaged in the 
Naval Service. The Navies are to enter the arena, like Roman 
gladiators, and fight, while the nations look on and are thrilled 
| by the accounts of the exciting incidents in battle. Will not 
| such a policy increase the probability of the outbreak of war ? 

Will it be possible to continue such a policy at sea when whole 
| nations are marching to battle on land and fighting for exist- 
ence? These questions cannot be answered without a clear 
understanding of the principles underlying the conduct of 

war at sea, which Lord Loreburn seems to have inadequately 
| set forth in his recent book, Capture at Sea. He urges that 
| “Naval conditions in their relation to commerce are utterly 
| changed since the time of Napoleon or Chatham.” But 
surely there is no change in principle, seeing that now, as 
| then, the armed forces struggle for the mastery, and the 
| 
| 
| 
| 





victor either invades the enemy’s territory, or stops his 
seaborne trade, or attempts to do both. Whichever action be 
taken, the object is to reduce the power and resources of the 
enemy to carry on the war, and to make him sue for peace, 
It matters not whether the ships are propelled by sails or by 
machinery, so long as all are moved by the same means. Nor 
does it matter in principle whether the ships are built of wood 
or of steel, whether they are armed with smooth-bored or 
rifled guns, whether they consist of ships moving above or 
below the surface of the water, so long as both sides use the 


same. The primary object of each side is to disarm the other, 


* Capture at Sea. By Earl Lorebura, London: Methuen and Co. (2s, 6d, 
net.) 
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after which the victor can work his will on the defeated. Nor 
has the Declaration of Paris of 1856 really introduced any 
military change. The armed and commissioned merchant 
ship will play the same part in the future as did the privateer 
in the past, although the method may be different, The 
existing uncertainties of blockade and contraband leave the 
respect due to the neutral flag still largely dependent on the 
armed strength behind it. 

Lord Loreburn does not make clear that commerce in war 
is carried on under the protection afforded partly by the armed 
force, and partly by insurance which spreads the losses over 
the whole body of consumers. Does he not misrepresent the 
facts in suggesting that underwriters bear the losses? Are 
not premiums arranged to cover losses and cost of insurance 
with a margin of profit? On p. 9 it is suggested that the 
losses due to the earthquake fire at San Francisco fell on the 
underwriters, and that the same thing might have been brought 
about by a bombardment. If the premiums are fixed with 
those risks in view, surely the underwriters can have no just 
cause of complaint. The losses will have been covered by the 
premiums paid over a long period by all the people who insure. 
What matters the nationality of the underwriters if ultimately 
the consumers or general population bear the losses ? 

Maritime capture includes three phases—viz., “enemy cap- 
ture,” which aims at stopping the enemy’s trade, “commercial! 
blockade” and “contraband capture,” which are used to stop 
theneutral trade with theenemy. Lord Loreburn fully recognizes 
that the three phases together form a very potent instrument, 
but he lays special stress on “enemy capture ” as being a great 
danger to our own shipping. He seems to forget that past war 
experience has shown that the risk to commerce turns on the 
result of the struggle between the armed forces and balances 
greatly in favour of the winner ; also that no paper agreement 
is of any value as between belligerents fighting for existence. 
He draws a comparison between “enemy capture” at sea and 
on land, much to the disadvantage of the former. What are 
the facts? On land, to meet the necessities of the Army, money 
contributions can be levied on the responsibility of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, receipts for each being given, under Articles 
49 and 51 of the laws of war, and requisitions in kind can be 
demanded on the authority of the local commander under 
Article 52. Supplies in kind are, as far as possible, to be 
paid for in ready money; if not, the fact of furnishing is to 


be recorded by receipts, and the sums due are to be paid as | 


soon as possible. The French text reads: “ Les prestations 
en nature seront, autant que possible, payées au comptant; 
sinon, elles seront constatées par des recus, et le paiement des 
sommes dues sera effectué le plus tét possible.” Lord 
Loreburn makes a mistake in assuming that the receipts given 


are intended to express any liability to pay. Under these | 


articles the army of occupation can live on the country, the 
money contribution being used to pay for the requisitions in 
kind, and thus to distribute the exactions equally over all the 
inhabitants. The military commander is entirely unchecked. 
Again, every military operation involves some damage to private 
property, which can be used or destroyed at the will of the 
invader without any liability to pay compensation. Moreover, 
the general devastation of enemy territory is permitted when 
“imperatively demanded by the necessities of war.” At sea, 
the duty of a belligerent captor is to bring in for adjudication 
before a Prize Court any enemy merchant ship which he has 
detained, if it be possible todo so. This has always been the 
English and French rule, but not that of the United States. 
Whether brought in or not, the case always has to be taken 
before a Prize Court. The enemy ship is detained in order to 
stop the trade by means of which the enemy’s armed forces 
are maintained and supported. Her detention is as much a 
necessity of war as are the requisitions and contributions 
levied to maintain an army of occupation. Moreover, just as 
requisitions and contributions during the war and an indemnity 
at the peace fall onthe general population, so are losses at sea 
distributed by insurance among them. 
Loreburn does, that private property is respected on land and 
not at sea seems to be directly contrary to the facts. 

The author does not appear to understand that the object of 
stopping the enemy’s trade is not to reduce the civil popula- 
tion to distress, but to impair his military strength by putting 
a stop to the creation of the wealth required to produce, 
maintain, and renew the armed forces. His references on 
p. 96 to Napoleon’s campaign on the Riviera, to the American 


To say, as Lord | 








Civil War, and to the French Revolationary Wars show 
in the opinion of the present writer, a curiously limited 
view, and an imperfect understanding of the points at 
issue. In chap. iv. the author questions whether “enemy 
capture” and “commercial blockade” will be effective in 
stopping the enemy’s trade, on the ground that the means of 
transport by land have much improved during the past century, 
But he neglects to take into account the vast increase in com. 
merce and in the density of the population, which have kept 
pace with the improved facilities of transport and increaseg 
the difficulties of shifting the trade of such places as New 
York or London to other routes. Moreover, the particular 
cases he examines are those in which a single country js 
blockaded by sea and is surrounded by neutral countries 
through which the trade can continue to enter. In such 
circumstances, it is not to be expected that the stoppage of 
the sea trade will be very effective; but are there no con- 
ceivable cases in which a Continental Power may be hemmed 
in on the land side and blockaded by sea? What will be the 
position of the countries included in the Triple Alliance in 
the event of war with the Triple Entente, if the ports in the 
North Sea, Baltic, Adriatic, and Northern Italy are blockaded? 
If the right of “enemy capture” and “commercial blockade” is 
abandoned, what assistance will this country be able to render 
to France and Russia? The point was fully appreciated by 
the Powers at the Hague Conference, since the Triple Alliance 
voted for the American proposal to abolish the right to 
capture so-called private property at sea and the Triple 
Entente against it. Lord Loreburn seems to make a mistake 
in limiting his outlook to the case of war between this 
country and a single Continental Power. He forgets that 
the armed nations have to be clothed and fed, and that in time 
of war they will be more dependent than ever on seaborne 
supplies. He forgets that war cannot be carried on without 
money, and that this is chiefly derived from trade. He misses 
the mark in assuming that the abolition of capture at sea will 
reduce naval armaments. Unfortunately these depend chiefly 
upon the strength of the armed forces which threaten to 


| attack, and only to a limited extent on the size and dis- 


tribution of the territory or commerce which will be at the 
merey of the victor, to be annexed or suppressed by him as 
he sees fit. Sufficient has perhaps been said to satisfy the 
reader that he must examine with great care the case pre- 
sented in this book before he accepts the proposed changes 
in the manner of conducting war at sea. 





A REPLY TO “FOUNDATIONS.’* 
Mr. Ronatp Kwnox’s formal veply to the collection of 
theological essays published under the name of Foundations 
is no less clever and witty, and, we may add, no less unfair, than 


| the parody of Absalom and Ahitophel with which he greeted 





its publication. Of its unfairness, as of its wit, any reader 
may convince himself who will read with ordinary attention 
the opening chapter. For example, Mr. Knox attempts there 
to make fun of the claim for restatement of theological 
doctrine in terms of modern thought by restating the doctrine 
of God’s Fatherhood according to the idea of ‘fatherhood 
entertained by Mr. Bernard Shaw, which omits the notion of 
authority. That is witty enough; but is it fair? Has any 
writer in Foundations suggested that the doctrine of God’s 
Fatherhood needs restatement, or that it can be stated in any 
other terms than those which Christ Himself employed? 
However, we do not wish to dwell upon this defect, though 
we think that wit is best banished from theological dis- 
cussion, just because of its inevitable unfairness, Mr. 
Knox’s purpose is thoroughly serious, and he makes great 
play with logic. Now and then we recognize that his 
“loose stones,” impelled by the syllogistic sling, make 
some very palpable hits. The appendix on the psychological 
influence of hypothesis is an effective protest much needed by 
the modern school of theologians; and the analysis of Mr. 
Streeter’s unfortunate excursus on the Resurrection stories, a 
weak point in an excellent essay, is a very clever piece of work. 
But that chapter illustrates at the same time the unconvincing 
nature of Mr. Knox’s dialectic, for all its cleverness. It is a 
comparatively simple task to make a logical assault upon a 
tentative position ; it is more difficult to supply its place with 





* Some Loose Stones, By R. A. Knox. London: Longmans and Co, [4e, ¢d, 
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a view which shall recognize all the facts of the case, and be 
jess open to attack. Such reconstruction Mr. Knox disdains; 
nay, he seems to take pleasure in putting forward for accept- 
ance the most popular views in their crudest form. Thus he 
concludes his discussion of the Resurrection and Ascension 
stories with this profession of faith :—“I believe that whatever 
change may have glorified the Risen Body when it passed 
beyond the cloud into a new mode or sphere of existence, the 
earth has ever since the Ascension been the lighter by so many 
pounds’ weight, and the sum of matter in the world the less 
by so many square [? cubic] inches of volume.” We question 
whether many persons not members of the Church of Rome will 
approve such an apologia. Certainly, in our judgment, non 
defensoribus istis tempus eget. 

Mr. Knox’s main contention is that Christian faith is a 
matter of a priori prepossession, not at all of verified 
hypothesis ; and he claims that his own faith is thus secure 
from any attack of reason. But he has not been able to 
escape altogether from the modern spirit, and so his position 
breaks down. Among such necessary prepossessions he 
reckons the uniformity of nature, the providential govern- 
ment of the world, and the conviction of the Bible's infalli- 
bility, based on the assurance that God would not leave 
Himself without accurate witness. However, Mr. Knox 
would seem to have recognized, though he does not expressly 
say so, that the prepossession in favour of the Bible's 
infallibility cannot be held in the teeth of even one 
instance of fallibility; and so he substitutes as his pre- 
possession “a conviction of Biblical truth.” But he must 
have logic enough to see that while he thus saves his pre- 
possession, he does not secure his creed, so far as it is 
concerned with historical facts. If he allows himself to use 
the despised critical faculty on the Tower of Babel, he cannot 
forbid Mr. Streeter to use it on the Gospel narratives. The 
chapter on miracles is vitiated by the prepossession of 
infallibility in the Gospel stories ; which is as illegitimate as 
a prepossession against the “miracles” inthem. The writers of 
Foundations show neither prepossession ; but they suggest that 
the idea of “special providences,” which leaves the uniformity 
of nature unaffected, covers the necessary ground. In stating 
his own case, Mr. Knox, to our surprise, falls into one of the 
commonest fallacies. Having defined a miracle as “ that 
which traverses the law of the uniformity of nature,” he 
ignores all that he has said in an earlier chapter about the 
uniformity of nature being a necessary presupposition, apart 
from which “science would be a nightmare,” and there could 
not even be a hypothesis; and on the ground that God is not 
a force but a person, he takes the word “law” in his own 
definition to mean what it means in legal terminology, and 
asks : “ Why should we suppose that God is bound by His own 
laws, when the King of England is not bound by his?” And, 
with his usual boldness, he continues: “That God should make 
the sun stand still over the vale of Ajalon is no more unin- 
telligible than the process by which an engine-driver reverses 
his engines.” That surely depends upon whose intelligence is 
inquestion. “It is not the reason,” says Mr. Knox, “ but the 
imagination which is staggered by the idea of a miraculous 
occurrence.” We think that if Mr. Knox had let his imagi- 
nation work upon the meaning and consequences of a temporary 
stoppage of the sun before applying to his reason, it might 
have given him a different answer. We are bound to say, 
therefore, that the value of this book lies only in its occasional 
criticisms, by which no doubt the writers criticized will profit. 





THE CREED OF A PHYSIOLOGIST.* 


Tuis little book consists of four lectures delivered to senior 
students at Guy’s Hospital, and forms, as the author says, an 
attempt to bring the great biological movement of the nine- 
teenth century into definite relation with the main stream of 
human thought. In the first lecture Dr. Haldane gives very 
fully and fairly the arguments for the mechanistic theory of 
life—which regards a living organism as no more than a com- 
plex system of physico-chemical mechanisms—and shows the 
weakness of the ordinary vitalist argument, which is only an 
unproved hypothesis invented to cover ignorance. In the 
next lecture he examines more closely the mechanistic 





* Mechanism, Life, and Personality: an Examination of the Mechanistic 
Theory of life and Mind, By J. 8. Haldane, M.D., F.R.S, London: Juhn 
Murray. [2s. 6d. net.] 








doctrine, and points out how, even on its own hypothesis, it 
provides no answer to the difficulties. For example, there 
is no warrant for identifying, as the mechanists do, the 
“stimulus ” and “response ” of physiology with physical cause 
and effect, and modern progress in physiology, so far from 
verifying the mechanistic theory, tends to show that physico- 
chemical explanations of physiological processes are wholly 
inadequate to the facts. ‘Thus, “the mechanistic theory 
of heredity is not merely unproven, it is impossible. It 
involves such absurdities that no intelligent person who has 
thoroughly realized its meaning and implications can continue 
to hold it.” Dr. Haldane then gives us a brief survey of the 
history of mechanistic theory, and explains how in biology we 
use a fundamental conception different from those of the 
physical sciences—the conception of a living organism. He 
illustrates its use from the actual course of physiological 
investigation, and shows that the ideal of biology is not to 
reduce the organic to the inorganic, like the mechanists, but 
the inorganic to the organic. Even physicists and chemists 
to-day are groping after biological ideas. The last lecture 
deals with the characteristics of the higher organism, 
consciousness and personality. A person is not related 
merely externally to his surroundings, for the surroundings 
are teleologically determined in relation to his organic life. 
A person is more than a mere organism, as an organism is 
more than mere matter; the relation between the three is that 
of different degrees of nearness to reality. Personality or 
spirit is the central and concrete reality of the universe :— 

“The astronomer or the physiologist seems, at first sight, to 
be presenting to us a gigantic and absolutely inhuman universe, 
in which man and human activity is but a tiny speck. Most 
people simply shut their eyes to this picture in its entirety. Few 
have the courage to face it. But it was faced by the eighteenth- 
century philosophers. Hume pointed out that there is one all- 
important element in the picture which most people leave out of 
account, and this is that the picture is only a picture. . .. Kant 
and his successors taught us to see in part how the picture is 
painted, and to realize that it is only one expression of human per- 
sonality—the personality typified in the lonely and heroic figure 
of Copernicus. Those who have read Heine’s Deutschland will 
remember his account, scintillating with the flashes of his wonder- 
ful literary genius, of Immanuel Kant, whom he represented as the 
Robespierre of an intellectual revolution far more wide-reaching 
in its effects than the French Revolution. The victim of this 
intellectual revolution was pictured as no mere earthly king, but 
the God of Hebrew and Christian tradition. ‘I can hear the bell. 
Kneel down. They are bringing the sacraments to a dying God.’ 
Heine was right in his estimate of the importance of Kant’s work. 
But it was the god of materialism, and not of Christianity, that 
was dying.” 

Dr. Haldane’s little book is written with exceptional clear- 
ness and distinction. The illustrations from his own branch 
of science are skilfully chosen, and the whole argument is a 
model of what philosophical argument should be. The book 
deserves to be read and re-read by all who are interested in the 
modern relations of philosophy and the natural sciences, 





GOYA.* 

Untit the production of the present volume there had not 
been a full Life of Goya in English. Mr. Stokes, in supplying 
the deficiency, has spared no pains in collecting all the 
information available, and where there was none to collect, as 
in the case of the early years of the painter, he makes up for 
the lack of material by speculation. When all has been said, 
we are doubtful whether it was worth while to write the Life of 
Goya so fully, for although turbulent and passed in stormy 
times, it was not interesting. Itis the artist that arrests us, not 
the man. In spite of Mr. Stokes’s attempt to explain things, 
Goya remains a veritable and ignoble Vicar of Bray, who clung 
to a Court appointment under various Kings, including the 
Napoleonic interregnum. Indeed, both from want of patriotism 
and of moral sense, Goya presents an unattractive figure. 
His one redeeming quality was his vital energy, which was 
enormous, and enabled him to pour forth a vast amount of 
work. Goya possessed the two opposite qualities so often 
found in gi@at painters—he had a vivid imagination and 
a mind overflowing with images of his own creation, 
and at the same time he could be intensely receptive of the 
personality of others, and thus was able to produce portraits 
of the highest order. Like many artists of volcanic nature, 
his output was very unequal, and he seems to have often worked 
* Francisco Goya. By Hugh Stokes. London: Herbert Jenkins. (10s, 6d, 
net. ] 
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with haste; but when at his best Goya’s power of communi- 
cating life was enormous. He had also the capacity, never 
surpassed, of rendering even familiar things positively 
frightening to look at. The terrible objects to be found 
in the “ Caprichos” and the “ Horrors of War” never lose 
their dread and terror. Mr. Stokes devotes comparatively 
little space to the consideration of the special artistic qualities 
of his subject; his preoccupation is more with the personality 
of the artist than with his works. Considering the limited 
number of pictures by Goya which can be seen without going 
to Madrid, we could have wished for more discussion than 
we are given of the painter’s work from the technical point of 
view. The learning and great industry of the author are 
both apparent throughout the book—the footnotes alone 
indicate a large amount of study, as does the full catalogue 
of Goya's works. Nevertheless, Mr. Calvert’s volume, with its 
short biography and mass of illustrations, is the best book in 
which to study Goya. 





FICTION. 

MAX CARRADOS.* 
AFrTeR the professional, the amateur. We recently reviewed 
in this column ex-Superintendent Froest’s very interesting 
detective story, The Grell Mystery, with its whole-hearted 
vindication of the methods of Scotland Yard and its frank 
contempt for the unprofessional individualism glorified by 
recent disciples, imitators, and would-be rivals of Poe and 
Gaboriau. Mr. Bramah, it may be noted at the outset, takes 
for his hero an exceptionally gifted amateur crime-investi- 
gator, but for his part he is careful to avoid any recriminatory 
criticism of more orthodox methods. On the contrary, the 
relations that exist between his hero and Inspector Beedel are 
of the most friendly nature, and on one thrilling occasion 
Max Carrados probably owes his life to the timely interven- 
tion of his colleague. At the same time, Mr. Bramah’s 
attitude towards Scotland Yard is one of reluctant respect 
rather than admiration, and Mr. Froest, for one, cannot be 
expected to endorse the reference to “those rigid, essentially 
Britannia-metal, methods of the Force that strike the impartial 
observer as so ponderous, so amateurish and so conventional, 
and, it must be admitted, often so curiously and inexplicably 
successful.” 

It is always interesting to see an original talent breaking 
new ground, and admirers of The Wallet of Kai Lung, The 
Mirror of Kong Ho, and The Secret of the League will welcome 
Mr. Bramah in a field where his sense of the ludicrous and his 
fantastic invention render his incursion peculiarly agreeable. 
Humour is not as a rule a strong point in the writer of 
detective stories, but it is of the essence of Mr. Bramah’s 
method. Then he is a master of expressive phrases, as when 
he compares the voice of a charming young lady in a moment 
of generous expansion to the “ roll of a celestial kettle-drum,” 
or indicates the true character of an apparently simple and 
unaffected young woman by saying that she had “kicked hats 
off tall men’s heads in every capital from Petersburg to 
Buenos Aires.” How good, again, is his description of Mrs. 
Straithwaite as “a velvet-eyed little mercenary,” and how 
admirably this feather-brained harpy stands self-revealed in 
her unblushing but highly politic confession of the manner in 
which she effected a fraudulent insurance. We cannot resist 
the temptation to quote one passage :— 

“For months and months we had both been most frightfully 
hard up, and, unfortunately, everyone else—at least all our friends 
—seemed just as stony. I had been absolutely racking my poor 
brain for an idea when I remembered papa’s wedding present. It 
was a string of pearls that he sent me from Vienna, only a month 
before he died; not real, of course, because poor papa was always 
quite utterly on the verge himself, but very good imitation and in 
perfect taste. Otherwise, I am sure papa would rather have sent 
a silver penwiper, for although he had to live abroad because of 
what people said, his taste was simply exquisite and he was most 
romantic in his ideas.” 

So Mrs. Straithwaite borrowed another string of real pearls 
very like her own, insured them for £5,000, returned the 
genuine string, and prepared to arrange for the disappear- 
ance of her own, when the insurance company, having 
changed their expert, demanded a fresh scrutiny. This 
is only the beginning of the hideous tangle in which she 





® Max Carrados, By Ernest Bramah, London: Methuen and Co. [68] *~ 


ae 
and her husband were involved, and from which sha 
was only extricated by the ingenious counter-fraud engi- 
neered by her husband and the benevolent interest of 
Max Carrados. It is one of the great advantages (in 
fiction) of the amateur detective that, without straining the 
canons of probability, you can allow him a latitude quite im. 
possible in the official. Max Carrados was not merely a human 
sleuth-hound: he was all sorts of other things as well; a man 
of independent fortune, who specialized in omniscience, if we 
may be pardoned the solecism. The only apparent drawback 
was that he was stone-blind. But what was on the surface 
a fatal handicap was compensated by the possession of entire] y 
supranormal and superhuman acuteness of hearing and touch, 
He could read not only a freshly printed newspaper but a book 
by passing his fingers over the page. He had what might be 
called an absolute sense of orientation. He never forgot 
anything, and he was able to supplement his own defects by 
reference to his faithful valet, a man whose visual memory 
equalled that of Robert Houdin. Having been left a fortune 
by an American cousin, Max Carrados enters into a sort of 
informal partnership with an old school friend, now a private 
inquiry agent, who gives him an option on all cases that baffe 
his powers. The Pearl Case we have mentioned already: of 
the rest, perhaps the most powerful is “The Tragedy at 
Brookbend Cottage,” where even all the skill and resourceful- 
ness of Carrados fail in the humane object of rescuing a wife 
against her will from a husband bent on doing her to death, 
the narrative ending in a masterstroke of unexpected tragedy. 
The most thrilling is “The Game Played in the Dark,” in 
which Max Carrados was for once caught napping by a gang 
of international “ crooks ” and yet contrived to maneuvre his 
captors into the one position in which he had them at a dis- 
advantage. And the most ingenious is “The Last Exploit of 
Harry the Actor,” which deals with a series of robberies 
committed at a safe deposit by a thief who was as clever as 
Carrados himself. Here a new note is introduced by the fact 
that Carrados not only unravelled the mystery, but, by a sort 
of uncanny prescience, foresaw the disaster before it had 
taken place. 





The Joy of Youth. By Eden Phillpotts. (Chapman and Hall, 
6s.)—A great many modern novels and plays, including Mr. 
Phillpotts’s last book, are taken up with telling us of high, 
unfettered souls, misunderstood and despised by the callous 
Philistines of this world, who hunt and vote Conservative 
and scorn “Art” with a large “A.” In The Joy of Youth 
there is much to be said for the Philistine; he is a kindly 
man whose charity begins at home, though it may also end 
there; he is faithful to his wife and, ou the whole, to his God, 
and we confess that he has more of our sympathy than has. 
the didactic, intolerable young painter who says of himself: 
“They think I’m a bounder. But I’m not; I'm merely 
Greek.” We hasten to assure him that, whether Greek or no, 
he is undeniably and obviously a bounder. Mr. Phillpotts’s 
book consists chiefly of discourses on art and religion and 
various “isms.” Here his admirable gift of oratory atones 
for the transparent shallowness of much of the discussion; 
it lends brilliancy also to the descriptions of Florence. But 
the portraits of his story would fill a gallery of caricature; 
one and all are so exaggerated as to be quite untrue to the 
world as we know it, and to do away with any idea of satire; 
for if satire wander too far from the paths of truth, it will 
swiftly degenerate into farce. The fact of the matter is 
that for a long time we have wished that Mr. Phillpotts would 
turn his back on the Dartmoor of which, in our ingratitude, 
we grew a little weary, and, now that he has gratified our 


at least find congenial scope, and his portraiture is founded 
on intimate observation. 


In Quest of Hatasu. By Irene Strickland Taylor. (R.T.S. 
2s. 6d.)—This is a story in which Egyptian lore and Christian: 
proselytising play an equal part. The Egyptian lore; 
though not profound, will at any rate do no harm. The 
same cannot be said of the Christian proselytism. The 
hero, who is about to become a clergyman, refuses to 
attend a social festivity—in this instance a dance—hecause he 
does not think such conduct consistent with that of a follower 
of Christ. If the author would only read the Gospels she 





would see how widely this departs from the practice of Our 


desire, we can only pray him to return there, where his powers: 
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Lord. The first scene of Christ’s ministry, as described 
by the Beloved Disciple, is His appearance at a wedding 
feast, which was one of the most important social functions 
of the day. All through His ministry there are descrip- 
tions of His dining at the houses of publicans and others, 
and we all know what was said of this practice by the 
Pharisees of that day. Not content with his own pharisaical 
attitude, the hero also tries to persuade his unfortunate 
little sister, who would have enjoyed going out as much as 
anybody, that it is not pleasant for a girl that men should 
touch her. Nothing but an extreme uncleanness of mind 
would appear to dictate this attitude. The story in itself 
js not a good one, but the saying of such things in the 
name of Christianity is calculated to do so great an amount 
of harm that we have thought it well in this instance to enter 
a protest. 

ReaDABLE Novers.— Marjorie. By Marie Russell. (Francis 
Griffiths. 6s.)—Here, in light sketches of the life of a girl in 
Canada, is pleasant reading for a week-end; the characters 
of farm hands and town dwellers are vividly drawn, for the 
most part by themselves, in dialogue and talk. Which 
Heritage? By Lilian Dalton. (Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
Miss Dalton’s novel of the religious differences in France in 
1750 is written with absolute prejudice in favour of the 
Protestant creed, but with no little charm and drama. 
O Pioneers! By Willa Sibert Cather. (William Heinemann. 
6s.)—This little story of the breaking of new country on the 
Divide touches us, in the individual lives and tragedies of its 
men and women, and in the eternal stubborn harshness 
of the land. The Thousandth Woman. By E. W. 
Hornung. (Eveleigh Nash. 3s, 6d. net.)—Mr. Hornung is at 
his best when solving a difficult mystery; in The Thousandth 
Woman, though mingling with it a charming romance, he pre- 
serves all the thrill of the detective story. The Open Road. 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Ward, Lock. 6s.)—A capital story 
of highway adventure at the time of the Stuart rising, of 
thrilling, if impossible, heroics, and of Gretna Green. 

















80ME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for review in other sorms,] 








Random Recollections. By R. Caton Woodville. (E. Nash. 
10s. 6d. net.)—This high-spirited book introduces us to the 
same kind of life as Mr. Kipling painted for a background to 
The Light that Failed. The London scenes, though curious 
enough in their way, do not appeal to us so strongly as the 
pictures of adventure in sport and war. Mr. Caton Woodville 
has done a great deal of campaigning in the pursuit of the 
picturesque, and his reminiscences make an amusing patch- 
work, Perhaps the best chapter of all is that which describes 
his experiences at Diisseldorf, whither he went to study 
painting in 1876. One of his stories recalls the Zabern 
incident. At supper in a restaurant a drunken subaltern 
poured a glass of champagne over a Jewish banker’s head, 
saying : “ That is how I christen a Jew.” The banker returned 
the compliment, saying: “And that is how I christen a 
Lieutenant.” The officer at once drew his sword and ran it 
through the banker, who died on the spot. The aggressor 
was tried by Court-Martial, but got off with a year in a 
fortress on account of the insult to his eloth. 





A Gypsy Bibliography. By George F. Black. (B. Quaritch. 
lis. net.)—It is probably to the writings of George Borrow 
that we must attribute the chief stimulation of English interest 
in the Gypsies. Who that has ever read it can forget the 
fascinating picture of Mr. Petulengro and his delight in “the 
wind upon the heath”? The roving life depicted in Lavengro 
and The Romany Rye appeals to the clement of Wanderlust 
which lies deep down in the soul of even the most respectable 
stay-at-home citizen, provided that he has any touch of 
romance in him. The Gypsy Lore Society was founded in 
1888: lack of public support suspended its operations after 
four years, but in 1907 the “strong and increasing interest in 
Gypsy studies” impelled it to resume its labours. It now 
issues its first monograph, a scholarly and laborious biblio- 
graphy of Gypsy literature by Dr. Black, of the New York 
Publie Library. ‘This contains 4,577 titles, and no less than 
eight columns are devoted to Borrow. 





Customs of the World. Edited by Walter Hutchinson. 
(Hutchinson and Co, 27s. net.)—This is a very excellent 
work which, whilst full of entertainment for the general 
reader (at whose interest it chiefly aims), will also serve as a 
handy compendium for the ethnologist. The article on each 
non-European country or district has been allotted to a trust- 
worthy specialist, such as Dr. Charles Hose for Borneo, Sir 
Richard Temple for the Andamans, Mr. W. W. Skeat for 
Malaysia, Mr. L. A. Waddell for Tibet, and Mr. T. J. Alldridge 
for Sierra Leone. The least satisfactory part of the work is 
that relating to the European countries, which should either 
have been omitted altogether or treated on a more adequate 
scale. We are quite ata loss to understand the meaning of 
the statement that the parents of an English bride and bride- 
groom never attend the wedding in church (p. 1066). Copious 
illustrations, mostly from photographs, constitute a complete 
picture-gallery of exotic mankind. 


Fircs and Fire-Fighters. By Jobn Kenlon. (William 
Heinemann. 6s. net.)}—Mr. Kenlon is the Chief of the New 
York Fire Department, which is notoriously efficient, and 
there is nothing which he does not know about the fireman’s 
gallant business. In this admirable book he combines an 
account of the principles and methods of scientific fire-fighting 
with a number of extremely thrilling anecdotes and reminis- 
cences of particular fires. One is worth quoting as a 
remarkable instance of resourcefulness. In the disastrous 
fire at the Windsor Hotel, in New York, “two men who were 
vainly hunting for a fire escape were met by a trained nurse, 
who said that she could conduct them through ber room to 
the object of their search. When they had entered, however, 
she put her back against the door and told them that they 
must assist her in carrying her patient, a helpless old lady in 
a wheeled chair, toa place of safety. In other words, this 
plucky woman had invented this scheme in order to save the 
life of her charge, and the men, infected by her courage, did 
as requested, and all four gained the street without misbap.” 





Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kempis. (Paisley : 
A. Gardner. 2s. 6d. net.)}—A curious literary experiment has 
been made by Mr. Henry P. Cameron in rendering the 
Imitation “frae Latin intil Scots.” He has thoughtfully 
added a glossary. Otherwise we fear that even Mr. Cameron’s 
countrymen would be puzzled by the sinners who are “ saft- 
heidit in their blelummery” or are “radly kilhab’d be 
ydilheid.” Asa literary curiosity the book has merit. 








Macazinges anp Szri1at Puswications.—We have received 
the following for February: The Pall Mall Magazine, London 
Quarterly Review, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's 
Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, the United Service Magazine, tho 
Girl’s Own Paper, the Educational Review, the Cornhill Magazine, 
University Magazine, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Celtic 
Review, English Historical Review, Scottish Historical Review, Bed- 
rock, Revue Sud-Américaine, Yale Review, Financial Review of Reviews, 
Interpreter, International Review of Commerce and Industry, Wild 
Life, the North American Review, Socialist Review, Trend, Law 
Quarterly Review, Champion, Poetry and Drama, Unpopular Review, 
Trish Church Quarterly, East and the West, International Review of 
Missions, Statistical Journal, Science Progress, the English Church 
Review, the Munsey, the IWustrated Poultry Record, United Empire, 
the Dominion Medical Monthly, the Geographical Journal, the 
Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the World's Work, Cassier's 
Magazine, the Forum, Modern Churchman, Popular Science Monthly, 
the Ecclesiastical Review, the Churchman, Industrial Canada, 
Expository Times, Poetry Review, British Review, L’ Individual iste 
Europeen, Needle and Thread, Stitchery, Herald of the Star, Author, 
Knowledge, Book Monthly, Journal of Education, International 
Theosophical Chronicle, Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, Everyone’s, Town Planning Review, Eugenics Review, Journal 
of the Marine Biological Association, Columbia University Quarterly, 
African Times and Orient Review, Westminsier Hall Magazine, and 
Without the Camp. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


——_»>_— 


Arthur (P,), The Great Attempt, €F 8V0 ...s00-.ccesceeeeeseeseereeee (J. Murray) 60 
Attwood (E. L.) and Cooper (I. C. G.), Teat-book of Laying off; or, The 
Geometry of Shipbuilding, 80 .............ccccececcseeneeeraeees (engmens) net 60 
Baker (J. H.), Educational Aims and Civic Needs, cr 8vo.. (Longmans) net 3,6 
Benson (H, K.), Industrial Chemistry for Evgincering Students, cr Svo 
(Macmillan) net §&9 
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Bertrand (1..), Saint Augustine, Bvo .............00 steseseecereeeses(COnstable) net 7/ 
Blackwood (A. ), Ten-Minutes Stories, cr OR ed (J. Murray) 6/0 
aye (J.), The Ancient Roman Empire and the British -_ in India, 

(H. Milford) net 6/0 
a. 2 (J. E.), Gay ‘Morning, (aenetane eae amare Mills & Boon) 6/0 
= (P. B. ae The Revival of the Religious Life, cr 8v0 me. 

Burgess (F. W.), Chats on Old Coins, 8¥0  .........--:.00008 seeseeee (Unwin) net 5/0 
Carter (H. xy? — de Chants’ Francais, 4to ......... _ Milford) net 4/6 
Cheyney th. P.), H ~ 4 of England from the Defeat of the Armada to 

the Death of eee SEE SI TI (Longmans) net 16/0 
Cooke (J. C.) and Kidd (H. M. }, Dressmaking in the School, roy 8vo 





( Longman s)net 4/6 

Cortissoz (R.), Art and Common Sense, Svo ...............(Smith & Elder) net 7/6 

Cowan (J), Diseases of the Heart, BVO ..0............cccceecseneenes (E. Arnold) net 15/0 

Dobbs (W. J.), A School Course in Geometry, er Bv0............... (Longmans) 3/6 
Dyson (C, W. ), Screw Propellers and Estimation of Power for Propulsion 

“ . “NRE (Chapman & Hall) net 31/6 






Esmoin ay s History of Gontinontal Criminal Procedure | (J. Murray) net 13/0 

Farmer (H.), Slaves of Chance, cr 8vo..... (Chatto & W ly 6/0 

Fitzgerald th A.), Homespun Yarns, cr 8V0 .......6ccccccccceeeecenees (M.H. Gill) 3/6 
e: 














Green . u i for Lads, er 8¥o... (E. Arnold) net 2/6 
Griboyed @ Misfortune of Being lever, cr 8 (Nutt) net 2/6 
ym no oan} Your Child To-day and To-morrow ... pincott) net 5/0 
Haggard (Sir H. Rider), The Wanderer’s Necklace, cr 8vo ............ (Cassell) 6/0 


Harris (H, W.) and Bryant (M.), The Churches and London, 8vo 

(Daily Newa) net 3/6 
Hicks (A.), Garment Construction in Schools, 4to .................. (Macmillan) 4/6 
Hill (M. J. M.), The Thoory of Proportion, 8vo... (Constable) net 8/6 
Hocking (S. K.), Uncle Poter’s Will, cr 8vo...... (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Jacomb (C, E.), “ God's Own Country,” 8v0 ...(M. Goschen) net 5/0 
Jerome (‘T. 8.), Roman Memories in the Landscape Seen from Capri, 8vo 


(Mills & Boon) net 7/6 
Johnston (H.), Travel Films, 8vo ... (C. H. Kelly) net 3/6 
Keating (J.), The Marriage Contract : ...(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Kester We John o’ Jamestown, cr 8vo ....... (Hod er 2 Stoughton) 6/0 
Kirtlan (E. J. B.), The Story of Boowulf, cr 8 (C. H. Kelly) net 3/6 
Lee (A.), Little Stories of Bi Men, cr 8vo. (Putnam) net 5/0 
Leverson (Ada), Bird of Paradise, Cr BVO ......ccsceeccsceeceneeeseesceees (Richards) 6/0 
py (H. C.), Early Memories, 8vo ...(Constable) net 12/6 
Low (S.), Egypt in Transition, 8vo.. 

















a 


.. (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Lucas (B. ), Our Task in India, er elitr seemiamnRicom (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Macdonaid (J. A. M.) and Charnwood ( or © Federal Solution, cr 8vo 
(Unwin) net 2/6 
Macfarlane (W. H.), Redemptive Service,and other Sermons (A, Elliot) net 3/6 
mtg A 8 Edward Il. Edited by W. D. Briggs, 8vo ............... Nutt) net 12/6 
Mason (C. M.), The Saviour of the World, Vol. VI., 18mo ...(K. Paul) net 2/€ 
Mathews (G. M, ), A List of the Birds of Australia, BY ...... (Witherby) net 10/0 
Modern Family Doctor (The), roy 8V0 ........0..c.s:.cecseseesesesecseceeres (Jack) net 36 
Nettle (G. H.), Wheat from Tares: a Narrative Poem (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Ogley (D. H.), Incandescent Electric Lamps and their Application, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 2/6 
Page (G.), The Pathway: a Novel, cr 8vo ............. enteosusnepins (Ward & Lock) 60 
Payn (KE. M.), Her Stewardship, Ne ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Pennell (A. M. ), Pennell of the Afghan Frontier, 8vo .. ..(Seeley) net 10/6 











Peterson (M.), Blind Eyes, cr BVO.............ccsesserceeseeeesees ..(A. Melrose) 6/0 
Philip (A.), Reform of tho Calendar, 870 ...........c.csccecseceereeees (K. Panl) net 4/6 
Pope (J.), The Tracy Tubbses, Cr BVO ..............0-cecceeeeceeeeeeee (Mills & Boon) 3/6 
Deratien (J. H.) and Thomson (Sir J. J.), Text-book of Physics: Elec- 
tricity and olen ae ee ae (C. Griffin) 10/6 
Punnett (M.), The Groundwork of Arith» netic, a (Longmans) 3/6 


Rankin (H. A. ,» Pastel Work: Flowers, 8vo 
Richards (lH, G.), The Garden of Dreams, cr 8yvo . (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Richards (J. M.), Almost Fairyland, er 8vo_ ............... (J. Hoge) net 46 
Richardson (J.), Richardson's Monitor of Freemasonry (Sieg! e& Hill) net 2/6 
Riviere (C.), The Early Diaguosis of Tubercle, cr 8vo...... (H. Frowde) net) 6/9 
Rohmer (Sax), The Sins of Séverac Bablon, cr Bvo............... cenaianie (Cassel!) 6/0 
Roosevelt (T.), History as Literature, and other Essa (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Rutherford (C.), The Blazing Star, er 8vo ................ .. (BE. Macdonald) 60 
Shebbeare (C, J.), Religion in an Age of Doubt, 8vo ..... ..(B. Scott) net 5/0 
Sikes (E. E. ). The Anthropology of the Greeks, cr Bvo eee (Nutt) net 5/0 
Stacpoole (M. De V.), London, 1913: a Novel, cr 8vo ............ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Sutherland (J.), Cophetua’s Son, SUE cictiaeiictsenetnens: ...(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
‘T wells (J. H.), Moods of the Inner Voice, cr 8vo (Richards) net 3/6 
Vines (8. H.) and Druce (G. C.), An Accouxt of the Morisonian Herbarium 
in the Possession of the University of Oxford ...... (Cc -——, Press) net 15/0 
Ward (L. F.), Glimpses of the Cosmos, Vols. I., II., III., 8vo 
(l'utnam) each net 106 
Warden (F.), Why She Left Him, er 8vo ........... insciaisdouseniesnaasimmcdahadad’ (Long) 60 
EE ES (Long) 6/0 
West (A. G.'B, ), The Gospel of Joy — Strength, cr By0.. (I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Whitman (S. F.), The Isle of Life, cr 8vo . ..(Constable) 6/0 
Williamson (R, W.), The Ways of the South Sea Savag ze, “Bv0. ‘(Seeloy) net 16/0 


———]——— —= ———— 


L iB E R T Y 
masses FABRICS FURNISHING 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London; and Paris. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


..(L Pitman) net 4/0 

























32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes pertodical 
visits to the provinces, and will te happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment, 





— ————$_____— —— 


BY SPECIAL DENT'S WATOHES AND cLocks 
hree Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, F: 

APPOINTMENT ary ea ay nn eats Gund Prize qunsied 

a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, 


Ships’ Compassea, 
WEW CATALOGUE free on application, 
Be DENT an nd a td., 
. akers of the x estminster Clock, Big Be 
SRADY- MORE. 61 Strand, 4 Roya! Exchange, Ea 











OBESITY “> - 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 


CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St., London, w, 


—————$__—_____ 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Illustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 


SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


PALATABLE, 





Sample and 
Booklet free from 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION CF FROFITS, 


Whole Life Bonus - - = £2 Cs. % per annum, 
Endowment Assurance at 60 - £2 3s. % per annum. 
and at 65 - £2 7s. % per annum. 





Write for Quotation to 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


_— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£8&5,C00,cOo. 
_ CLAIS PAID.....2000000sersenees - es 000. 





PARTNERSHIP. 


ARTNERSHIP offered in HIGH-CLASS BOARDING 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Some capital desirable; thorough efficiency 
essential.—Mr, KIRKLAND, 20 George Street, Edinburgh. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





a oa Na . . 

EUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND.—Lady, leaving this 

well-known Educational Centre, wishes to DISPOSE OF F URNITURE 

of flat, comprising dining-room, enclosed verandah (used as sitting-room), 3 bed, 

bath, servaut’s room, kitchen, ‘usual offices. Lease of flat (central heating, gas, 

electricity) could be renewed from 24th June, 1914, at £39 per ann. Magnifi- 

cent view of lake and Alps. C eee? to Forest of Chaumont.—Apply to 
Madame B. FAVIER, 25 Bel- — euchitel, Switzerland. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


——— 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, for GIRLS’ SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL, April 30th, a 
MISTRESS offering gg (!) French and English for middle school work, 
or (2) good Mathemati 

SECONDARY SCHOOL EXPERIENCE, with ability to take hockey, 
tennis, &c., desirable, Salary according to scale. 

Application forms may be obtain by forwarding stamped, addressed 
envelope to the SECRETARY, Education Office, Northumberland Road, 
Boweastio: -upon-Tyne, ond must be returned by February 16th. 


OUTHEND-ON- SEA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED after Easter 
(1) GEOGRAPHY MISTRESS, Cambridge Diploma preferred, with 
Science (Physics, Chemistry) or Mathematical Tripoa. 
(2) MISTRESS roll ‘qualified to teach English: subsidiary subject Latin 
or French (residence in France and knowledge of phonetics essential). 
Honours Degree and good experience required. Preference to trained 
— Initial salary £130-£140, rising by annual increment of £10 to £200. 
ot? y, enclosing three copies of recent testimonials, to the Head-Mistress, 
ie E. LEWIS, Boston Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 














NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications now consider red, 
vacancy for young mtleman in high-class works; premium ; throe 
years’ course.—-PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E,— Box No. 203, ‘The Spectator, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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PPOINTMENT of a HEAD-MASTER at BECKFORD 
and SMITH’S SCHOOL, SPANISH TOWN, JAMAICA, 





The Jamaica Schools Commission require a HEAD-MASTER for the Beckford 
and Smith’s School, Spanish Town, Jamaica, : : 

Candidates should be graduates of a British University and possess the 
qualifications and experience necessary for conducting a Secondary School. 

The salary is £200 a year and a capitation fee of £3 a head after the first 15 
—_ quarters, partially furnished, will be provided. A free first-class 

sage to Jamaica will be given. The appointment is for three years, subject 
to three months’ notice on either side. 

Arrangements have been made to secure the lease of a large house in Spanish 
Town not far from the School which will afford quarters for the Head-Master 
and the Assistant-Master and would enable the Head-Master to take boarders. 
A now Assistant- Master is being recruited in England. 

Applications should be made as soon as possible in covers marked ‘‘C.A.” to 
the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. SCOTTISH 
CANDIDATES should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education 
Department, Whitehal!, Loudon, 8. W. 


PPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT-MASTER in the 
BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, GRENADA, WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies requires an ASSISTANT-MASTER 
for the Boys’ Secondary School at Grenada, 

Candidates should be under 20 years of age and unmarried, they shou!d 
possess an honours degree in Mathematics, The Master will ordinarily be 
required to sleep on the school premises, ‘The appointment will be for 
three years in the first instance. 

The salary attached to the post is £200 a year. 
will be provided, 

Applications should be submitted in covers marked “C.A.” to the 
SECKETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. SCOTTISH 
CANDIDATES should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education 
Department, Whitehall, Loudon, 8.W. 

The selected candidate will be required to take up his duties as soon as 


possible. aa . tS See eee | neg 
ete of a PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS 
ft at the ROYAL COLLEGE, MAURITIUS, 





A free first-class passage 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies requircs a PROFESSOR OF 
MATHEMATICS for the Royal College, Mauritius, 

Candidates should possess qualifications equivalent to second-class Honours 
in Mathematics. 

The salary attached to the post, which is pensionable, is 4,000 rupees a year. 
Frivate tuition out of school hours for not more than ten hours a week may be 
allowed. Free first-class passage will be provided. 

The Royal Collegeis the chief Secondary School in Mauritius, 

Applications should be submitted in covers marked “ C.A,” to the SECRE- 
TARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. SCOTTISH CAN- 
DIDATES should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, 8. W. 

The selec'ed candidate will be required to take up the post as soon as can 
eonveniently be arranged. 


2 et me ms Oo F LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of FULL 
TIME ART MISTRESS at the County Secondary School, Kentish Town, 
Salary £100 a year. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 1! o.m. on Thursday, 
ith Febuary, 1914. Every communication must be marked H. 4. on the 
envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No candidate who is a relative of a member of the Advisory 
8nb-Committee of the school is eligible for appointment. 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 





Besaer ss MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS ARE REQUIRED for this School. 
Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, Graduates of Oxford 
er Cambridge University, and possess the ability to teach the following 


subjects :-— 
SHORTHAND. 
BOOK-KEEPING, 
DRAWING. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURB, 
PHYSICAL EXERCISES, 
CLASS SINGING, 

Salary, Tacls 250 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the 
Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance, under ement for three 
years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The value of the Tael at 
present rate of exchange is about 2s, 7d., but is liable to fluctuation. First- 
elass passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. Further particulars of 
these appointments may be obtained of the Council's Agents, by whom applica- 
tions must be received not later than February 6tb, 1914. 

JOHN POOK & CO., 
€8 Fenchurch Street, Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
London, E.C. 
January 1914, 


OODHOUSE GROVE SCHOOL, near LEEDS.— 
WANTED, a RESIDENT HEAD-MASTER for the above School, to 
commence duties if possible on Ist May. Minimum Salary £320.—Candidates, 
who must be Wesleyan Methodists and Graduates of a British University, 
should apply for full particulars and form of application to the Rev. ENOCH 
SALT, Secretary of the Board of Management for Wesleyan Secondary 
Behools, 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, London, 8.W. 
ANCHESTER BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ HOMES.— 
WANTED, Resident MASTER and MATRON for the Central Refuge 
for Boys. Persons with experience preferred. The Master to superintend 
workshops. No teaching required inthe eS ee writing, 
iving references, age, salary required, to be sent to HON. SECRETARY, 
Boys’ Refuge, Strangeways, Manchester, 


ECRETARY.—YOUNG LADY desires ENGAGE. 
MENT. Shorthand, Typewriting, German, and French.—Write Box 
No, 667, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 
ADY seeks POSITION as TRAVELLING COM- 
PANION. Capable nurse; bright and observant; willing to take full 
eharge.—Fullest particulars to Box No. 668, the Spectator, Ltd,, 1 Wellington 
Bireet, Strand, London, W.C. 
ARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—Mechanical Engineer 
has exceptional opening, GENTLEMAN'S SON, desirous thoronghly 
learning profession, Individual instruction, workshop practice, and designing. 
Interesting work. Satisfactory pupil might lead to partnership if wished, 
Evening classes in near vicinity. Board can be arranged if desired. Moderate 
ium, References exchanged.—Box No, 669, the Spectator, Ltd, 1 
ellingtem Street, Strand, London, W.C, 











OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 

_ WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL for the above College, to commence 

duties on the Ist Auyust.—Candidates, who must be members of the Wesleyan 

Methodist Church, should apply for particulars and form of application to the 

| page 3 SALT, Westminster Training College, 130 Horseferry Road, 
zondon, 5. W. 


LECTURES, &c. 
’ ‘a 
{T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
, ty Fg HH. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 [% 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 

HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate ; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theolo; yi and the Cherwell! Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses, ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a dogree on entry. There is a loan fund. Students may borrow sums 
not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, Particulars and Prospectus 
may be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL, 


Ms LOUISA DREWRY’S LITERATURE COURSES 
_ will begin again on Wednesday, February 4th, at 7.45 p.m., and Thurs- 
day, February 5th, at 11.15 a.m, More plays of Shakspere will be studied, 
three meetings being given to roy my and the first meeting will be devoted 
to some talk about Shakspere, the Man and the Artist.—For details apply to 
Miss DREWRY, 143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 

yas PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies one years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 


= ——— ——— 

















_____ VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
paramat COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

The Governors are prepared to consider applications for the Sir John Wolfe- 
Barry ST'UDENTSHIP IN ENTOMOLOGY, The Studentship is of the value 
of £100 for one year, and is for the purpose of research in Applied Entomology 
under the direction of the Professor of Zoology. Preference will be given to a 
candidate producing evidence of special bnowielge in Entomology. 


_ For detailed conditions apply, SECRETARY. — Saueace 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
VDEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises mareng built for a School, 
Large Piaying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. Spring 
Term began Thursday, January 15th. Next vacancies in May, 1914. 


; esi ay 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
etandard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to bealth and to the developmentof character. 
f£enior and Junior Houeecs. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for prospectus, 
yy DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGUAM, 
Head-Mistress—Misa G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Treparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC ECIENCE DEPARIMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Lirmingham, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 
en modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the ‘Universities .f 
soniealt Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &. 


(je sees EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
(Telephone : Vietoria 3319 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET, 


Head. Mistress, Miss A, Grarrcrer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 











Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, Special department for Houses 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Tiead-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCane 

(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 

Board and Tuition, 40 to 0 Guineas ayear. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 

J OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
Health and happiness first 


grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. I . 
consideration, London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Lider girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chigne!! and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Huyton Hall, 
Bd Huyton.—Boarding School for Girls, in healthy country a few 
miles from Liverpool. Five University Scholarships won in three years. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 offered in 1914, Exami- 
nation begins March 17th. Names of candidates must be sent to Head 
Mistress by March Srd,—For particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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{ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
guage and Literature). 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours Schoo! of Modern 
llistory, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual developinent. 


U DOR H 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 








THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
_ Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy ettustions gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. | ead-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistan Mistress atSt. Leonard a School, St, Andrews), 
‘'wo Schol ps awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal ; 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A, London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate.— 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Princi Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Trivate Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Tine SPRING TERM began January 22, 1914. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Tresident—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.BR.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturera and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymuastic Institute, 
—— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon, and Rev, E. Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. * 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSF=LD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, P bysio- 
logy and Hygiene, Vancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


YREENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT.— 

Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 

of Country Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preserving 

and Bottling, » Dairying, Poultry, and Beekeeping. Two Vacancies 
this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildin, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘Tennis, Sea-Ba' hing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring 





























ELS TED SOHOOL, 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2 of £70,2 of £50, 4 of 2£30,2 of £29) ana 
aire ; ® bibs ° Some 
Re Exhibitions will be offered for competition in March.—Apply, The 


q r owe 
PSOM_ COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy 
“4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; separate 
Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar. 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labor, 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Musio Rooms, erected at a cost of one 
£20,000, are nowopen. Next Schols. Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


PS& Wisc gf s © 2.Oo 6 £ 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, . 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH, 


Illustrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tpewich, 


L 2iG¢u TON PARK SCHOOL 
Near READING, 


Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1914, 
Full particulars on application 
The HEAD-MASTER. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examinatiog 

for SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) will begin on TUES. 
DAY, JUNE 2nd, Also for EXHIBITIONS, reducing fees (£52) to £50 per 
annum. Preference oe to sons of Clergy and Medical Men.—Apply, G, 
H. KEETON, M.A., Head-Master. a 























|} OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 60 
a’ Sopttntentate —~ # in June, 1914. No ——— required. Full 
particulars with copies of examination rs on application to JAMES 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, we - . 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 


‘ILEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of Public 
School age requiring individual attention to their work or health. 
Under no circumstances is a boy accepted who has been dismissed from his 
former School. 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578 
Old buildings entirely modernised; two new boarding-houses and com- 
plete School block recenily added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.— 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Hoad-Master; or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on MARCH IS8th and 

19th. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS offered £50 to £20. Also TEN NOMINATIONS 

reducing the necessary ‘ees to £45 a year. Place of Examination arranged te 
suit candidates.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY, 


USSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 

award by Examination, beginning March 3rd, 1914. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


























LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Thursday, 30th April, 1914 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 











French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 5p 
Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PEINCIPA 


, 
EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to tho Seashore. ell-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c,, taught, Excellent itesidont Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Princi the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St, "s, Paddington), 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, En charge taken of children from abroad, ‘Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘ihe Misses SALES, 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 15th and ends April 7th. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TA ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, BEecognized by the Board 

Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte 

flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Mise E. LAWRENCE, 


Wy 41a aaar GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRB,—Loarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of eo three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Iutire charge of 
children whose ts are abroad.—For Prospectusapply to theSECRETARY 
at the School. hone: 381 Liscard. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full wrac- 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.3, 
ILLIAMS, BI.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Echool. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, ee and fives-courts, swiinming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

tions [or Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
































REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—* HOSEY 

CROFT,” WESTERHAM, KENT. Healthiest position in the county. 

600 feet above sea-level. « ‘I'wo acres of playing fields. Twenty-four miles 

= London, Write for Prospectus to the PRINCIPAL, Address as 
above, 





ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 
open, Grounds and playing field five acres, French and German (pronun- 
ciation taught by phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, add 
PRINCIPAL, Marlborough House, Bath Road, Reading. 
A K H A M 8S C HOOL. 
‘An Examination for Six Scholarships, of value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on March 10th and 11th, 1914, 
Particulars from tho HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
flicers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
Collego Close, Dover. 


K #4 COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
abore sea, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 

&c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Pach pil has separate 
bedroom,.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Pn Minny 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

©, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Univorsities, Army and Naty, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departmenta: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De; 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to eva y Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 



































FOREIGN. 
| hnadateemarernepasnaes GUILD (LONDON BRANCH). 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
3 Brunswick Square, W.C. 





Near British Museum and University Collega 
Full Board from £20 to £27 for a term of 13 weeks. 


For particulars apply to— 
Miss E. 8. WILLIAMS, 3 Brunswick Square, Londoa, W.C, 
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HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab, 11th Sen. Opt., 
eive PUPILS for Univ., &c., Examinations, Business and General Education. 
Sodern Languages. Good laboratories, 
AHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
Q@) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
racing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as theabove. he te 
OQULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(BOYS).—Airy situation. Practical training for any career. Official 
— 32 gns. perann. Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET. 


WITZERLAND—CHATEAU CHATELAINE, 

GENEVA (under English direction). French spoken and taught. 
Domestic Economy, Cooking, Laundry, Dressmaking, &c, Training in Horti- 
culture, Music (Conservatoire Professors), Drawing, &c., arranged for. 
Limited numbers. English home life. Tennis, Winter Sport obtainable. 
Opera.— Prospectus and references apply THE PRINCIPAL. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Aanress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 

remiees and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health, Out- 

oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


\RIS—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
jeaident in the honse for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Tactical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 




















SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) eas and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


S UITABLE SCHOOLS. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
# parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
essrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal, — 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
referred snd age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
Tese special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 
Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
Educational Sgen te 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone £053 Central. 
RM Y BAAMREe A TiC s. 
Advice as to the choice of a TUTOR will be given, free of charge, 





Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, W., 
who for 40 years have been in close touch with the leading ARMY COACH- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Particulars should be given as to the pupil's piaces of education, which 
examinaticn is in view, and the approximate fees that will be paid. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GUVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO, 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.,, 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
a nonmaaa or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 

‘amilies. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 
agency, 

JTUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Trreot, Cavendish Equare, W. 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors grote Pveupostuses 
of English ond Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST, 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 





SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsovally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
HMesprex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Mar. 7th, Algeria—Tunisia (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa). April léth, 


beauty and Art in N. Italy. Later, Italian Lakes, Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolo- 
mites). Through Russia (Cities, Crimea, Volga, Caucasus), Central Asia 





(il urkestan).—Miss BISHOP, * Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W, 
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SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
RoyaL Mam Rovrr, 


Yx10N- 


CASTLE From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London, 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





TO 
RAND RUSSIAN TOURS.—June Ist and July 3st. 
_ Hlotoring Seongh Caucasus,Crimean Battlefields, Volga, Great Cities,&e, 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA (Turkestan) Sept., including Merv, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, &. Organized and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,"* 
Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


\GYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, Ae. 


A Select Conducted Party, March 26th and September 30th, 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 











(aeser ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
: (Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 

(English), Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 

croquet. Good sea-bithing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 

CO, (Lid,), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &oa 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident Physician (M.D.), 





= = — — : =3 
TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ersvar OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex, 
== = 2 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
nh PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 


Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, 
the well-known and most reliable firm, Established 1833, Reference, Capital 
and Counties Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too 
small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers, BROWNING, instead of to rene buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, ¢3 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 








OTICE TO AUTHORS.—Writers who require any 

help or assistance in the sale of their works should communicate with 

Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, Literary Consultant, 31 Charing Cross, White- 

hall, 8.W. (For some years Hon, Literary Adviser to the Society of Women 

Journalists.) Fees moderate. 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—2Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions yy or write, THB 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
he EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fetablixhed 1885, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 Keensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4) —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 


year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905, 





— — = 
APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpaxyy Memorrat), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parnon: H.M. Tur Kis@, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Seeretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. : 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£23,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer; THE Eart ov Hanrownr, Secretary: Gopsrex HU, Hanittom 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards 
their assistance will be gladly received by C. 8. Loch, 
Secretary, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 


20,157. A gum of £4 11s, and 3s, 64. a weck for six months is needed towards 
koeping A. C., aged 19, at aseaside home, where he partially supports himself 
dy teaching basket-work, &c. Uis mother, a widow, pays ls. 6d. a weck. Itis 
mot onsite to have him home, as he is ill in London. The case has long 
been known to the Committes, and the improvement ia health is great, 
considering the nature of his complaint—severe hip disease, 


29,260. W. I. worked for 17 years as a packer for one firm, earning Sls, At 
the age of 51 his sight failed. His wifehad a short time previously been sent 
into the asylum, aud he was left with three children to keep, and only a pension 
of 15s. a week from his employer. He was sent to a blind school, where he was 
taught basket-making. Hits earuings enabled him to kesp himself and his two 
boys in comfort and independen His y t child, a delicate little girl of 
two, was sent toa Home, where she is growing up strong and healthy. The 
Committee appeal for £6 10s. a year. 





29,264. A Northern Committee ask for £7 12s. 11d. to make up the sum 
expended on a widow with three children. A son had gone to sea, and she 
fiad supported herself and youngest girl (aged 11) till her health broke down. 
The eldest girl was nearly self-supporting. The Committee supplemonted the 
tuother's insurance money for a time, convalesced her and the child, and 
found a suitable home where the eldest girl could live, 


29,257. £10 188 3d. needed for a young woman who is undergoing con 
valescent treatment for tuberculosis, She was in Hospital three months, and 
had a severe operation while there, She has already been in the country 
fiearly soven months, and her general health has decidedly improved. Tho 
modical report speaks hopefully of her being able to return to work. She is 
a dressmaker, who earns from 15, to 178, a week, aud lives with her parents, 
who are in poor circumstances. The woman was — in the country with the 
idea that prolonged treatment would make her self-supporting, but recovery 
fias not been so rapid as was hoped, hence the heavy expenditure, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Slrictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safoty 
@f the Country and the Empiro, and improve the moral and 
@hysical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUB«CRIF ION. 

— —s 


8. d, 
fon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O | Mombers 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «» 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
Members a is mm 2 oe and Journal ey au. ©8585 @ 
The Subsoription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except iu the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





2 sa. 4, 
ow 1010 0 


- oe 


Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 


FURNITURE 


FOR CASH, 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


THE CHURCH ARMY'S 
129 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numorous other 


branches 

SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of largely increased support, particularly in this Winter Season, 
which ia bringing 

BITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 
FUNDS, old clothes and firewood orders (3s. 6d. = 100 bundles) earnestly 
requested, Cheques, &., crossed “‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,’’ payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 
Street, London, W. 


Cc Ltd, 








ryanuston 





SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


es, 


£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery Lang 
Safe Deposit they know that they are safe and under 
their own control—that they are guarded day ang 
night—guarded closer than State secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely fire 
and burglar proof. Trustees and others can obdtaig 
Safes with two, three, or more locks when required, 


Inspection invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 
61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





“SPECTATOR.” 


— 


The 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
Ovrsipg Pace (when available), Fourrees Gutyeas, 


£12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 
Half-Vage (Colump) ... + 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column .......... ie 
Quarter-Pago (Half-Column 3 3 ©] Quarter Narrow Column ,,.... 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
ComPantrs, 
Outside Page £16 16 0O| Inside Page muwe 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and lee 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 16s, an inok, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


46 
2¢@ 
ie 


Terms of Subscription. 
Parasite uw Apvyancs, 


Yearly, —- Hal 


Yearly. 

Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom 

Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
india, China, Japan, &c, 


a. 8 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gorcu, Melbourns, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Companrt, 
Dunedin; Simrson anp Witurams, Christchurch; H. Bamus 
anp Company, Weilingion, N.Z.; KR. Srprecxigy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasr, Adelaide. 

A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout ard Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


Ali Grocers and Stores, HOMB, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 


SCHWEITZER'S 


PEPTON COCOA 


or plain, 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains hair- £4,500,000, 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LimiTep. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 
Authorised Capital, 26,000,000, Issued Capital, 
Capital, £1,500,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,500,000. ‘logether.........23,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILIE, London, F.C. 


Faid-u 





iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 


DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominivr of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESarealso made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods o@ 
terms which may bo ascertained on application, 
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TO THOSE WHO PROFIT FINANCIALLY 


from Railway and other Investments in Canada and 


, TO ALL WHO WISH THE WELFARE OF 


our Kith and Kin settled in Western Canada 


THE ARCHBISHOPS “ “é,giana % CALL FOR AID 


towards the 


Archbishops’ Western Canada Fund. 


Emigration to North-West Canada from the British Isles has 
been rapidly growing in the last ten years, and never was it 
greater than last summer. Prairie Settlements become Villages, 
and the villages grow to Towns and Cities with a rapidity 
never before equalled. English men and women, who have 
left behind English home-life and its accustomed Church 
benefits, are finding themselves and their young children 
entirely severed from the services of the Church, spiritually 
stranded and quite unable of themselves to replace the loss. 
The work undertaken by the Fund is to assist the efforts of 
the CANADIAN CHURCH in face of an unparalleled difficulty, 
by receiving the gifts of English people and distributing them 
wisely, so that this great evil may be early remedied. 48Clergy, 
32 Laymen, and 7 Women Workers have already been sent 
under its auspices to needy centres, as well as no less than 
£25,000 spent in subsidising Societies already at work. 































A great number of people now derive large dividends from 
Canadian Land, Railways, and other industries. An appeal 
is made to them to support the Church in the land from 
which they get their income. 


Extract from a recent Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury from 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF RUPERTSLAND: 





“ By the help of your Fund fields are now occupied, buildings erected, and centres of Church 
work established which, without it, would have been an impossibility. ... May I plead 
that others may be induced to respond to your appeal to help a young Church at a most 


critical period of its existence 2” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


Volunteers are Wanted to Guarantee One Man at £150 or £200 a Year. 


Contributions (great or small) may be sent to 
The Rev. CANON BEAL, Organising Secretary, CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, or to 
the Bankers of the Fund, Messrs. GLYN MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 67 Lombard Street, E.C, 
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THE 


LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


£20,873,520 0 O 


£4,348,650 0 O 
£3,700,000 0 O 


Subscribed Capital - - 
Paid-up Capital - - - 
Fund - - - 


DIRECTORS. 
Sin EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 


Reserve 


WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esgq., London, Deputy-Chairman, 


The Right Hon, Lord AIREDALE, Leeds. 
Sir PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. 


FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool 
GEORGE FRANKLIN, Esq., Sheffield. 


ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. 
Sir WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWBING, Bart., 
Liverpool. 


H. SIMPSON GEE, Eayq., Leicoster. 

JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq., London, 
ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esgq., Birmingham. 

The Right Hon. Lord PIRRIE, K.P., London, 





JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London, 
DAVID DAVIES, Eeq., M.P., Liandinam, 
FRANK DUDLEY PDOCKER, Esq. 


Lirwingham. 


Head Office: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, London, E.c. 


J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, F, HYDE, 


The Right Hon.Lord ROTHERHAM, Manchester. 
THOMAS ROYDEN, Esq., Liverpool. 
WILLIAM FITZTL©MAS WYLEY, Esq. 


C.B, 
‘ Coventry. 


Joint General Managers: 


Secretary: E, J. MORRIS. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st Deccmber, 1913. 





£ 64a £ -«4.| £ od 2 04 
To Capital Paid up, By Cash and Bullion 
viz.: £12 10s, in hand and 
ver Share on Cash at Bank of 
347,892 Shares England 17,241,278 16 3 


of 260 each . 4,348,650 0 0 
Reserve Fund .., 3,700,000 0 0 
Dividend payable 

on 2ndFebruary, 

1916 ... ane © 91,378 10 0 
Balance of Profit 

and LossAccount 147,992 18 8 


Money at Call and 
at Short Notice 11,946,769 6 1 
—— 29,153,048 2 4 





Investments— 

Cousols and other British 
Government Securities... . 3,246,713 1 8 
Stocks Guaranteed by British 

Giovernment, Indian and British 


8,588,021 8 8 


Curront, Deposit and other Railway Debenture and 

Accounts ° ee ove .-. 93,833,580 4 9 Preference Stocks, British 

Acceptances on Account of Corporation Stocks, Colonial 

Customers 2 es = ove Ss ove G, 162,611 13 10 and Foreign Government 
Stocks, Ke. ... «+ «= ews_ 4,578,178 8 6 


Bills of Exchange |. 


--» 11,790,640 18 0 


48,803,581 0 1 


Advances on Current Ac- 
counts, Loans on Security and 
other Accounts ... al .-- 51,309,563 10 7 
Liabilities of Customers for Ac- 
ceptances as per contra ... --. 6,162,611 13 10 
Bank Premises at Head Office and 
Branches .. 2,308,457 2 9 
£108,584,213 7 3 


oe one oe 
~_— 


£108,5813,213 7 3 











EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Cuarrman & Manaarna Director, 
W. G, BRADSHAW, Deeury-Caarrman, 


PIRRIE, p 
AIREDALE, } IRKCTORS, 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON 


CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 


In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :—~ 


Wo havo oxamined the above Balance Sheet in detail with tho Books at Head Office 
and with the certified Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to the 
correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchango and have verified the 
correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Sccurities 
representing tho Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown 
by the books of the Company, 


WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Cuarrerep Accountants, 
Lonvon, Sih January, 1914, Auditors, 


} 











Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in 
corporate any desired feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest a 
corner of a study or garden, a view 
favourito flowers, etc., so that the particu. 
lars cent to me vary considerably. Somo. 
times it is only necessary to refor to arma 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo. 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent go 
that the detail of a favourite scence or nook 
may be accurately included in the design, 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which I 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, accordi 
to the amount of work involved and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 64. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for tho best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. ‘This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in tho art, to assist me, 

On request I will send spocimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 


MY BELOVED SOUTH 


By Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR. 10s. 6d. net. 


PRAISED BY Times,Telegraph,Chronicls, 
Daily Graphic, Daily News, Standard, Ez- 
press, Evening Standard, Evening News, Pall 
Mail Gazette, Westminster Gazelte, Globe, 
Star, Academy, Observer, Nation, Punch, 
Referee, Sunday Times, World, Bockman, 
English Review, Review of Reviews, Sco!sman, 
Manchester Guardian, 


G PP. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





SS ——————— — = —— 
SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 

AND ponent ——— BY . 
‘ortuightly Transatlantie 
PACIFIC LINE fail dreamer. 
ORIANA (Tw. Sc.), 8,099 tons, Feb. 5. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co.,18 Moorgate Stroet,E.Cc. and 
82 Cockspur Streot, 8.W., London. 
P.3.N.C,, 31-33 James Stroot, Liverpool. 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
trices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wino 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
f.dence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
3 Dezen Lottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to cry Railway Station, including Cases and Lots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jchn Street. 
MANCHESTER: £6 Market Street, 





Per Doren, 
Boils, §-Bult 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 
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«*Blackwood’s” is an epitome in little of the 
fritish Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
poundaries are world.wide; that it has been won 
aod ki by the public-school pluek of our soldiers 

—, that in warfare, literature, and art it 
has a glorious history ; that its sons have ever been 
tre rsand rtamen, and that its politics have 

il a strong ein of conservative imperialism. 
Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of 
becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and 

oala to all that is best in the undying genius of 
Teeeace.”—The Times, Feb, 1, 1913, 


“The most briltiant of our magazines.” 
‘\~piackwood’ remains without arival.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For FEBRUARY contains: 


Plain Speech about India. 


San Cristoforo and Maria Assunta. 
By Sr. Jonn Lucas 





Lairds and the Land. 


From the Outposts. 
The Schooling of Narbir Pun. 
By Downitn 


The Two Ships named Great Harry 
By James A, WILLIAMSON 


The New Road. By Nem Munro 
Beaten Tracks.—II. 
A Welsh Walk. 
Burgher Service. 


Georgos : 4 Sregety. Translated into 
English Verse by Professor Y. 
Wurray, Author of ‘ Euripides made 
Easy, or Don’t Learn Greek.’ 


Musings without Method— 
The Year 1914—The Unrest of the World 
—Mr. Churchill's Future-—-A Century of 
Peace—Mr. James Cabot Lodve—The Sins 
of Charies Dickens—Parkman's Prophetic 
Warning—Viscount Bryce on Education 
THE TIMES OF INDIA says 
“Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these days 
fs to miss mesearany the most literary 
and the most interesting of the montnaly 
magazines.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


By Epmvuxp VALE 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 


Cartvre or Prorenry at Sea. 
By Admiral Six Reginald Custance, G.C.B., 
K.C.M,G,, C.V.O,. 
Avrocratic axnp Democratic GERMANY: TEE 
Lesson OF ZARERN. Ry J. Ellis Barker. 
Tas Decuine or THE Frencn Rervs.ic. 
By Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill (Docent of 
Soviology at the University of Geneva). 
Ovr Unsorven Esieata: 
(}) Tue Dury oy ParLiaMeErt, 
By His Honour Judge Atherley-Jones, 
(2) On Tuinkinc FPeperary. 
By Moreton Frewen. 
@) Arrurrp Fepenaism. 
Ry the Right Hon. the Earlof Dunraven, K.P. 
Tax Parting or THE Ways. 
By Arthur P, Nicholson. 
Tur True History oF THR FABRICATION OF THE 
“ARMADA Mercunirs.” By D. T. B, Wood, 
Erétaxn’s Duty rowanp Wi.p Birps. 
(1) By Dr. W. T, Hornaday (Director of the New 
York Zoological Park), 
(2) By Frank E. Lemon. 
Tus Leoat Posirioy or True Cavrce OF EXGLaND 
in AUSTRALIA. 
By the Richt Rev. Bishop Frodsham. 
Ciuntaxn Two Hunprep Years Ago. 
a Ry Miss E, A. Drew. 
Pisn ” Cravrrrn. By Norman Pearson, 
Tax Narurat History or Dancina, 
By Dr. Louis Robinson, 
Woman Surrracr at Wonk In AMERICA: 
(1) A Surrracist View. 
By the Hon. Robert Palmer. 
(2) Aw Axti-Surrnacisr View. 
By A. MacCallum Scott, M.P. 
Tez Diwixisurxe Biaru-Rate: 1s 17 a NATIONAL 
Dancer? By Dr. James A, Rigby. 
A“ Youre Linerar.” Pampuer. 
By Captain Archibald J. Campbell. 
DisaRMaMENT: aN OnsEcT Leeson FROM 1870. 
By Brigadier-General F, G, Stone. 
London: Srortiswoonr & Co, Lid., 5 New St. Sq. 
l PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
. By Miss Tuackrrar. 
the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIEXNDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission )from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SEC RETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxba!l Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., io whom 
ubscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pali Mali East, S.W. 





London County & Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 





CAPITAL £14,000,000, in 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH, £5 PAID. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL - £3,500,000| RESERVE FUND - 


£4,000,000 


The Rt. Hon. the Viscount GOSCHEN, Chairman. WALTER LEAF, Esq.,Deputy-Chairman, 


F, J. BARTHORPE, Head Ojice Manager. 


SECRETARY - 


HEAD OFFICE - - 
COUNTRY OFFICE - 


FOREIGN BRANCH - 
WEST END OFFICE 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital £ s. a. 
Subseriled £14,000,000 


3,500,000 0 
4,000,000 0 
250,000 0 


700,000 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid 
Reserve oo _ ne coe 
Investments Depreciation Account 
Current and Deposit Accounts 
Circular Notes, cihene of Credit, 
Commission Loans, and other 
Accounts, including provision 


soco 


for contingencies... ow" 2,819,251 19 0 
Acceptances for Customers . 7,090,185 6 1 
Endorsements onBillsNegotiated 565,882 17 1 
Rebate on Bills not due ... ; 99,708 18 4 
Protit and Loss Balance, as below 528,519 11 6 


This statement does not 
include the Bank’s lia- 
bility under its guaran- 
tee to the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank, Limited, 
for £223,214, 


2£104,248,238 10 2 


J, W. BUCKHURST, Country Manager. 
A, A, KEMPE, 

41 LOTHBURY, E.Cc. 
2i LOMBARD ST., E.cC. 

#2 CORNHILL, E.c. 

1 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1913. 


ASSETS. 
Cash— £ s. d, £ 8. 
In hand and at 
Bank of 
England 13,757,106 19 1 
At Call and Short 
... 12,582,899 2 7 


Notice .., 
——-———  9§,140,K6 1 S 


Bills Diseounted 
Invest ments— 

Consols (of which 
£1,390,210 is 
lodged for Pub- 
lic Accounts), 
and other Secu- 
rities of or guar- 
anteed by, the 
British Govern- 
ment .. .. 5,364,785 12 9 

Indian Govern- 
ment Stock, and 
Indian Govern- 
ment Guaran- 
teed Railway 
Stocks and De- 
bentures 

Colonial Govern- 
ment Securities, 
British Corpora- 
tion Stocks, and 
British Railway 
Debenture 
Stocks . «- 656,043 11 0 

Other Investments 1,438,217 9 9 


. 15,800,195 8 10 


1,254,470 5 4 





8,713,516 18 10 


London County and 
WestminsterBank 
(Paris) Limited — 

4,000 £20 neues) 
fully paid { 200.060 0 0 

16,000 £20 Shures ( , 
£7 10s. paid } 

Advances to Cus- 
tomers and other 
Accounts ose 

Liability of Cus 
tomers for Ac 
ceptances, as per 
contra ... ose 

Bills Necotiated, as 
per contra 

Bank and Other Pre 
mises (at cost, les 
amounts writtes x 
off) ove oe 1,619,226 5 1 


11,080,225 12 


si 


7,090,188 6 1 


565,882 17 1 


p101.282,238 10 2 


Dr. Profit and Loss Account. Cr. 


2 


£ s. d. 
To Interest paid to Customers ---],234,093 17 9 
Salaries and all other expenses, in- 
cluding Income Tax and Auditors’ 
and Directors’ Remuneration ...1,219,541 17 1 
Rebate on Billa not due carried to 
New Account... , “ aoe 
Interim Dividend of 10} per cent, 
paid in August last... al .. 871,875 0 0 
Investments Depreciation Account 230,000 0 0 
Bank Premises Account eae - 100,000 0 0 
Provident Fund Capital Account... 100,000 0 0 
Further Dividend of 


99,708 18 4 


104 per cent.,payable 
2nd February next 
(making 2]}per cent. 
for the year £371,875 0 0 
Balance carried 
forward ..,  ... 156,644.11 6 
—_—_—_——_ 528,519 11 6 





£3,903,739 48] 





? Directors, 
©. J. HEGAN, J 


£ «4, 

By Balance brought forward from 

3lst December, 1912 . 155,495 1 9 
Gross Profit for the year, after 
making provision for Bad Debts 
and Contingencies, and including 
Rebate brought forward from 

3lst December laat.., one od 45,244 2 21 


£3,903,739 4 93 


F. J. BARTHORPE, Head Office Manager. 
J. W. BUCKHURST, Country Manager. 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant, 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. , 
We have examined the abore Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and 
Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches. ‘ 
We have verified the Cash in band at Lothbury and Lombard Street and at the Bank of England and 
the Bills Discounted, and examined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, aud 


thoee representing the Investments of the Bank. 


We have obtained all the information and explanations we have require], and in our opinion the 
Balance Shect is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 


of the Company. 


Loxpor, 19th January, 1914, 


FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A. 


? ‘ 
G. E. BENDELL, F.C.A., 5 A&titore. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C, 
£3,000,000 
2,300,000 
10,600,000 


CAPITAL—Paid up 
Uncalled ... 
Reserve Liability 


£15,800,000 


ce 


Subscribed Capital ... ° 





RESERVE FUND (invested in British Government Securities), £2,090,000, 





Directors. 


Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. { Claude Villiers Emiiius Laurie, Esq. 
Maurics Otho Fitzgerald, Esq. Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 
William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. The Right Hon. The Earl of Lichfield, 
The Right. Hon. Lord Inchcape, George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq 
G.CO.M.G., K.0.8.1., K.C.1.E. Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. Thomas George Robinson, Esq, 
Robert Wigram, Esq. 


Joint General Managers, 
D. J. H. Cunnick, Esq. 


Solicitors, 
Filward Wugh Norris Wilde, Esq. 


Thomas Estal!, Esq, Frederick Eley, Esq. 


Walter Edward Moore, Esq, 





83lst December, 1918. 


ASSETS. 

s. ad | z 
1 ¢ -. at Rank of Englan:l, and at 

tid mo 0 0! dead Office and Branches . 

215 odo Shares of £60 each “£12 paid 2 2 580, oo 0 01 Mom *y at Cail an d Short No ee 


eee ! 
i 


3, 3,000, 000 0 0 


BALANCE 


LIABILITIES. 


SHEET, 





s. d, 


. 10,816,295 5 3 
7,400,183 3 9 


Carsrat.: 
40, e 1G Shares sof £75 each, £10 10s, 


13,215,393 9 0 
Reserve Funp 2,150,000 0 0 
Less Provision for De- 
preciation of In- 
vestments... .» 150,000 0 0 
———_—_-—2,000,000 0 0 


INVESTMENTS :— £ s. a. 
British Govern- 
meut Securities 6,321,930 3 9 
(Of which £115,500 
is lodged for pub- 
lic accounts) 
Indian and Colonial 
Government Se- 
curities ; Deben- 
ture,Guaranteed, 
and Preference 
Stocks of British 
Railways; British 
Corporation, and 
Waterworks 
Stocks ... 6,971,413 8 7 
Canal, Dock, River 
Conservancy,and 
other Invest- 
ments 


5,000,000 0 0 

Current, Deposit, & other Accounts, 
iuciuding rebate on Billsnot due, 
provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, contingencies, &c, .. 67,852,422 14 6 
Acceptances and Endorsements of 
Foreign Bills on Account of 
Customers .., oe eee eee 


Prorrt anp Loss Account :~— 
Balance of Profit 
and Loss Account, 
including £91,810 
18s, 10d. brought 
from year 1912... 


824,210 71 | 


. 782,5% 


6 
——_——— 12,975,349 110 
41,018,260 07 


961,985 6 2 


Less Interim Dividend, 
9 per cent. subject 
to deduction of 
Income Tax 
(£15,750) paid iu 
August last ... 270,000 0 0 
» Dividend of 9 per 
cent. subject to 
deduction of In- 
come Tax (£15,750) 
payablo Sth Feb- 
ruary next.. - 
» Provision for De- 
preciation of In- 
vestiments.., . 330,000 0 0 


Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. 

Liability of Customers for Accept- 
ances, &c., as per Contra on 

Bank Premises in London and 
Country .., ose on on 





824,240 7 11 
763,905 9 3 


270,000 0 0 


870,000 0 


Ralance carried forward to 1914... 





£73.798,648 § £73,798,648 8 7 
ee eee ———— 





M. 0. FITZGERALD, 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, § Directors. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, ° J 


As certified by the Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse 


oa ESTALL, ) 
CUNNICK, > Juin! General Mena 
FRE DERICK EL EY, y 


and William Barclay Peat. 





Tho National Provincial Bank of England Limited, having numerous Branches in 
England and Wales,as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords great 
facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to tho credit of their 
Accounts through any of the Branches, free of charge. 

At Head Office and Branches, DEPOSITS are received, CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
epened, and all other Banking business transacted. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Corre- 
spondents may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank’s 
Branches, 











MR. HEINEMANN’S 





By the Authors of “ Chi 
Under the Empress Downena 


Annals and Memoirs 
of the 
COURT OF PEKING 


By Edmund Backhouse & J. 0. P. Bland. 


Illustrated. 





Royal 8vo. 163. net, 

“Tho history of China for closo on four 
centuries is laid before us in a series of pon. 
pictures remarkablo for their vivid detail 
. . . Of absorbing interest, and the reader’ 
only regret will be that the book is not 
longer.” —Times, 

“Tt throws so clear a light into the 
dark places of the Chinese character, and ig 
so full of movement, of strange, quaint, 
and even humorous happenings, that it is 

certain to arouse much interest. "—Scoteman, 


REMINISCENCES of M Y LIFE. 
By HENRY HOLIDAY. Illustrated 
in colour and black and white from 
pictures by the Author. Ry 1.8vo.16s. net. 


FIRES & FIRE FIGHTERS. 
By CHIEF KENLON, of New York 
Fire Brigade. Illus. Dy. 8v0. 6s. net, 











THE DUCHESSE de CHEV. 
REUSE. by LOUIS BATIFFOL 
lilustrated. Demy 8vo. 103. net. 

** A clear and close view of the Duchess manipu- 


lating Courts, and incidentally the map of — 
i 





ART IN FLANDERS. (Ars U Una 
Series.) By MAX ROOSES. 600 Illus. 
trations. Crown 8vo. Gs, net, 


A Study of Helen Keller. 
MAN’S MIRACLE, Py GERARD 


HARRY. Illustd. Cr. 8vo, o. 3s. 6d. not 


A New Play by ISRAEL ZANGWILL- 

THE MELTING POT. Uniform 
with “THE WAR GOD,” &. Dy. 8vo, 
2s. Gd. net. 

“ A wonderful play.’ 





*—Fortnightly Review, 


HEINEMANN’S NEW Gs. FICTION. 
Published This Week. 


THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN. 
By the Author of “ Keddy,” &c. 
H. N. Dickinson 


KATYA: R of R F. de Jessen 
STORIES OF INDIA. Mrs. Anthon 


LETTERS FROM LA-BAS. 
Rachel Hayward 
THE DARK FLOWER. J. Galsworthy 


THE MILKY WAY. (3rd Imp.) 
. Tennyson Jesse 


A BAND OF BROTHERS.  C. Turley 
INDISCRETIONS OF , A. de O 

DR. CARSTAIRS. 5 ‘ ; 
SET TO PARTNERS. Mrs. Dudeney 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CAMILLA. 
Gertrude Hall 








The Novels of Dostoevsky. 
3s. Gd. net. 





Each Crown 8yvo. 
THE POSSESSED. Just Published 


2nd Impr.) 2nd Impr.) 


{HE IDIOT | BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
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PETA Bg) 
> ¥¢ Senge)! % 





2-OZ. 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


1/2 





4-OZ. 
AIR-TIGHT TIN 


2/4 





PACKED ONLYIN 2-072, 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS, 


PLAYER'S NAvy Cut 
DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


Player's Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. 


It is perfectly accurate 

to describe it as being 

manufactured from not 

only the best growths of 

Virginia, but from the 

selected leaves of those 
best growths, 


£4.02. 




















A JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
a P37 (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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Read _ this 
from Mr. Nat Gould 


Dear Sirs, 
I have a Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, and have 





used it for several years. 


use it, 
words with it. 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) 


Four styles—Regular, Safety, 
Pump-Filling, and Self- Filling. 
In Silver and Gold for presenta- 


tion. Stationers and jewellers 
everywhere, 








NOVELS 


| written hence one 





testimony 


I have written about 20 novels 
with it, besides much other work, and it has never gone 
wrong, and the nib is as good as ever. 
pen, the smoothest writer I ever used—it is a pleasure to 
I should say I muzt have written over a million 


o 
& Cc. 
Koh-i- 
noor House, Kingsway, London, 


Booklet free from L. 
HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 


(New York, 173 Broadway.) 


It is a wonderful 


The First New Novels of 1914 


Messrs. JOHN LONG have commenced the publication of 

their NEW NOVELS for 1914, and the following are the 

jirst EIGHT NOW READY at all Libraries and Booksellers 
By ELLEN ADA SMITH, Author of “The Busybody ” &c. 


THE PRICE OF CONQUEST 6s. 





By OLIVIA RAMSEY, Author of “ A Girl of No Importance ” 


CALLISTA IN REVOLT 6s. 


By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “Rubina,” &c. 


_ FAITH AND UNFAITH 


6s. 
By EDMUND BOSANQUET, Author of “A Society Mother” 


MARY’S MARRIAGE 6s. 


By ANNE WEAVER, Author of “The Compromising of Jane 


THIN ICE 


By ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of “ iniini Joan” 


FROM PILLAR TO POST 


&e, 


By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Nathalia,” 


A BESPOKEN BRIDE 6s. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Matheson Money” 


WHY SHE LEFT | HIM 6s. 


Messrs, John Long have just published ¢ the viii 
important New Works: 


THE BONDS OF AFRICA: Impressions 
of Travel and Sport from Cape Town to Cairo, 
1902-1912. By OWEN LETCHER, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ Big Game Hunting in North-Eastern Rhodesia.” With 50 
Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. 12s, 6d. net. 

Evenina Sranparp.—“Mr. Owen Letcher has undoubtedly 

written a remarkable account of African life. It is hardly too 

much to say that it is the best work on this subject that has yet 
seen the light. This may appear somewhat of a sweeping state- 
ment. But when the wide outlook of Mr. Letcher is taken into 
account there is ample justification for it. Not only does the 
author give us details of the country traversed, but ho affords 
glimpses of incalculable value into what constitutes the call of 

Africa to the man who has be ven trained in the uttermost attrac- 

tions of European civilisation.’ 





THE PURPOSE : Reflections and Digressions 


By HUBERT WALES. Author of “The Spinster,” “ Mr. 


and Mrs. Villiers,” &c. With Portrait of Author in Photo- 
gravure. 5s. net. 
Tue ATrurnxum.—* We would place his book without hesitation 


before any mind unfol: ling to the realities of life.’ 

Sunpay ‘Times.—“‘ We r worthy of being read and thought over 
—few books of its kind of recent years contain clearer or saner 
thoughts more deftly expressed.” 


London: JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14, Norris St., Haymarket 





H A = Cc H A R DS, Reateietiors. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


3d. 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagen 


Or at the Office, 














YIIM 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





THE SPECTATOR. 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS 


oF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing Capital Sums for purposes of 


ESTATE DUTIES, FAMILY SETTLEMENTS, 
PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENTS, &c. 





Accumulated Funds exceed £16,000,000. 





No.3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


London Office - 
West End - 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 





Thackeray Collection 


of the late 


Major William H. Lambert 


of Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


To be Sold by Auction. 


This Collection is universally recognized as the 
largest and most important in the World. 

It contains a complete set of first editions, hundreds of original 
drawings, books from Thackeray's Library, several presentation 
copies of his works, and hundreds of pages of original manuscript. 
Among the rarest items are the two little college magazines 
to which he contributed; the privately-printed plays, “King 
Glumpus” and “ The Exquisites,” with Thackeray's illustrations; 
the only known copy of the “ Whitey-Brown Paper Magazine” ; 
Addison’s ‘‘ Damascus and Palmyra,” with eighteen (instead of 
ten) lithographic plates by Thackeray; an untrimmed copy of 
“The Second Funeral of Napoleon”; more than a hundred 
autograph letters, including the unpublished letters to Mrs. 
Brookfield, and thirty-six letters to Kate Perry and Mrs. Elliot; 
“The Adventures of Philip,” the largest Thackeray manuscript 
now in private hands, and “The Rose and the Ring,” the text 
complete with eighty-one finished drawings, including more than 
twenty not in the finished book—the most precious Thackeray 
gem imaginable and probably the most valuable modern manu- 
script in existence. 

This extraordinary collection will be sold by auction without 
reserve late in February. One of the leading American authorities 
says :—“ This is the Thackeray collectors’ opportunity. No such 
opportunity can ever come again.” 


For Catalogues and further information apply to Bernard Quaritch, 
11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London, W. 


Metropolitan Art Association 


(The Anderson Galleries), 
“Where the Hoe Library was Sold,” 


Madison Avenue at Fortieth Street, 
NEW YORK. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


a 


FROM PITMAN’S LIST 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS 


OF THE 


BRONTES 


By Mrs. ELLIS H. CHADWICK 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 44 Illustrations. 16s. not. 

In this fascinating volume, which will appeal to all interested 
in Bronté literature, the controversial problems that have gatherad 
round the Brontés are dealt with from the standpoint of long and 
diligent research and personal interviews. The illustrationg 
include some hitherto unpublished portraits. 


Tux Yoresnire Post says: ‘*‘An extremely able and animated book. If 
covers the whole field of Bronté biography and literature. She has brought 
to the writing of her book industry, patience, and imagination, and a supple 
and lucid literary style . . . an intensely entertaining book.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MRS. GASKELL: HAUNTS, 
HOMES, AND STORIES 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, Cheaper Edition. With 38 Llustrations, 
5s. net. 











WHO’S WHO IN THE THEATRE 
A Biographical (Universal) Record of the Contemporary Stage, 
Edited by JOHN PARKER. With FOREWORD by SIR I. 
BEERBOHM TREE, 
New Edition, enlarged and thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, nearly 1,000 pp. 7s. Gd. net. 
“ Absolutely pyramidal,”’"—Sir H. Beersoum Tree. 


FENELON: HIS LIFE & WORKS 
BY THE LATE PAUL JANET, 
Translated and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
VICTOR LEULIETTE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. not. 


Tue Western Mait says: “‘ This volume, with its copious notes, index, and 
appendix, is a striking tribute to the ability of the late Paul Janet, ands 
lasting memorial to the great Archbishop. It will be read with profit by every 
—— of history, and will take rank among the chief books of biographical 

iterature,”” 








AUSTRIA OF THE AUSTRIANS 


AND 


HUNGARY OF THE HUNGARIANS 


(In Piiman’s “Countries and Peoples” Series.) 
By L. KELLNER, PAULA ARNOLD, and A. L. DELISLE. 
Imp. 16mo, 34 full-page Plate Illustrations, and Map. Cloth, 
6s. net. 


Tur Grose says: “ An excellent production, in which all the chief branches 
of national life are covered,” 


WINTER LIFE IN SWITZERLAND: 
its Sports and Health Oures. 

By Mrs. M. L. and WINIFRED M. A. BROOKE. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 290 pp. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and many full-page Plates, Maps, and other Illustrationa. 

3s. 6d. not. 


THE CHO W CHOW 
By LADY DUNBAR OF MOCHRUM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 24 Illustrations. 2g. 6d. net. 


Couytrr Lire says: “Should have a wide recoguition."” Tus Tres says: 
“A useful and practical little book and the first devoted solely to the breeds.” 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY AND STRENGTH 


Sermons Preached on either side the Line. 


By ARTHUR G. B. WEST, Rector of St. Dunstan-in-the-East; 
Hon. Secretary of the Bishop of London’s Evangelistic Council. 
In crown 8yo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


Ready Immediately. 
RUSSIA OF THE RUSSIANS 
By H. WHITMORE WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


In imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, with 32 full-page Plate Illustra- 
tions and Map. 6s. net. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED 


By the Rev. Canon DOUGLAS MACLEANE, 
(St. Paul’s Handbook Series.) 
2s. Gd. net. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, E.¢. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Spring Announcements 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR. 


Bexvett. A New Edition. Feap, 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
THE FIRST PART OF HENRY IV. Edited by R. P. 
Cown. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, [Arden Shakespeare. 


aS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by James W. Horms. Demy 8vo, 
2s, 6d, net. [Arden Shakespeare, 


AT OXFORD, and Other Poems. By B. W. Henpsrson, 


Autbor of “ At Intervals.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net, 


THE CHURCH REVIVAL: Thoughts Thereon and 
Reminiscences. By S. Banina-Gourp, M.A, With many Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE DOGES OF VENICE. By Mrs. Avprey Ricnanpsoy. 


With 16 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH 
SAINTS. By L. M.Suonrr. Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


A CORNER OF THE COTSWOLDS. By Mrs. Srurce 


Gretrox. With 12 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Epwarp Ginnon. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and 
Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. In 7 vols. With many Illustrations and Maps, 
Vol. ViI, Demy Svo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net, 


AHISTORY OF FRANCE, By J. R. Moreron Macponatp, 
M 


.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each vol, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. P. Avams. With 


aMap. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE SCHOOLS OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. By 
Arruur F. Leacu, With many lilustrations. Demy §vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ Antiquary’s Books, 
THE HERMITS AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND. 
By Rotna Marr Cray, Author of ** The Medieval Hospitals of England,” 
With many Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s, €d, net. [Antiquary’s Books, 


THE BOOK OF AMOS. By the late Exnesr Artruur 
Evcuitt, B.D, Edited, with an Introduction, by G. A. Cooxr, D.D, 
Demy 8vo, €s. [ Westminster Commentaries. 


THE CULT OF THE PASSING MOMENT. By Arruvur 
Cuanpien, M.A., Lord Bishop of Bloemfontein, Author of “ Ara Celi,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE FIRE OF LOVE and THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
By Ricuarp Rotter. Edited by Faaxces M. Comper. With an Intro- 
duction by Evetyn Unperwiit, and a Frontispiece in Colour, Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d, net. 


THE THRESHOLD OF RELIGION. By R. R. Marert, 
M.A., D.Se., Reader in Social Anthropology, Oxford, and President of the 
Folk-Lore Society. Second and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

| Ready. 

SOME MINUTE ANIMAL PARASITES. By H. B. 
Fayruam, D.Se.Lond., B.A.Cantab., A.R.C.S., F.Z.S., Lecturer in 
Parasitology, Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, and Axxte Porrer, 
D.Se.Lond., F.L.S., Beit Memorial Research Fellow, Quick Laboratory, 
Cambridge. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

MOTORING. By Atarenon E. Berrian, M.LA.E., Chief 
Eugineer to the Daimler Company, formerly Technical Editor of the 
Auto, and Author of “ Aviation,’’ With many Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 
103. 6d, net, [ Ready, 

GOLF. By Arnaup Massy. Translated from the French by 


A. R. Aturssoy, With 14 Diagrams and 12 Illustrations, Crown &vo, 
2s. Cd. net, 


PLAIN OR RINGLETS. By R. S. Surrers. With 45 
Illustrations in Line and 12 Coloured Plates by Joun Lercu, Feap. 8vo, 
gilt top, “s, Gd, net. 

MODERN MEXICO. By R. J. Macliven, Author of “The 
Siege of Latlysmith.” ‘With 20 Illustrations and a Map. Demy &vo, 
12s, Gd. net. 

A WOMAN IN THE ANTIPODES. Py Mary THatr, 
Fg 4 of “A Woman's Trek.” With 52 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
vo, 16s, net, 


THROUGH SPAIN: a Journey from St. Petersburg 
to Tangier. By D. Dickinsox, With 64 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


LONDON SURVIVALS: a Record of Old Buildings 

and Associations of the City. By P. H. Drrcurme.p, Author of 

The Parish Clerk.’’ With over 100 lilustrations by Epmunp L, Wrarren, 
Wide royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE GREEN ROADS OF ENGLAND. By R. Hrrrisiey 
Cox. With many Ilustrationsand Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
DAYS IN ATTICA. By Mrs. R. C. Bosanquer. With a 


Frontispiece in Colour and 16 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By J. Cuarnes Cox, LL.D, FSA. 
With 28 Illustrations and 3 Maps and Plans. Small pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 
[Iattle Guides, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By J. Cuarues Cox, LUL.D., F.S.A. 
With 28 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans, Small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Attle Guides, 
WARWICKSHIRE. By J. Cuanues Cox, LL.D. F.S.A. With 
24 Illustrations and 5 Maps and Plans, Small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Litthe Guides, 


By Arnoty 


NORWAY AND ITS TREASURES. By Sanver J. 


Bresett, F.R.P.8S, With many llustrations, Round corners. Feap. 
8vo, 5s. net. 


THE WAR OFFICE PAST AND PRESENT. By Capt. 
Owen Wueewer, Author of “ The Story of our Army,” With 12 Ilustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SPADE-CRAFT. By Harry A. Day, F.R.HLS. Crown 8yo, 


Is. net, 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. Cuitp 


Barirry, Editor of Photography and Focus. With a Frontispiece in 
ae and 64 other Illustrations. Fifth and Revised Edition. Demy &vo, 
. 6d, net. 


FICTION 
CHANCE. A Tale in Two Parts. By Josern Conran, Author 


of “‘ The Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus,’’* Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition. 


IT HAPPENED IN EGYPT. By C. N. and A. M. 
Wittamson, Authors of “The Heather Moon,” “The Lientning 
Conductor.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. By Atice Perrin, 


Author of “ The Anglo-Indians.””’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. By Arwnotp Benner, 
Author of “Clayhanger.”” A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WAY HOME, By Basit Kine, Author of “The Wild 
Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s, | Ready, 
OLD ANDY. By Dorornea Conyers, Author of “Sandy 

Married.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GOLDEN BARRIER, By Acnes and Ecerron Casrie, 


Authors of “If Youth but Knew.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FLYING INN. By G.K. Cresrerrox, Crown &vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition, 
THE WAY OF THESE WOMEN. 


By E. Puituirs 

Orrenuei™, Author of “The Missing Delora.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A CROOKED MILE. By Otiver Onions, Author of “The 
Two Kisses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. By H. C. Bairey, Author of “The 
Lonely Queen.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FIREMEN HOT. By C. J. Curciirrr Hyne, Author of “The 
Adventures of Captain Kettle.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SIMPSON. By Ecixor Morpaunt, Author of “The Garden 


of Contentment.” Crown &vo, 63. 


TWO WOMEN. By Max Pemnrrron, Author of “The 


Mystery of the Green Heart.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DAVID AND JONATHAN ON THE RIVIERA, ly L. B. 
Watrorp, Author of * Mr, Smith,’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. { Heady. 

THE ORLEY TRADITION. By Ratrn Sreravs. Crown 
8vo, 64, 


GON THE STAIRCASE. By Frank Swixnerton, Author of 


‘The Happy Family."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAN AND WOMAN. By L. G. Monerty, Author of “ Joy.” 


Crown 8vo, Gs, Ready. 
MAX CARRADOS. By Exnest Braman, Author of “The 
Wallet of Kai Lung.” Crown €vo, 6s, Ready. 
THE MAN UPSTAIRS. By P. G. Wovenousr, Author of 
“ The Little Nugget.” Crown 8vo, Ge. Ready, 
SQUARE PEGS. By Cuarves Inog, Author of “The Unknown 
Quantity.”” Crown 8vo, és, Reedy, 


MESSENGERS. By Mancanrer Hore, Author of “Christina 
Holbrook.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ENTER AN AMERICAN. By FE. Crosny-Hearn, Author of 
* Henrietta Taking Notes."’ Crown 8vo, 6a, 

THE FRUITS OF THE MORROW. By Aecnes Jacomn, 
Author of “The Faith of his Fathers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A GIRL FROM MEXICO. By R. B. Townsuenp, Author of 
“Lone Pine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SARAH MIDGET. By Lixcotn Grey. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

AN ASTOUNDING GOLF MATCH. By “Srancuirrr,” 


Author of ‘‘Fun on the Billiard Table” and “Golf Do's and Don'ts.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BLACKLAW. By Sir Groner Maxeitt, Bart. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

POTTER AND CLAY. [By Mrs. Srantey Wrencn, Author 
of ** Love's Fool,” “ Pillars of Smoke.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A ROMAN PICTURE. By Paun Warvemay, Author of 

“A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THE GIRL ON THE GREEN. By Marx Atterron, 
Author of “‘ Such and Such Things.’’ Crown Svo, és. 

DICKIE DEVON. By Joun Overron, Author of “ Lynette.” 
Crown Syvo, 6s, 

THE STORY OF A CIRCLE. By M. A. Currois, Author 


of ‘‘A Summer in Cornwall.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOTTERIES OF CIRCUMSTANCE, By R.C, Linxrcnove, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX 


WAR. By W. Dovcias Newron. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
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THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1914. Price 2s. Gd. net. 


—— | 


LIBERALISM AND NAVAL EXPENDITURE 
By P. A. MOLTENO, M.P. 
KIKUYU By EUGENE STOCK, D.C.L. 


THE POVERTY OF PRODUCTION 
By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 
THE WISCONSIN 


IDEA 
By Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B. 
KABIR, THE WEAVER MYSTIC 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


THE LAND POLICIES OF GERMAN TOWNS 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIATIC TURKEY 
By M. PHILIPS PRICE 


A REVIEW OF JAPAN'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
CHRISTIANITY By Rev. L. B. CHOLMONDELEY 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE SCHOOL AND THE 
EMPLOYER By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 


THE RECENT DRAMATIC MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 
By the COUNT DE SOISSONS 


THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA 
By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE WORLD 


By W. TURNER 
FOREIGN AFFA'RS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 








THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 

Quarterly. No. C8. Contents for JANUARY, 1914 Price 5s. 6d. net. 
Ricwarp Hour Hutton. By the Editor, 
Psrcwo.oay in tHe Concrete, By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J, 
Fraivtric Oranam. By the Hon, Mrs. Maxwell Scott, 
‘Tus Hero or Enouisu Fiction, By E. G. Mcore. 
Porm: Tur Divine Privirece. By Alice Meynell, 
Nores on Recent Books ny toxin Wrirens. 

Mary Cholmondeley, Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, John Ayscough, A. C, Benson, 

Robert Haugh Benson, G. K, Chesterton. 
A Nrorecrep Asrect or Axauican Continuitr. 
Catsoitc PRocress iy THE STUDY OF ScRiptuRR. 
‘Tur CONSERVATIVE Panty anv AGricutture. By Pevil Tollemache. 
Proressorn Burr's Historr or Farepom or Tuoveut. By Hilaire Belloe, 
Some Recent Boors. 

London; BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 


By James Britten, 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1914. 


Tar Racopap Rariwart (with Maps). By T. A, O'Connor, 

Me. Cuameertaix. By Edward Salmon. 

Current Pourrtics, By “Curio.” 

Tus Pourtican Sirvation asp Mr. Liorp Groree's Prorosats, 
“ Politicus.” 

‘Tor Dancer or Unrestricreo Emicration. By Archibald Hurd. 

Some Sronres oy wy Western Lire. By Yone Noguchi. 

Lapr Donotuy Nevinu. By Edmund Gosse, C.B. 

Has tex Anouican Crisis Come? By the Hon. and Rev, James Adderley, 

A Practicat Rerertorr Tueatnr. by FE. A. Baughan. 

A Forruer Ossect-Lesson in Gerwan Pians. By Y, 

Fropor Dosrowrrsxr. By J. A. T. Lioyd. 

Pousiic Sentiment ry America, By James Daronport Whelpley. 

Continuation Scroons iy ENG Lanp anp Germany. By J. Saxon Mills, 

Worpsworts at Rrpat Mourr. By John Eglinton. 

Acquisition or Faence CuHAirkavx BY Tae Strate. By Jasper Kemmis, 

Tae Acutevement. Chapters VII.—X. By E. Temple Thurston. 

a. - ~~ A Britisn Axmy or ApveyrvrE? By Lt.-Col. A, W. A, 

‘ollock. 


London: 


By 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Luinirsp. 





SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
ov View; Valued for Frobate; bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3091. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


Messrs. 
w. 





NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 
FEBRUARY 1914 
Episodes of the Month 


An Ominous Parallel 
By Fisup-Marsuan Tas Eart ROBERTS, V.C, Kg 


Under the Prussian Jackboot By lIanorvg 


Birmingham and Mr. Chamberlain 

By C. A. VINCE 
The Return of the Wanderer By L. J. MAXSE 
The Gordon Riots 


Stolen Pictures 


By AUSTIN DOBSOY 
By W. ROBERTS 


American Affairs By A. MAURICE Low 


The Death and Censure of Richard Corfield 
By FRANK FOX 
Meadow and Water Voles By Miss FRANCES PITT 


The Racial Problem in Canada 
By Mrs. DONALD SHAW 


Greater Britain: Canada, Australia 


Correspondence: 
The Lesson of the Naval Manceuvres 
By Cotonen MALCOLM OF POLTALLOCH 


Home Rule by Consent’ By GEORGE W. DALE 
Price 2s. 6d. net 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


The Wages Board and Arbitration systems 
in force in Australia and New Zealand 
carefully examined and criticised as to 
their suitability in English conditions. 


By 
HAMILTON, K.C., LL.B. 


Price 3s. Gd. net. 


Ww. F. 
Just Published. 
BUTTERWORTH & CO., Bell Yard, London, W.C. 


MUDIE’S 
Subscriptions to the Library entered at any 
date for 3, 6, & 12 months. 

Write for Prospectus of Terms. 

30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Roget’s Thesaurus 

of English Words and Phrases, 3s.; Foster's Chats on Old Miniatures, 

ids, 64, for 5s. Gd.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Apocryphal 
New Testament, 3s. 6d, ; Cavendish, The Whist Table, a Treasury of Notes on 
the Royal Game, 31s. 6d. for 6s.; Terrible Tales from the French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, 4 vols., 6s.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 21s.; 
Aipine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 anil Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20. Send 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Ruyerin the 
Provinces. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 





OOKS WANTED: Poetical works of Churebill, 3 vols. 
1844; Browning, 17 vols. ; Tennyson, 12 vols.; Swinburne, 1566; Milton, 
6 or 8 vols. ; Burns, 8 vols.; Keats, 1817; Wordsworth, 1807; Landor, 17%; 
Melanter, 1854; Meredith, 1851; Poe, 1829; Nicholson, 1810; Sheiley, 1850, or 
8 vols., 1880; Rossetti, 1870; Teunyson, 1830 or 1833, &c.—HECTOR'S Great 
Bookshop, Birmingham. 
OOKS. Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items 
under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
Topography, Travel, &c. Moderately priced, many reduced from_ previous 
catalogues. Post free.—R. Atkinson (3.), 97 Suuderiand Rd., Forest Hill, S.B. 





1 HE LITTLENESS OF GREATNESS. 
6d., by post 7d. 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Notes on Politics and History. 
A University Address. By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M., 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester. 8vo. 2e. 6d. net. 

Tax Westminster Gazetre.—‘*Contains as much substance as a dozen 
erdinary books, and more thought, knowledge, epigram, and apt allusion than 
any other living writer could have pavked into the same space. We hope it 
wiht be well thumbed by politicians of all schools at the present moment, for 
its quiet and mellow p’ ilosophy, its sense of values in human affairs, and its 

for a historical perspective are just the medicine most needed for these 
erish times.” 
EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, 


Modern Parliamentary’ Elo- 


uence. § The Rede Lecture delivered before the 

niversity of Cambridge, November 6, 1913, by EARL 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tax Tiues.—* A study of modern Parliamentary eloquence by a man who, 
thronghout the full course of the last generation, heard all its greatest 
masters, and in the present is himself one of them, must be a book of con- 
siderable interest.”” 


A Father in God: the Episcopate of 
William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 
Capetown and Metropolitan of South 
Africa, 1874-1908. By MICHAEL H. M. WOOD, M.A., 
Diocesan Librarian of the Diocese of Capetown. With 
Introduction by the Ven. W. H. Hurron, B.D., and Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 

Tue Times,—‘ The author of ‘A Father in God’ shows with great skill and 
lucidity the various elements which make up the Church in South Africa, and 
pot the least pleasing pages in the book are the descriptions of the loyalty 
and zeal of the coloured Christians, ... ‘A Father in God’ is, happily, in 
aecord with the character of the man whom it so clearly portrays.” 


PROPERTY: Anp RicuTs” 

e AND RIGHTS— 
Historically, Philosophically,and Religiously 
Regarded. A Series of Lesays by Prof. L.'T, Hobhouse, 
Canon Rashdall, A. D. Lindsay, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Dr. A. J. 
Carlyle, H. G. Wood, M.A., and Canon Scott Holland, With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. S8vo. 5s. net. 

Pau, Mat. Gazetre.— These ersays contain much food for thought. .. . 
We imagine they will help more to the elucidation of the Christian ideal 
of property than to a practical reform of the distribution of property, But 
from any point of view they are worth studying.’ 

Tue Narioy.—“ An exceedingly valuable collection of essays.”” 

Tae Gronr,—" Deserves to be read, not asa final solution of what, perhaps, 
is an insoluble problem, but as a contribution to a world-old controversy.” 

Cavaca Famity Newsrarer.— The writers of these essays have done an 
important service to the Christian community by recalling attention to the 
deeper questions that underlie those economic problems with which we, as 
Churchmen, are compelled to deal,” 

T.P,’s Werxiy.—" Should be to social study what ‘Lux Mundi’ was to 
religious thought.”’ 


Sophocles in English Verse. 
Part If. Aias—Electra—Trachinian Maidens—Philoctetes. 
By ARTHUR 8. WAY, D.Lit. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BERNARD LUCAS’S NEW BOOK, 


Our Task in India: Shall we 
Proselytise Hindus or Evangelise India? 
By BERNARD LUCAS, Author of “ The Faith of a Christian,” 
&c. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. net. 

SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Medizeval Mind. 4 History of the 
Development of Thought and Emotion in the Middle Ages. 
By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Litt.D. Second Edition. 
Two vols. 8vo. 2s. net. 





ART. we 
SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Training of the Memory in 
Art and the Education of the Artist. By 
LECOQ DE BOISBAUDRAN, Translated by L. D. Luarp. 
With Introduction by Prof, Ssuwyn Imacg. Second Edition, 
Illustrated, Svo. 6s. net. 

Stuvi0.—‘ The precepts of de Boisbaudran can be heartily commended to 
the attention of every teacher who is anxious to make the best of the material 
with which he has to deal; they point the way to far better results than are 
attainable under any other teaching system.” 


ECONONIICS. 

The Influence of the Gold Supply 
on Prices and Profits. By Sir DAVID BARBOUR, 
K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., Member of the Royal Commission on Gold 
and Silver, &c., Author of “The Standard of Value,” &c. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Patt Mat Gazerre.—“ An interesting little volume from the pen of Sir 
David Burbour, whose claim to discusa such problems from an expert point of 
view will be unquestioned.” 


British Budgets 1887-8 to 1912-13. 


by BERNARD MALLET, €.L. S8vo, 12s. net. 

Tue Fixanciat Trmes.—‘*The volume may be unreservedly recommended 

= aay of the subject im search of authentic information and reliable 
lance, 


**° Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED on THURSDAY NEXT, 
FEBRUARY 5th. 


THE 


CANDID 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


of Public Affairs, Political, 
Scientific, Social, and Literary. 


Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 


No. 1,—February, 1914. 
Price: Five Shillings net. 


HE aim of this Review is to deal with DPublie 
Affairs faithfully and frankly, and to treat them 
with candour, having sole regard to the Public Welfare, 


The attempt, often promised, rarely made, and yet 
more rarely continued, to review Public Affairs im- 
partially and without Party bias will here be renewed. 
The effort will be to search out the quality, character, 
and fitness for the Public Welfare of things done or 
proposed, whether in the political, the scientific, the 
social or the literary domain, and to present them on 
their merits without partisan prejudice. 

To do this is not easy. But the effort to do it will be 
honestly made by candid men writing for candid readers, 


In Politics it will be remembered that the men of to- 
day are as well sons of the past as fathers of the future, 
and that from the past we have inherited a settled system 
of governance, which, haying endured and survived the 
stresses of time, is not to be put away without a certain 
assurance of something better. 


To Science, whose widening domain touches with in- 
creasing success and rapidity every part of life, will be 
assigned the place that has now become due to the great 
deeds already done and the greater soon to be expected. 
Social and Literary Subjects, so far as they belong to 
Public Affairs, will also have their due recognition. 

To sincerity will be extended respect and sympathy. 

3ut wherever there may appear insincerity, dishonesty, 
corruption, or aught that may bring danger or dishcnour 
to the State, every effort will be made to discover, 
display, and denounce it, and to destroy it, together with 
its originators. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1. 





THE KINGSHIP. 


THE NEW CORRUPTION. 
The Caucus—The Sale of Honours. 


THE PAID PARLIAMENT. 
THE PARLIAMENT ACT. 


NATIONAL FINANCE, 1914 
Expenditure — Debt—Accounts— 
Our Trace in our Credit. 


THE INSURANCE ACT. 
HOME RULE BILL. 
FEDERALISM. 

LABOUR AND PARLIAMENT. 
SCIENCE, . 


Man and his Surroundings. 
Ete., ete., etc. 





Subseription—20s. per Year, Post Paid. 


Single Copies—5s, 4d., Post Paid. 
All Communications, Cheques and P.O.’s to— 
F. HW. GARRATY, Publisher, 
The Candid Quarterly Review, 
26 Maiden Lane, London, W.C, 
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FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SCOTT'S LAST 


Volume IL. 
Volume II, 


In 2 Volumes. 


EXPEDITION. 


Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


Being the Journals of Captain R. F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. 


The Reports of the Journeys and Scientific Work undertaken by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 
the surviving members of the Expedition, 


Arranged by LEONARD HUXLEY. 


With a Preface by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.B.S. 


With 18 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravure Plates, 


4 Facsimile Pages from Captain SCOTT'S Diary, 


260 Illustrations and Maps. 


Times,—* The outstanding publication of 1913.” 


Geographical Journal.—*Tho Right Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston, in presenting the Antarctic Medals to members of the 


Expedition, alluded to ‘this wonderful book, one of the most dramatic stories that has ever been told.’ * 





THE TWO NIGERIAS, 


With 32 pages of Illustrations and two Maps. 
2nd Edition. Small royal 8vo, 103, 6d. net. 


Nigeria ; Its Peoples and Its Problems. By E. D. 
OREL, Author of “Great Britain and the Congo.” 


Times.—" Tho writing is clear and the opinions bold. Mr. Morel's personal 
impressions comprise many powerful thoughts and suggestions. His book 
altogether is one of distinctive value to the student and administrator.” . 





India of To-Day. ny £.c. meysry THOMPSON, 


M.P. Demy 8vo, 6s, net. 
Standard.—“ A thoughtful discussion of the chief problems of Indian 
@dministration.” 
Scotsman.—‘ He discusses many questions which are being debated at the 
present time, and shows in his book an extensive knowledge of the conditions 
through which he travelled.” 








Secondary Education in England. 
The Next Step Towards a National System. An 
Appeal to the People. By R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A.,, 
Joint Hon, Sec. Incorporated Association of Head Masters. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 

Times.—" Sound essays, terse, epigrammatic, definite, 
and his argument has much in its favour." 

Dundes Advertiser,—* The book ought to do good propaganda work by draw- 
ing public attention to the state of affairs.” 


His gospel is simple 


Studies in Modernism. By the Rev. ALFRED 
FAWKES. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
Birmingham Davy Post.—* It is not easy to overestimate the value of such 
a book as this. The author has had a rare experience, not only in the outward 
observances of religion, but in the inmost recesses of the spiritual life."* 





The Romanceof Australian History. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Times.—* Dr, Fitchett continues his story in a second volume, and in the 
game vigorous, picturesque style.” 


The Kitchen Garden and the Cook. 
By Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE, With the Co-operation of 
A.C. CURTIS, Author of “The Small Garden Useful,” &c. 
Small demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

Aberdeen Daily Journal.—‘ The collection of recipes is perhaps the most 
extensive ever published in regard to the cooking of vegetables.” 








“CORNHILL” 


For FEBRUARY, Price One Shilling. 





CONTENTS : 

A Sonnet: to tue Memory or nis Parents. 
Browning (hitherto unpublished). 

Tus Lost Tripes, By Grorar A. Birmincuam. 

Rory or Tue Gusw, By the Hon. Ginsest CoLeripas. 

Tue Op Hovss ann tug New: A Diatoauzs. By Burnarp 
Houuianp, C.B. 

Tae Seventa Guy, By Jerrery E. Juvrery. 

Tue Reat Srnpicauism. By H. Warner ALLEN, 

Tae Wrerew or Kanpor. By W. H. Apams. 

A Nationat Beneracror—Sir Roszrr Hunter. 
H. D. Rawnsury. 

Tat Oruze Ong. By Arruvur C. Benson. 

Srxtr Years iy tHe Witpernsss: Neagina Jorpan. 
Henry Lucy. 

Spraaar's Canyon, 


By Robert 


By Canon 


By Sm 


By Horace A. Vacuetu. 





JUST OUT. 


Egypt in Transition. by swyey tow, 
Author of “A Vision of India,” &c. With Portraits, ong 
being that of Lord Kitchener, G.C.M.G., K.P., from the 
painting by the Hon. John Collier. With an Introduction by 
the Right Honble. the Earu ov Cromzr, O.M.,, P.C, G.CBR 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* These chapters were written after visits to Egypt and the 
Sudan, in which the author endeavoured to gain some insight 
into ber political, social, and administrative conditions of these 
countries. 





Art and Common Sense. py rovat 
CORTISSOZ, Art Editor of the New York Tribune, 
Author of “Augustus Saint-Gandens,” &o. Largo post 8ve 
7s, Gd. net. 

*,* This is a book by a writer who believes that art is not aa 
esoteric mystery, comprehensiblo only to the artist and the 
critical, but a source of daily interest and happiness which belonga 
to the layman as well. 


Parsifal and Tristan und Isolde. 
The Stories of Richard Wagner’s Dramas, Told 
in English. By RANDLE FYNES and LOUIS WN, 
PARKER. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


Principles of Property. py 3. nov 
KINNEAR, Author of “Principles of Civil Government,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 

*,* This work sets forth in the simplest terms the fundamental 
principles on which the doctrine of Private Property rests, and 
demonstrates tho fallacies of Socialistic theories, whether applied 
directly or by way of taxation. In the second part the problems 
of the Land Question are dealt with. 





In Preparation, 


A Memoir of John Westlake. ca 


tributed by some of the many friends of the distinguished 
International Lawyer. With Portraits. Large medium 8vo. 


Hunting and Hunted in _ the 
Belgian Congo. Being the Account of a Trip in the 
year 1910. By R. DAVEY COOPER. Small royal 8v0. 
With 24 Illustrations and a Sketch Map. 





Shakespeare Personally. ny tho tate 
PROFESSOR MASSON. Edited by Rosatryg Masson. 


*,* The substance of a University Course in English Literature 
at Edinburgh University by one of the most sympathetic Shake- 
spearean scholars of his day. 








Pot-Pourri mixed by Two. By m= 
C. W. EARLE, Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” 
&c., and Miss ETHEL CASE, With Illustrations, Small 
demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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